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PREFACE. 



The increasing interest, and even importance, of a 
scientific knowledge of antiquities becoming every day more 
thoroughly appreciated, and every branch of archaeology 
being now cultivated by a host of earnest admirers, popular 
and condensed manuals of its various sections are rendered 
indispensably necessary to those who have not leisure to 
make each an especial object of study. 

The knowledge of ancient coins and their associated 
sources has been justly termed by the celebrated Mionnet 
^^tme magnifique hranche d^archeologie ;'^^ and it is to this 
branch (not overrated in the epithet of Mionnet), that the 
present work is devoted. 

Since the time of Pinkerton, whose entertaining but now 
imperfect work has always been read with pleasure, no 
English treatise has appeared embracing the whole subject, 
which is not either too scanty to satisfy the curiosity of the 
educated inquirer, or too technical and voluminous. 

It has, therefore, been the author's aim, in the present 
work, to adopt \\iBi juste milieu which shall embody informa- 
tion, sufficiently copious and accurate, and yet clear of 
technicalities and minutiae. 

One principal advantage of the present volume consists in 
its strictly chronological arrangement. Beginning with the 
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first indications of positive coinage among the Greeks, and 
the development of the art effected by them, directly and 
indirectly, the student is led to the general state of Grreek 
coinage at the dechne of the kingdoms of the Macedonian 
empire. The Roman coinage follows, and after the fall of 
the empire, a sketch of that of modem Europe, in full 
detail as regards England. Indeed, the British coins of 
every reign, from the Anglo-Saxons to the present period, 
are adduced seriatim. 

The principal matter has been so arranged as to present 
itself in a familiar reading form, instead of in dry cata- 
logues ; but, as the latter are essential for reference, they 
are given in a very complete series of indexes at the end 
of the volume. 

Until the student has advanced far enough to require 

the great work of Eckhel — which contains, in a kind of 

Lexicon, whatever is known of ancient coins to a very recent 

period — the present volume will, it is believed, afford him all 

the instruction, entertainment, and general information, he 

is likely to require. 

H. N. H. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE INTEREST ATTENDING THE STUDY OF COINS. 

Much has been well and eloquently written on the interest 
of the study of coins, from the time of Petrarch to the 
present day, and jet the number of those who have sought 
amusement and instruction in that pursuit, has been, and 
still remains, but small: perhaps because there has been, 
with one or two exceptions, no recent work taking a middle 
course between the voluminous treatises which catalogue 
every coin belonging to each class, whether generally inte- 
resting or not, and slight works which do not contain 
sufBcient detail to satisfy the curiosityof those whose inte- 
rest in the subject has been excited. However this may be, 
I will again attempt to state briefly, some of the points of 
greatesf interest connected with nilmiBmatic studj. 

As historical records, coins have proved themselves of the 
highest importance, and even from the very infancy of the 
art, their valuable testimony commences. To the G-reeks we 
owe, if not the invention, at all events, the very early 
general extension of a circulating medium in this form, and 
on their coins of the very earliest period we find records of 
the migrations, the mythology, and the maimers and state 
of civiUsation of this great and interesting people. For 
instance, on a gold coin of the most ancient fabric, we find 
the migration of the Phocean colony to Asia Minor, recorded 
in an unmistakeable manner, by what has been termed a 
" speaking type." Stephen of Byzantium relates that the 
ships of these Greeks were, on their voyage, followed by an. 

B 
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immense number of seals, and it was, probably, on this 
account that the city they founded, received the name of 
Phocea, from *o)x»7> the Greek name of a seal, and that 
they also adopted the seal as the type or badge of their 
coinage. These gold pieces of the rhoceans were well 
known among the Q-reek states and other neighbouring nar 
tions, and are frequently referred to by ancient authors; 
thus, from a single coin, we obtain the corroboration of the 
legend of the swarm of seals, of the remote epoch of the 
emigration in question, the coin being evidently of the 
earliest period — (most probably of the middle of the seventh 
century before the Christian era), and also contemporary 
evidence of the state of Q-reek art at that period, as exhibited 
in the execution of the rude but expressive image, which it 
exhibits in bold relief on one side only, the other bearing 
merely a deep rough indent, the mark of the punch by means 
of which the lump of gold was driven into the die — The 
deities of the Ghreek mythology are at first symbolised on the 
coins of a state, by certain objects which were sacred to 
them ; as Ceres, by the ear of barley; Bacchus, by the bunch 
of grapes ; Diana, by the stag ; but as skill in art increased, 
we find noble idealised heads representing the deities them- 
selves, and having peculiar and suitable features and charac- 
ters. At a somewhat later period it became customary to 
place the name of the chief magistrate, for the time being, 
on the public money, and we have thus preserved to us many 
names of high interest. As, for instance, on a Theban coin 
we have the first four letters of the name of Epaminondas 
— ^the names being seldom written in full — ^and many others 
of equal importance and interest ; such names occurring long 
before portraits of princes or magistrates, or inscriptions 
relative to them, are found on coins. 

As affording interesting glimpses of mythology, I may 
remark, that some Athenian coins have, on the reverse, 
a poppy between ears of com — ^both emblems of the wor- 
ship of Ceres — ^and recalling, that in acknowledgment of 
the hospitality of Meganira, the wife of Celeus, she taught 
Triptolemus the art of agriculture. Poppies were also 
sacred to Ceres, not only as a symbol of abundance, as 
growing most profusely in the midst of corn-fields, but be- 
cause Jupiter caused her by means of this flower to procure 
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sleep, and so forget for a time her grief at tlie loss of her 
daughter Proserpine. The deep iiidluence of these mythic 
legends on the feelings and national institutions of the 
Gseeks are vividly evidenced by these types placed upon the 
public coinage. Some Athenian coins record the performance 
of national games, especially those having a torch on the 
reverse, which is an aUusion to the games celebrated three 
times a-year, in* honour of Prometheus and Vulcan, on which 
occasion such coins were struck. At these games the vo- 
taries assembled at night, and at the altar of the deity on 
which a fire was kept burning, those who wished to contend 
for the prize, at a given signal, lighted a torch at the altar 
fire, and ran to a certain goal in the city. The first in the 
race, if his torch* were extinguished in the contest gave 
place to the second, who, if not more fortunate, gave place 
to the third, or to the one, in short, who arrived with his 
torch still ahght. As the competitors were compelled to 
run at full speed, it not unfrequently happened that aU the 
torches were extinguished, when the prize was reserved for 
the ensuing festival. Occasionally these games were per- 
formed on horseback, and, as on foot, always at fiill speed. 
Some archseologists have imagined the game of the mocoliy 
as still practised on the last day of the Roman Carnival, to 
be a traditional form of this antique festival of the Athe- 
nians, from whom it spread to other countries, for Athens 
was, as it were, the temple of Greece, and her citizens were 
imbued, perhaps more than any other people, with religious 
feelings. Incense was ever burning on her altars, and her 
principal Divinities were worshipped not only in all parts of 
the Grecian peninsula, but in many countries beyond its 
limits. « 

In the late coins of the Greek series more purely historical 
interests become engaged, and when we examine the pro- 
j^ion of noble coins of Alexander the Great, still in exist- 
ence, and those of the chiefs who reduced the vast provinces 
of his empire into independent kingdoms, we feel the reality 
of those great events in the story of man brought more 
vividly before us than by any written records. Those metallic 

* The torch on the coins of Amphipolis may poBsihly allude to games of 
this description, though generally thought to he a mere symhol of light, and 
to allude to the worship of Apollo, or Phoebus. 

b2 
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monuments, with the portraits and names of the great 
Ptolemy, of Seleucus, of Lysimachus, still fresh and bright 
upon them as on the day they were minted, open up a vast 
and striking picture of that age of giants, and bear irrefrag- 
able testimony to the truth of all the principal records which 
have come down to us. They have a&o, by the indefatigable 
research and learning of emment numismatists, brought to 
light other events of which no written record existed. Such 
for instance, as the Grreek domination in Bactria, long after 
the time of Alexander — a nearly complete series of the coins 
of Greek princes of that portion of Asia having been recently 
discovered — ^restoring to the world a lost history, and possibly 
the means also of deciphering a lost language. Some of the 
inscriptions on this interesting and important series of coins 
being bilingual. 

The coins of the Greek colonies of Italy, Sicily, Spain, and 
Gaul, also offer an endless variety of interesting illustrations 
of history, biography, and the progress of the arts, as will 
be seen when, in the ensuing pages, we have to treat of 
them in some detail. 

But the Soman series which rose, as it were, on the rmns 
of that of Greece, is, perhaps, more generally interesting than 
any other ; at aU events it has been the most studied, and 
putting the question of art altogether on one side, it may 
fairly, from the number of undoubted portraits, and from the 
variety of great events recorded on it, be considered of the 
highest historical importance and interest. Addison, in his 
entertaining dialogues on coins, on which Pope wrote his well 
known poem, calls the Boman coinage a sort of "state 
gazette," on which all the truly great events of the empire 
WQre periodically published; and when we find such an- 
nouncements as Egypta Capta on coins of Augustus, struck 
on the conquest of Egypt, Jvdea Capta on those of Vespasian, 
issued when Judea was finally subjugated to the Soman 
yoke ; or " Bex parthis datvs^^ on the coins of Trajan, when 
the Boman emperor gave a king to the Parthians, we must 
allow the aptness of the term. 

In addition to the vivid illustrations of history and general 
civilisation which they convey, the coins of Greece and 
Bome form in themselves a complete history of art ; from 
its earliest development to the highest excellence it ever 
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attained in the greatest age of Grecian splendour: some 
coins of that epoch presenting works unsurpassed in beauty 
by sculpture on a larger scale. We may trace on the Boman 
series the gradual decline of art with the decay ofthe empire, 
untH, with the complete prostration of Boman power in the 
west, art became nearly extinct ; to revive, after a dormant 
period, in a totally new feeling, in the quaint but energetic 
character known as Gothic, the development of which may 
be traced in the coiaage of modem Europe, from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century. 

The modem series, consists of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, and EngHsh coins, is perhaps more perfect and 
complete than that of any other state, and exhibits every 
stage of development from the rude Saxon penny of Ethelbert 
to the great coinage of gold nobles in the flourishing part 
of the reign of Edward the Third, as well as the links of all 
subsequent progress. The eventful reign of Charles I. might 
be exhibited very graphically in a small cabinet of his coins 
— ^the rude "siege pieces," struck without coining apparatus 
in different parts oi the kingdom whither fluctuating fortunes 
drove the tmfortimate prince, serving as monuments of 
almost each disaster or temporary triumph ; among which, 
not the least remarkable are the great twenty shilling pieces 
of silver, coined at Oxford, from the plate given up by the 
heads of colleges to be melted down and coined for the royal 
cause; in which process perished some of the noblest 
specimens of the exquisite skill of our early silversmiths and 
goldsmiths, the loss of which will never cease to be regretted 
by true lovers of art. 

The great and various interest, and general attractiveness 
of the study of ancient coins began to be perceived with the 
revival of learning in the fifteenth century,* and small 
collections were made at this early period; the first on 
record being that of the celebrated Petrarch, who eventually 
presented it, with his remarkable letter, to the Emperor 
of Germany. We next find Alphonso, King of Naples, 
collecting ancient coins from all parts of Italy, which he 

♦ There is pretty good evidence that the Greeks and Romans themselves 
were in the habit of making collections of beautiful coins, with the same 
feeling which induced them to (ill galleries with collections of statuary, brought 
from all parts of Oreece and Asia. 
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constantly carried about with liim, in a richly carved casket 
of ivory. The great Cosmo de' Medici perceived the interest 
of these beautiful and important monuments of antiquity, 
and commenced a cabinet which formed the nucleus of the 
present magnificent Florentine collection. Matthias Oor- 
vinus, King of Hungary, also formed a cabinet of medals 
about that period, Francis the First of France, among his 
other acts of munificence in the patronage of art, laid the 
foundation of the great French collection, now the finest 
in Europe, and likely to remain so, unless eventually sur- 
passed by our own ; which in some departments, however, 
can never hope to rival it, having come so lately into the 
field. For it must be borne in mind that long after every 
petty court in Europe possessed, in addition to its public 
library, a cabinet of coins, we were vnthout either ; and our 
national collection of ancient money only dates as far back 
as 1763, when the noble bequest of Sir Hans Sloane, of his 
coins and other antiquities, formed its commencement. But 
we were rich in private collections at a somewhat earlier 
period, of which the number of specimens, then unique, pub- 
lished in " Haym's British Treasury," is sufficient testimony. 

The importance and interest of the study of coins, in a 
national point of view, is now fully understood by ail en- 
lightened governments, and the extent of some of the public 
collections established and maintained with this conviction 
may be, I think, fitly glanced at here. 

The Russian coUections, though of modern formation, 
already contain some thousands of interesting coins. The 
Madrid collection contains 2672 coins of gold, 30,692 of 
silver, and 51,186 of copper. That of Vienna is much more 
extensive; containing 24,112 Q-reek coins of aU metals, 
30,902 Roman, and 38,000 of the middle ages. But that of 
Paris surpasses all others in numbers, and in more than one 
class, both the rarity and beauty of its specimens are un- 
rivalled. 

Having endeavoured briefly to show the interest coins 
offer to private study, and their advantages in a public light, 
as being almost as important and instructive as a national 
library, I shall at once commence a brief description of the 
earliest Gbeek coins, and proceed to other series in chrono- 
logical order. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

OP THE EARLIEST KN0\7N CX)INS, THE GOLD STATERS OP THE 
LTDIANS, GREEKS, AND PERSIANS, IN ASIA MINOR. 

A METALLIC medium of exchange, passings hj weight, was, 
as we shall see, adopted at a very early penod ; but the use 
of actual coins, passing by tale, that is to say by counting, 
the weight and purity of each piece being guaranteed by 
the government of a state by means of a public seal or 
stamp of a sacred character, was a later invention. The im- 
mense advantages of such a species of money in many of the 
leading branches of hiunan civilisation was soon universally 
felt ; and its great value was so self-evident, that its origin 
came to be invested with a mystic character, and was by 
succeeding ages shrouded in fable : Satiun, Mercury, and 
other Divinities, having successively received the credit of 
this important invention. 

Like many other of the most useftil inventions of man, the 
precise date of the origin of coined money is lost in obscurity ; 
nevertheless an approximation to it may be made with some 
degree of certainty. Gold and silver were used as media of 
exchange at a period long anterior to that when they appear 
in ihe form oi coin; but as it is of positive coins only, a 
modem term more immediately derived from the French 
word coigner, to strike with a wedge or coigne, that I intend to 
treat in this work, I must be exceedingly brief in alluding to 
the sort of money that preceded them. Our earliest record of 
primitive civilisation, the Bible, informs us that gold and silver 
were used in lieu of direct barter as early as the time of 
Shem, and we there learn that Abraham returned from Egypt 
"very rich in cattle, silver, and gold.'* This was, according 
to the commonly received computation, 1918 years before 
the Christian era. Now great part of this silver and gold 
might consist in rich drinking vessels, and in jewels, but 
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much no doubt was actual money, for it is shown by the 
painted sculptures of Egypt still, in some cases, as fresh as 
when they were executecf, that silver and gold were known 
to the Egyptians and in common use as circulating media. 
This money was evidently in the form of rings,* as shown 
in the sculpture-paintings, where figures are seen weighing 
it, while others note down on a tablet the exact amount. 
This sort of money, passing by toeiaht, and not by tale^ is 
thus of a totally distinct character from coins. "We have a 
more positive notice of this kind of money, where Abraham 
is stated to have riven to Abimelech, King of Gfera, one 
thousand pieces of silver, evidently referring to money of 
this description; and also in the purchase of the field of 
Machpelah, when " Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver 
which he had named," four hundred shekels of silver 
current money with the merchant. Thus we find that a 
metallic currency was positively in existence at this early 
period, and that the shekel was already established as a 
national Jewish weight, though it was as yet unknown as a 
coin. This shekel is, in the book of Job, called kesitah (a 
lamb), the weight being possibly made in that form; as we see 
them in that of sheep and other animals in the Egyptian 
paintings, and they have been discovered in similar forms 

* These rings in the Egjrptian paintings are merely painted as simple cir- 
clets of metal, but apparently capable of being opened at one 
side, so that they might be strung together in the form of a 
chain. A modern ring-money is still in circulation in some parts 
of Northern Africa ; as described by Mr. Bonomi, it resembles 
the Celtic and Scandinavian ring-money of the middle ages, 
the idea of which was no doubt originally imported from the 
East. Of such ring-money as was in circulation in the north 
and west of Europe, about the time of the invasion of Cassar, and later, 
the annexed woodcut will afford a good idea. It was usually made with 
the ends flattened, where they were pressed together when nsed 
to form a chain. Such rings are frequently found both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and of various sizes, both in gold and silver, 
from the size of a finger-ring to that of a bracelet, and from 
that of a bracelet to that of a torqiie, or collar, frequently worn 
round the neck by northern races. It is not the intention in 
Sine Money. * Work devoted to the history of the origin and progressive 
development of true coins, to speak at length of any sort of 
money which preceded it ; but it may not be out of place to state here, en 
pcuaarUf that ancient authors have alluded to leather money — clay money 
— to shells used as money — to iron money, &c., which will be referred to 
incidentally as occasion occurs. 
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among the Assyrian remains recently brought to light. 
The lamb may have been adopted to signify that that weight 
of silver represented the value of a lamb, while other 
weights possibly denoted by their form that they represented 
the value of an ox. Certain it is that the transition from 
simple barter to the use of a metallic media of exchange was 
shown ia some instances by figures of that description, 
most remarkably perhaps, on the libra or pound weight of 
the Eomans, which was impressed with the image of an ox, 
and other domestic animals, the term pecu (cattle), being the 
origtQ of the Latin word pectmia (moDey), from which many 
modem monetary terms are derived. The step from simple 
barter to that of an iuconvenient metallic currency passing 
by weight, was an enormous one in the march of civilisation; 
but that from a weighed currency to one formed of positive 
coins which were received at once as of a certain value, 
guaranteed, not by an individual, but by a state, with the 
' national signet stamped upon it to establish and denote that 
value, was a yet greater step, and formed the basis of the 
entire after-development of the commercial "system. 

When this great advance in monetary science was first 
achieved is, as I have stated, a matter of some uncertainty ; 
however data exist which bring its beginning within a very 
moderate chronological circle, which I will refer to as briefly 
as possible. 

Coined money is not mentioned by Homer, which he most 
certainly would not have omitted to notice had it then 
existed, for his great poem is a sort of encyclopsedia of the 
state of civilisation in his time ; and we find him, instead of 
coined money, alluding to the circulating medium then in 
use in Gf^reece as of a much more primitive character ; as, 
when he says that an ox was exchanged for a bar of brass 
three feet long, and that a woman who understood several 
useful arts was considered worth four oxen. Thus it ap- 
pears that although metal was very early used as a medium 
of exchange, it merely represented in a very direct maimer 
actual barter, till coin was invented. 

JBars, or spikes, like the above-mentioned, form a sort of 
transition stage, between the weighed money before referred 
to and true coins, as such bars passed by tale rather than 
by weight ; and I dwell upon them in this place more than 
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I Otherwise should do, as from similar spikes or bars to 
those mentioned by Homer originated the names of the two ' 

principal Greek coins, the drachma and the obolus, the latter 
name oeing formed of a Gf^reek term signifying a s]^k€ or 
small obelisk, and the former, a lumdfut — ^six being l^e 
number of those spikes that could be grasped by an ordmary 
hand (6 oboli going to the drachm) — such was the origin of 
the drachma and obolus which afberwards became coins, 
which are known by the same names in Greece even at the 
present day. They may be compared to our shillings and 
pennies, though the drachma, according to the present value 
of silver only represents 9l<?., and the obolus lie?, and one- 
fifbh of a farthing. 

Herodotus teUs us that the Lydians first coined gold, and 
the " Parian Chronicle'** records that Phidon of Argos first 
caused silver to be coined in the island of ^gina; and as the , 

gold coinage of Asia Minor is generally believed to have 
preceded the silver coinage of JEgina, or that of any other 
part of Greece, I shall first treat of the earliest Jaiown gold 
coins. These were doubtless adjusted to some well known 
and generally acknowledged weight or standard, and so 
received the name of stater, a Greek word signifying standard. 
This standard appears to have been a weight corresponding 
to two drachmsB of silver, and of the value of twenty. Thus, 
the Greeks t when they first established coins as a cir- 
culating medium, perhaps two thousand five hundred years 
ago, laid the foundation of the very forms, sizes, and divi- 
sions, still found in aU the various currencies of Europe even 
to the present day, most strikingly perhaps in our own — 
the stater, drachma, and obolus, corresponding very nearly 
to our sovereign, shilling, and penny. 

It is a point in dispute, notwithstanding the assertion of 
Herodotus, whether the Lydians or the newly formed Greek 
colonies^ of* Asia Minor, are best entitled to the merit of the 
important invention of coined money ; or, indeed, whether 
even the Persians may not rather be entitled to that honour ; 
but by comparing the fabric of some of the earliest gold 

* A series of ancient inscriptions on marble, now at Oxford, probably in- 
scribed in the second century, b.c. 

i* The Lydians were of the same race as the Greeks, both being of Pelasgic 
descent. 
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pieces in existence, those various claims may be better 
understood, though possibly never finally adjusted. 

By a very high authorily, an Ionian com of the city of 
Miletus, now in the British Museum (Plate I, No. 1), has 
been considered to exhibit marks of more ancient fabric than 
any coin hitherto discovered ; it will, therefore, be well to 
examine it first. 

The Ionian colonies in Asia Minor were founded by Gbeeks 
fipom the Peloponnesus, about the eleventh century before the 
Christian era ; and the city of Miletus was taken from the 
Carians, who were, like the G^reeks themselves, of Pelasgic 
origin, and spoke a language derived from the same source, 
but which was much ridiculed by the hellenic Greeks on 
account of its corruptness. Some considerable period eri- 
dently elapsed after these Ionian Greeks established them- 
selves in Asia before they coined money ; the date of that 
invention beiag conjectured, with some certainty, to lie in 
the seventh and eighth century before the Christian era. 
Homer's silence on the- subject, as before alluded to, making 
it more than probable that it did not exist before the last 
mentioned period, while frequent mention of it, and even 
laws upon the subject,* soon after the first mentioned date, 
prove that, at that time, it must have been widely established, 
so that the earliest of the gold coins about to be described 
may have possibly been struck as early as 800 B.C. 

No. 1, Plate I. — The Primitive Coin of Miletus in Ionia. 
This coin undoubtedly belongs to the first period of coinage, 
as it has all the characters of the earliest of those curious 
monuments that have come down to us — ^namely, a very 
rude impression on one side, and on the other merely the 
indent formed by the punch used to drive the metal into 
the die or mould containing the engraved design. The 
piece of metal destined to be thus coined by these primi- 
tive moneyers was nearly globular, a tendency to which form 
the coins of this first period of the art still retained, even 
after the flattening process of hammering them jnto the 
die. The type of this Ionian coin is a lion's head, a symbol 
sacred also among the Persians and Assyrians, as an emblem 

* Those of Solon, issued probably about 583 b.c., containing severe edicts 
against forgers of public money. 
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of strength, nobleness and royalty, and frequently associated 
by the Greeks with some of their mythologic legends — 
especially in the worship of Cybele. The art displayed in 
this lion's head is of most primitive character, and the 
punch-mark at the back of great rudeness. 

As Herodotus states that the Lydians were the first to 
coin gold, I will next describe a coin assigned by numis- 
matists to that people. The Lydians, origiaaUy of the same 
Pelasgic race as the Greeks, had, like the Carians, attained 
to a considerable degree of civilisation before the arrival of 
the Greek colonists in Asia Minor, while their princes were 
of Grecian race, being descended from the Peloponnesian 
HeraclidflB. Long after the arrival of the Greek colonists, 
the Lydians continued to increase in power and civilisation 
under the dominion of this race of princes, the last of the 
direct line being the well known Candaules, who was assas- 
sinated and succeeded by Gyges. This prince, though of 
another branch, termed the Memmadse, was also a lateral 
descendant of the HeraclidsB ; he flourished between 755 and 
700 B.C., and to him or his immediate successors the earliest 
gold coiuage of Lydia may possibly be attributed: at all 
events, he is weU known as a protector of the arts, and is 
stated to have sent six gold cups to the temple of Delphi, 
weighing thirty talents, but which were " yet more precious 
on account of their beautiful workmanship." 

No. 2, Plate I., is conjectured to be of the earliest gold 
coinage of Lydia : first, because of its peculiar fabric, which, 
as described in the coin No. 1, is of primitive character, with 
an impression on one side only, and on the other a deep and 
rough indent ; and secondly, because coins of this description 
are found most abundantly about the ruins of Sardis, the 
ancient capital of Lydia — ^which is a still stronger argument 
in favour of the attribution. They have been supposed by 
some to be the coins of the celebrated Croesus, a successor 
of Gyges, but the general character of the art of coining 
had made considerable progress at that time, and assumed 
a somewhat different character, making it probable that these 
coins belong to a period as early as the one suggested.* The 

* It must be admitted, however, that the art displayed in the buirs head, 
and that of the lion, is not very archaic ; and, notwithstanding the rudeness of 
the indent at the back, these coins may be of the age of Crcesus. 
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type of tlie bull and lion would appear to have been deriyed 
from Persia or Assyria, where the triumph of the lion over 
the bull symboHses the triumph of royal force over external 
or domestic enemies — a myth long afterwards illustrated in 
the public games of Persia, where the combat of a lion and 
bull formed the principal feature of the entertainments in 
the arena, and where the lion was always made to prevail, 
even by stratagem, if that became necessary. There was 
also another and more latent meaning in this antique myth, 
which has only recently been explained — ^namely, that the 
lion represented heat, or the sun, and the buU, water or 
humidity;* the combat representing the victory of the sun 
over the unwholesome vapours of the earth. This was also 
part of the creed of the Pire-worshippers. The idea that 
art and civilisation flowed originally &om Central Asia 
appears borne out by these facts, and also by others, which 
I shall have occasion to allude to in describing early coins, 
especially those of Acanthus, on which this same symbol of 
the lion overcoming the bull afterwards appeared. 

These coins of Sardis were supposed by Sestini to belong 
to the island of Samos, probably because Herodotus has 
mentioned the gold money of Polycrates ; and also on account 
of a rare coin of the same type having a^ S (2) on the 
obverse, which, however, suits equally to Sardis, where most 
of the coins are foimd. 

No. 3, Plate I., is another coin of the same primitive 
character of workmanship, which may be assigned to the same 
place ; it is from the royal collection of Munich, and engraved 
by Sestini. I have given a figure of it here as further illus- 
trating the Persian or Assyrian origin of some of the types 
of these early coins of Asia Minor ; the fore portions of two 
buUs, joined at the centre of the body, being the design of the 
capitals of the columns in the principal ruin of Persepolis, 
as described by M. Plandin, which strikingly resemble the 
Hon and bull of this coin joined in a similar manner. 

Nos. 4 and 6, Plate I. — Of the gold staters of this early 
period there are also divisions, such as the hemistater or 
half stater, the distater or double stater ; and also the quarter 

* A bull was by the Greeks made the symbol of a river. See chapters on 
Greek types, and on the Greek coins of the finest epoch, especially a coin of 
Kamarina. 
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and small subdivisions, such as sixths, eighths, &c., similar 
to these small Sardian pieces. No 4 has the bull only for 
type, and the s or S which caused Sestini to attribute these 
coins to Samos. 

No. 5i, Plate I., is of similar fabric and weight to the 
coins above described, and is one of the darics, or Persian 
staters of Darius Hystaspes, who finally subdued the Greek 
colonies about 520, b.c. Mionnet appears to think them of 
higher antiquity than any other coms, but the opinion at 
present received is that they were struck by the Persians 
for the use of the Grecian provinces of Asia, when they 
feU under Persian dominion, and that the Persians were 
not the inventors of a coinage, nor did they even then 
adopt that kind of circulating medium, but only coined for 
the conquered Greeks the sort of money that they were 
accustomed to, placing upon it, however, the royal symbol 
of Persia, the crowned archer. This is a very plausible 
theorv, and very satisfactory to aU who wish to favour 
the Greek claim to the invention of the art of coining 
money. But on the other side, the exceedingly rude style 
of the reverse of these coins would seem to place their 
production at an earlier period than the Persian conquest, 
if not earlier than that of any of the coins I have previously 
described, for the punch mark is stiU more rude and shape- 
less. This is accounted for by the advocates for the Greeks 
as the result of the rude art of the barbarian Persians ; but 
if other facts hereafter to be discovered, should give to the 
Persians the honour of inventing coined money, it will be one 
of the many striking proofs of the origin of aU civilisation 
in central Asia, and its general course westward.* Though 
only gold darics are mentioned by ancient authors, silver 
darics exist, as well as silver coins of Sardis, exactly like 
the staters, which I shaU. mention in treating of the earliest 
coinage of silver. These primitive Asiatic silver coins were 
at first, as Sestini states, also called staters, but that name 
became eventually more especially confined to the gold.t 

No. 6, Plate I., (the next specimen) is a double stater of 

* The Persian gold coinage, originating in the darics, continued till the con- 
quests of Alexander ; and those of the later period have devices ou hoth sides, 
some having a combat of a lion and bull, over a castle. 

+ The term ^ stater,^^ as applied to silvery eventually signified a tetra- 
drachm, or piece of four drachmae. 
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Phocea in Ionia, now in the royal cabinet of Munich, richer 
perhaps in early Greek gold than any other collection. The 
staters of the Phoceans are mentioned by ancient authors 
as in general circulation, but Eckhel, at the time he com- 
posed his great work, had not seen any coin he could assign 
to that state, and it remained for Sestini, in examining 
the rich collection of Munich, to describe and assign its true 
position to the curious and interesting coin of which I am 
now speaking. It is a double stater, and bears for type a 
seal, the Greek name of which, *<»x»; (Phoke), is said to have 
given its name to the city, as I stated in my introduction, 
in consequence of the slip which brought the first colonists 
from Greece having been followed by a shoal of these ani- 
mals; which was considered a good omen.* Types of this 
description are called by numismatists speaking types, that 
is, images which express the name of the state or city ; such 
as a rose on the coins of Rhodes, the name of the rose being 
pobov (rodon), the pomegranate, aidrj (side), on those of 
Side, Ac. ; such types, however, are not mere puns upon the 
name, as some have supposed, but religious symbols, or 
images of objects, rendered sacred in most cases by some 
circumstances in connexion with the foundation of the state, 
and its name, and which became in consequence, objects of 
sacrifice periodically offered at the altar of the tutelary 
deity. In addition to the figure of the seal on this in- 
teresting coin, the first letter or character of the name of 
the city, $ (ph.), appears, a custom f which afterwards 
became xmiversal on Greek coins, and affords conclusive 
evidence that the attribution of this coin to Phocea is 
correct. The back is very rude, and shows that the coin is 
of the very earliest class. 

Though the seal or phoM is the general type of the early 
coins of the Phoceans, they occasionally adopted others, as 
the lion, and the ram, more especially, which were symbols 
connected with the sacrificial rites of the public faith ; but 
these symbols were most frequently accompanied by the 

* It must be remembered, however, that these Phoceans were from the 
state of Phocis, in Greece, and, of qourse, bore that name long before the 
settlement of their colon j in Asia. 

+ The second and third letters were gradually added to prevent confusion 
between the names of states beginning with the same letter, and in some cases 
the full name occurs. 
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original type, as in the quarter stater, (Plate I, No. 14,) 
where a small but distinct figure of a seal is seen. The back 
of this coin is incused with a rudely executed impression 
of a lion's head, with the mouth open. This incused im- 
pression on the back of the coin, produced from a relief on 
the punch by which the metal was struck into the principal 
die, would appear to be a mode of striking coins nearly as 
ancient as the rough square indent ; a fact I shall allude to 
again in describing the early coins of Magna Grsecia. 

On later coins of Phocea the Dioscuri appear, under 
whose protection the Phoceans are said to have been the 
first to perform long sea voyages ; founding Marseilles at a 
very early period, and other colonies in Italy and on the 
coast of Spain. The heads of PaUas and Mercury are also 
found on coins of this people ; such coins being found to 
belong to them by comparison with coins of a later period, 
bearing in addition to such types the name, abbreviated or 
in fuU, of the state. It is by comparison of such more 
recent coins with the earlier ones that many coins long con- 
sidered of uncertain origin have been assigned to their true 
position. 

No. 7, Plate I. — There are gold coins of Teos of an an- 
tiquity possibly as remote, judging from the workmanship, 
as any of the preceding, and what is very interesting, on 
one the most rude, the coin under description, the name of 
the state appears in full, written in the ancient manner, 
TlOM far TI02. This position of the sigma (2) denotes great 
antiquity ; 1 for E is evidence that the name was anciently 
written Tios. This coin has determined the attribution of 
several others to Teos, having for type the griphon's head 
only, which had been previously assigned to Phocea and other 
places, the more customary type of Teos being an entire 
sitting figure of a winged griffin — similar to that of Abdera, 
which latter M. Cadalvene says may be distinguished from 
that of Teos by having pointed wings, while those of the 
griffin of Teos are rounded at the ends.* 

No. 8, Plate I. — There are staters of Lampsacus of nearly as 
ancient fabric as any coins yet described. According to Pom- 
ponius Mela, the city of Lampsacus, in Mj^sia, was founded 
by the Phoceans, and was afterwards one of the towns 

* See plate of earliest silver coins, for the coin of Abdera. 
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assigned bj Xerxes to Themistocles as an txppancHfe. The 
name is said to be deriyed from Aafiira (lampa^ a shining 
light), the Phooean emigrants having determined to phuit 
the new colony where they first beheld a shining fight. 
Situated in a position to command all the adyantages of a 
great maritime commerce, the people of this state adopted 
the winged sea-horse as their monetary type, in allusion to the 
fleetness of their vessels; above the horse is a smallobject which 
Sestini describes as a flower, but which may be a sttu*, perhaps 
in allusion to the one which, shining with unusual brightness 
at the period of emigration, determined the site of the new 
city. Later coins of the I^Eunpsaceans have a head of Nep- 
tune, wearing the pileum or cap of Hberty wreadied with 
laurel, which would scarcely have been attributed to this 
place but for examples of a later period, in which the head 
m question is accompanied on the rerersi by the weU-known 
type of the winged sea-horse peculiar to Lampsacus. 

No. 9, Plate I. is a double stater of Cyzicus, a colony of 
Miletus, which received its name from its founder and first 
^king. Its gold staters were, perhaps, more celebrated 
than any other gold coin of the G-reeks, and after those 
of many other places ceased to be struck, either through 
the subjugation or destruction of the cities or states, or from 
other causes, the mint of Cyzicus continued in activity not 
only throughout the whole period of Qrecian greatness, but 
during the Eoman domination, even down to the reign of Jus- 
tinian, which, counting from the fall .of the Western Empire, 
brings these coins into modem history. It is conjectured that 
the earliest gold coin of modem Venice was imitated from 
them, and that the name of the sequin, the zecca and zechino 
of Venice, is but a corruption of the name of these ancient 
coins, which were termed Cyzicenes. 

We learn from a passage of Demosthenes that the stater 
of Cyzicus was of greater weight than that of other 
eities, and passed for twenty-eight drachmsB of Athens, 
instead of twenty. The gold double stater under descrip- 
tion is attributed by Sestini to Cyzicus, on account of its 
weight agreeing witn this extra standard, and because the 
lion, with the secondary type of a fish, was a type of the 
later coinage of this state, founded doubtless on the earlier 
ones. The reverse is extremely rude. 
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No. 15, Plate I, is a half stater of Cyzicus. The well- 
known type of the later coins of Cyzicus, the lion's head 
aeeompanied by a fish, is also found on half staters of the 
standard of Cyzicus, but more generally without the fish, 
showing that the lion's head alone was the simple original 
symbol adopted for the coins of this state. The weight and 
fabric of this very early half stater, are amply sufficient to 
prove its attribution to Cyzicus to be correct ; in fiirther 
proof of which one very similar may be cited, engraved by 
Sestinijhaving the inscription in extremelyancient characters, 
KiZTKE {Kizyke or Cizyce). Proserpine appears on the 
later coinage of Cyzicus with the title of Saviour (soter). 
It is thought that the veiled head on some coins of this 
state is that of Cybele, to whom the Argonauts when 
detained in Cvzicus, erected a statue on the neighbouring 
mountain, which, as related by Zosimus, was eventually 
removed to Constantinople by Constantine. The first king, 
Cyzicus, was destroyed by Cybele in consequence, as the 
fable states, of his having killed one of the lions belonging 
to her chariot, and from this circumstance and others con- 
nected with it, the lion's head was probably adopted as 
the type of the first national coinage. 

No. 10, PL I. — Colophon, in Ionia, furnishes our next 
example of the antique and primitive gold money we have been 
consideriiig; the piece is of veiy early date, and assigned to this 
city on good grounds. Pliny relates that the Colophonians an- 
ciently trained, dogs to assist in war, and that dogs were kept 
on the rock or fortress of the place to watch and give warning 
of the approach of an enemy. This statement would, of 
itself, be sufficient to account for the attribution of this coin 
to Colophon, even were it not, as it is, borne out by the fact 
that another similar coin bears the inscription KoXo (Kolo),the 
commencement of the name of the state. The dog, in this 
specimen stands upon a fish, and appears to be of the 
mastiff breed, that most likely to be tramed with success for 
the purposes mentioned by Pliny. The back has a punch- 
mark in four rough compartments. 

No. 11, PI. I. — ^The coins of the Ionian island of Chios are 
very numerous, commencing with the ^rliest periods of 
the art and continuing till a veiy late epoch. They afford, 
perhaps, better than any other Greek series the meane of 
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exlubitmg, in the ooinage of a single state, its progress fiom 
primtiYe rudeness to perfection, and its subsequent disea- 
den^ee. Tbe principal ^fype of the early coinage of the Chims 
IB the griffon, differing but shghtlj from that of Abdera. 
The gold coin, under description, is of this early period, and 
is meet probably a double stater. 

l^o. 12, !Pl. L, is of a somewhat different style of &bric, 
but judging from the rudeness and barbarism of the wxirk. 
manship it belongs also to the earliest period. It is sup- 
posed to belong to the Trojan city of Abydos, and the head, 
or raider face, may be that of Apollo, whose worship, as 
well as that of Diana, was greatly cultivated in that city— 4ts 
temple of Diana being one of the most celebrated in Asia, 
after that of Ephesus. Coins of Abydos of a later period bear 
on the reverse a head with streaming hair, supposed to 'be 
that of Leander in the act of swimming ; in allusion to the 
celebrated fable of Hero and Leander. 

No. 13, PI. I. — I shall have occasion again to refer to the 
gold coins of Clazomene, in treating of this branch of art, in 
its finest period, as they are among its most exquisite pro- 
ductions. In this place I shall only notice the coins of 
the earUest epoch, of which Clazomene furnishes many, 
which, — ^if not of equal antiquity with those attributed to 
Sardis, Miletus, &c. — ^belong yet to an epoch little moie 
recent. The present coin is a gold hemistater, having the 
well-known Clazomenean type of the winged boar on the 
obverse, and on the reverse <^ incused or sunk impression 
of a lion's head — a style of reverse nearly as ancient as the 
rough punch-mark without design. The type of the winged 
boar was adopted in accordance with the Clazomenian legend, 
related by ^han, that the neighbourhood of the city was 
long infested by a monster of that description, which com- 
mitted great devastation. 

From a careful examination of the coins of Plate I, and 

their descriptions in this chapter, the student may be 

enabled to form a very accurate notion of the style and 

mode of the earliest known coinage. These coins exhibit* 

different degrees of rudeness ; those of Lampsaeus, tJolo* 

phon, and Cyzicus, judging from the greater regularity 

of the punch-mark, being more recent than many of the 

others. That of Teos, on the contrary, with a single, small, 

c2 
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and deep indent on the reverse, and that of Fhocea, of 
very similar fabric, appear fully as ancient in their general 
cluuracter as those of Sardis, Miletus, and the Darics; 
but it must be borne in mind that the greatest rudeness 
of fabric does not always, of necessity, indicate the greatest 
antiquity, as it may have occurred in consequence of the 
greater degree of barbarism of states issuing tliem,— some 
coins of the islands, for instance, being excessively rude 
imitations of the coins of the neighbouring continent, at 
a time when the latter had made considerable progress. 
Another fact must also.be borne in mind, as of impor- 
tance in determining the relative antiquity of coins, which 
is, that some states, the purity and sterling quality of 
whose early coins became celebrated, continued to coin after 
the primitive manner, lest any change in the appearance of 
the money should cause its depreciation, or induce strangers 
to doubt its genuineness. Such was the case with the 
JElginetans, who continued to coin in the ancient form to 
the end of their independence ; but, though the old forms 
are still preserved, a eradually increasing; neatness and per- 
tection o{ ^orkmansfip ma/ he traced^ NotwithstanLg 
these difficulties, I think it may be fairly assumed, and the 
more so as the assumption is backed by the statements of 
ancient authors, that the coins attributed to Sardis belong 
to the earliest period of art, and thus corroborate the evidence 
of Herodotus, when he states that the Lydians were the 
first to coin gold and silver money. The coin of Miletus, 
No. 1, also bears incontestible marks of the highest antiquity, 
and may possibly have even preceded the Lydian issue ; but 
Miletian coins having been produced in comparatively small 
numbers may not have become at once celebrated like a pro- 
fuse issue of the richer Lydians, and consequently not have 
been noticed by historians. It also seems probable, from 
the preceding observations, that if the darics were not coined • 
till the subjugation of the Greek colonies by the Persians, 
about 654 B.C., they must have been imitations in style 
of much earlier works; otherwise we may suppose that 
the Greeks, or more especially the Lydians, whose subjuga- 
tion immediately preceded that of the Greeks, had preserved 
the exact modes and types of their first coinage, and that 
Croesus continued to strSke gold coins at the moment of his 
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' ov^hrow, precisely after tbe maamer of the earliest issues, 
while his immense wealth enabled him to coin vast num- 
bers of gold staters. The Persians, it may be, coined the 

. darics for circulation in Asia Minor, exactly afber the &8hion 
of the. Croesian staters, the repute of which made them 
current in all the then civilised world, which may aLso 
account for the primitive style of the reverse of the darics, 
without assigning to them the same hi^h antiquity aa to the 
earnest Greek and Lydian coins. This is, of course, mere 
cbzijecture, .but it reconciles the difficulty concerning the 
darics, which, though all precisely of the same character, 
doubtless belong to several successive epochs.* It would 
aJso account for the fine style of the heads of the buU and 
lion on the Sardian coins, which forms a strange contrast to 

. the excessively nide and formless indent of the punch-mark of 
the reverse, and is exactly similar to that of the darics. This 

^ might be further elucidated by a careful examinati<m of all 
the,, known Sardiaa coins, in which, possibly, progressive 
degreea of excellence in the execution of the types might be 
discovered, though the rude style of the back was scrupulously 
preserved, as an original and long venerated characteristic. 



CHAPTEE in. 



THE EARLIEST SILVER COINAGE OF GREECE. COINS OP J3GINA, 

ARGOS, ATHENS, fto. 

The Parian Chronicle^ as stated in the previous chapter, re- 
cords that Phidon, King of Argos, first employed the people 
of .^Igina to coin silver money. This is conjectured to have 
taken place in the eighth century before the Christian era. 
In corroboration of this statement, we find that the coins of 
the island of ^gina present characteristics of the most 
ancient period of coinage in Greece or the neighbouring 
islands. They are easily recognised by the tortoise, which is 
their invariable type, the later examples having, in addition, 

* For kter Persian coins see note, page 14. 
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tlie initial letter, A, and in some cases the greater part ot 
the name of the ishind. It was, till recently, thougst that 
the ooins with the type of the tortoise were the coins struck 
by those isUnders for Phidon, the Argive prince, hut the 
remarks contained in an interesting article on the subject 
bj^Mr. Borrel, inevitably lead to the supposition that siieh 
w«0 not the case, but that these coins were the nuMaey of 
the ^ginetans themselyes, while those of similar fabric 
bearing the dolphin for type (No. 4, Plabe II.,) which wiU 
be described in their pkoe, may possiblr be the coins atnick 
bj them for the jxrince of Argos. 

The earliest coins of ^gina are probably of sooiewhiit 
earlier date than those supposed to be struck for Phidon, aa 
we may be allowed to imer from the inscription of the 
Parian Chronicle, that Phidon found the islanders already 
in possession of the art of coining money, and was the first 
prince of the continental G^reek states who took, advantage 
of the important discovery. The ' ^ginetans themselves^ a 
maritime and enterprising race, had probably received the 
art fix>m the Lydians in their commercial desuings with the 
Greek states of Asia Minor ; the nature of whose gold 
coins has been discussed in Chap. II. 

No. 1, Plate II., is the earliest known form of the -^gi- 
netan coinage. The tortoise is rudely but boldly formed, 
with the simplicity yet grandeur of conception of the early 
Greek artists; while the back has four deep toangular indents 
of the most primitive character. 

Ijfo.: 2, Plate II., exhibits the next step in advance ; the 
turtle or tortoise is enriched with a row of knobs along the 
back, and is better executed ; while the back has more the 
character of the earliest Asiatic gold. 

No. 3 shows an entirely new and more finished treatment 
of the tortoise; which some authors have considered to be 
the land tortoise, at that time substituted for turtle. But 
Pausanias states that the land and sea tortoises are perfectly 
similar in that region ; only differing in the formation of 
the feet. The coin. No. 3, has, in addition to the type, the 
initial letter A, and the punch-mark on the reverse is much 

* The Parian marble gives a date, which accords with 895 b.c, but Grote, 
Clinton, B5ckb, and MU;ller, give the dates between 783 or 770, and 744 or 
730 B.C. 
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more symmetrical. Late examples have the letters Air, 
and some few the name in full, while one or more of l^e 
compartments on the reverse are ornamented with a neatly 
executed dolphin — ^but these belong to a later period of the 
art, which this is not the place to dilate upon. 

The money of the iBginetans, from its weight and pmrity^ 
soon obtaiaed a very general circulation, forming nearly the 
only circulating medium of the Peleponnesus, the pieces Deing 
called tortoises (xeXou^ai), from their type. The tortoise was 
sacred to Mercury, to whom the ancients attributed the 
inrention of weights aud measures, and also money; and these 
islanders, in adopting it as their type, testified their devo- 
tion to like god of commerce and industry. Erom the great 
faith with which the coins of this small state were received, 
wherever they were known, it is supposed that it was not 
thought advisable to change their type or form, so that in 
the latest coinage of ^gina much of the early form and 
character was kept up, after great improvements had been 
made in the coinage of other states. 

No. 4j Plate III., is a coin bearing all the characters of 
^ginetan £i.bric and standard, accompanied by types which 
render it extremely probable that it is one of those struck by 
this people for Phidon, King of Argos.* It is well known 
that the dolphins were an early symbol of the coinage of Argos, 
and, though abandoned for a time, were afberwaros resumed ; 
and they appear upon later and well known coins of that state, 
accompanied by the wolf and other national devices, and also 
by the head of Juno, whose temple at Argos is described by 
Fausanias, in speaking of the ^atue by Polycletes in gold 
and ivory, which was executed for that shrine. 

No. 5, PI. III., is a rude coin of the ^ginetan standard, 
but possibly executed in some more remote island, where 
the standard of JSgina had been adopted through com^ 
mercial intercourse, but where a national symbol was 
adopted in preference. It greatly resembles in fobric some 
rude coins of Thasus. PeUerin mentions several mutations^ 
not only of standard, but also of form and type, which have 
led some to assign them to the state whose types are thus 
imitated — a very high antiquity being assigned to such 
coins, to account for their excessive rudeness of execution. 

* Htrod., lib. vi. c. 127. 
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No. 6, H. n., is a coin of more genuine aspect, still 
belonging to the same style of fabrication as those of .^Jgina. 
It is assigned, by M. Cadalvene, to Coressus, and apparently on 
good ground, the initials of the name 9 ^ accompanying the 
.type. These letters are of very ancient form, the Phoenician 
koph 9 being used instead of k, which has also been observed 
on the most ancient coins of Corinth. The types are a cuttle- 
iish and another small fish, the species of which is doubts. 
The cuttle-fish alludes to the worship of Neptune, a deity- 
much venerated by the Coressians as the protector of their 
island, which was more anciently known as JETidfrtM^a (Yd/wo-o-a), 
a place abounding in springs. 

No. 7, Plate XI., is a coin of early fabric, attributed to 
Teos, in Ionia. We are informed iy Herodotus that the 
Teians, dreading the encroachments of the Persians in Ionia, 
abandoned their city, and founded Abdera, in Thrace. The 
coinage of the latter place bears the same type, the griffon, as 
that of the parent ci^, but with a slight difierence in treat- 
ment, as remarked by an eminent numismatist, which may 
enable the collector to assign the proper coins to their 
respective localities. This distinction consists in the form 
of the- wings of the griffon, which «re painted on the coins of 
Abdera (see No. 1, PI. IV.), while on those of Teos they are 
rounded, as shown in the present example. The griffon wacr 
sacred to Apollo, to whom an especial worship was devoted 
in most of the Ionian cities, but more particular^ in Teos. 

No. 8, Plate XI., is a very remarkable coin. The greatest 
Grecian name, that of Athens, does not hold the rank in 
monetary art* that might be expected firom its pre-eminence 
in general civilisation and refinement. The earhest Athenian 
coins commonly known belong to an epoch much later than 
the one I am now treating of; this rare coin, however, belong? 
to the earliest period of the art, and is evidence that, although 
the Athenians may have coined but in small quantities,^' 
yet that native money was evidently struck very soon after 
the early coinage of ^giaa. This coin bears the well known 

* The coini^ of Athens hd'werer, though not ranking high in point of 
art, held the highest rank for purity and weight, and eventuallj circulated mor» 
widely than that of any other Grecian state. 

f The money of their close neigfahours, the JEginetans, whose island Pericles 
called the eyesore of the Pineus, being, perhaps, found, at that time, tuffidcmt 
f«Mr the public currency. 
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Athenian symbol, the owl, sacred to the tatelarj deitjr, 
Mineiva, whose Greek name, Athena, became that of the 
city ; it appears to belong to a period corresponding to the 
second stage of the coinage of jEgina, the same Imob-like 
style of ornament being adopted on the breast of the owl 
as on the back of the tortoise (No. 2)> 

No. 9, Plate II., is an extremely early coin of BoBOtia, 
bearing the well-known type of the buckler, which was never 
abandoned on the coins of this district up to the latest 
period. Some have imagined that this type was a perverted 
copy of the Egyptian scarabei, which they supposed to be 
a kind of stone money among the Egyptians. The Ephesian 
bee, and even the early Corinthian pegasus, have both been 
supposed to have the same origin ; but the hypothesis is not 
received by sound numismatists. It is thought by others 
that the shield, or buckler type of the Boeotians, originated 
in the celebrity of this race in the manufacture of armour, 
Homer praising the shield of Ajax as having been made in 
the town of Syle, in BoBotia. But its adoption had proba- 
bly a more intimately religious origin, aU Grecian types being 
originally symbols sacred in some way to tutelar deities. 

No. 10, Plate XI., is a coin of Lete, in Macedonia, and is 
an example of the free manner in which early Greek artists 
occasionally treated mythological subjects on the public 
comage. Pan and Silenus were greatly venerated at 
Lete ; and it is possibly Pan carrying off the nymph who 
became the mother of Silenus, that is represented on this 
rude and extremely ancient coin, which belongs to almost 
the earliest numismatic period, as will be seen on examining 
the reverse. 

No. 11, Plate XI., is a coin of Dyracchium (a small city 
on the coast of Hlvria) ; it evidently belongs to the early 
P^nod of coinage of wluch I am treating, and tends to show 
liow rapidly tlus important art spread among the states of 
^^^eece, and even tne neighbouring and far less civilised 
countries. The type on the principal side is a cow saektioff 
a calf— a similar type to that found on a most ancient gold 
Btater of apparently Asiatic workmanship, which Sestini 
assigns to Cyzicus, concluding that it alluded to the fertility 
of the soil ; such, however, could hardly be the case in the 
sterile mountainous country of Illyria. 
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. No. 12^ Plate II. — These coins are only found in tbe Isbod 
of Ceos, which, with most of the Qjclades, received Athenian 
coloniea at an qbjAj period. The vafie is supposed to allude 
to the purifications and ablutions used in the initiation to 
the mysteries of Bacchus, the deity chiefly worshipped in 
that island. 

No. 13, Plate II., is a hemidrachm, or half-dcacfama^ of 
about the same pmod as the earliest coins of ^gina.; and, 
from the type of the Hon, has been assigned to Gjzicus. The 
style of the lion might, indeed, lead to the supposition, of its 
being a.Ljdian coin, struck at Sardis ; but the configuration 
of the punch-marks of the reyerse differ from the more 
shapeless Lydian reyerses. 

No. 14, Plate II., is a half-drachma, assigned by Mionnet.to 
Abydos ; and the later coins of this city, on which similar 
typea are accompanied by the name or initials of the city, 
seem to provethe conjecture to be weU-founded. The fiibric 
of the coin denotes high antiquity ; and the maritime position 
of this celebrated city, weU known to have enjoyed great 
commercial prosperity at a very early period, is sufficient to 
account for its being one of the pearliest seats of coioage. 

Its poetical celebrity, founded on the well-known legend 
of H^o and Leander, is supposed to be commemorated on 
some of its coins of a later period, on which is a head 
with long streaming locks, supposed to be that of Leander 
in the act of swimming the "ocean stream '' in the. night, 
guided by the beacon-lamp in the tower of Hero.* 

No. 15, Plate II., is a rare silver coin, now in the fiEimous 
Hunterian collection at Glasgow, where, with many other 
treasures of antiquity, it remains buried within rusly locks 
and bolts. It has been assigned to Samos, by Sestim.; but, 
as that learned numismatist made several errors in his 
attributions to that locality, this may be one of them. 
It is enough for my present purpose that it is a genuine 
silver coin of the highest antiquity, of grand, though rude, 
design and execution; and serves well to complete the 
seriea of examples which I have thought it necessary to 
give of the easiest known silver coinage0.t After the 

- * Mentioned also in Chapter II., on the earliest gold coinage, p. 19: 
f I have thought it more advisahle to make two distinct chapters. oa th* 
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perusal of' this series of descriptions, it will be well to refer 
again to the whole of the examples in PI. II., hj a care* 
fed examination of which, the g^ieral character and local 
varieties of the silver coinage will be pretty well appreciated. 
It wiU be tteenk that during this epoch no attempt whatever 
was made to produce an omainental impression on the reverse, 
which is invariably occupied by the cavity produced by the 
punch or wedge, struck by tm hammer, in the act of pro* 
dutang the coin. The idea of making the punch itself the 
vehicle of an omam^stal design, as well as the die, marks 
another epoch in the art, and will be treated of in its proper 
place. 

In the m^eaatime, I shall proceed to describe a different 
s^le of manufacture, which prevailed in the Q^reek colonies 
of southern Italy, at an epoch nearly coeval with the issue 
of the earliest coins above enumerated^-which, with oilier 
modes of fabric, will form the subject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EARLY SILVER COINS OP BYTHINIA At^D OF THE WESTERN C0U)NIBS 
OF QRBECE, . EXHIBITING VARIOUS AND PECULIAR, MODBS OF 
PRIMITIVE WORKMANSHIP. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapters, that the 
original mode of coining money waa by striking a piece of 
metal into a mould or die, by means of a wedge or punch, 
until the piece of metal was sufficiently driven into the 
mould to receive a perfect impression. The money thus 
produced had, of course^ one perfect side — ^that driven into 
the die» the other being, marked with the deep, and, at first, 

earUest gold, and ibe Mrliett silver, giving tho former to Asia, and thu latter 
to .Europe, tbough in point of primitive character of workmanship, it is pntty 
evident that the gold coining states of Asia issaed silver also, as. may be seen by 
the speeimens in this plate, Nos. 13, 14, and 15; while the silver staten of 
Sardia and the silver darics are also not to be overlooked. 
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irregular indent of the punch. This process was gradually 
improYed by making the punch more regular in form, the 
mode of doing which vaned in different states, as will be 
exhibited in the following series of examples. 

No. 1, Plate III., is a silyer coin of Chalcedon, in Bithynia, 
the reverse of which has the impress of the punch, &8hioned 
somewhat after the shape of the sails of a windmill. This 
form of reverse is what French numismatists term " en aUes 
de maulin.** The obverse of this coin has one of the usual 
l^es of the place; a bull, with the letters kaax (KALCH), 
the first four of kaaxhaonian (KALCHEDONION), of the 
Chalcedonians, found in full on later coins. 

No.. 3, Plate III., is a very ancient coin of Corinth ; showing 
an unusual form of punch-mark, forming the figure known 
in G-reek ornament as the *' key pattern." The Pegasus on 
the obverse, which is of a rude archaic style of art, was 
adopted as the leading type of Corinthian money, in celebra- 
tion of its subjection by the hero BeUerophon, an early 
chief of the Corinthians. 

On late Corinthian coins, when both sides became per- 
fect, the head of Minerva appears on the reverse. This 
divinity is stated to have been the protectress of BeUerophon, 
who was by her assistance enabled to possess himself of the 
winged horse, and to achieve his famous exploit against the 
monster ChimsBra ; a corresponding fable to that of the 
Athenian Theseus and the Minotaur, which however finds 
no similar record on the money of Athens. At Corinth 
there was a temple erected to A^iutx^^Xmrcs — (Minerva 
the Bridler,) in allusion to that part of the myth which 
describes Minerva as instructing BeUerophon in the mode 
of placing the bridle on the winged steed. Pindar grandly 
describes this feat of BeUerophon.* 

The Corinthians, as is well known, founded the colony of 
Syracuse, in SicUy ; and among the earUest money of that 
flourishing colony we find the foUowing example : — 

No. 4, Plate III., is a coin of Syracuse, which exhibits 
the same pattern of pimch-mark as that of the curious coin 
of the parent ci^,just described. The obverse of this coin 
has the head of Jupiter, behind which is the thunderbolt ; 
and in front, the letters stp (SYR). This early Syracusaa 

• 01. xiii 89. 
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coin, thougli apparently of nearly the same period, is already 
an improyement upon its Conntfaian prototype ; and is an 
eyidence of the great progress in art, wmch the Greek 
colonies in Italy and Sicily so rapidly made, especially in 
the fabrication of the pubhc money, in which, in nigh uiish 
and intricate elaboration, they eventually surpassed the 
Greeks themselves. 

Later coins of Syracuse, struck by the Syracusans, with ^ 
the Corinthian ty^e^ of the Pegasus, and the head of 
Minerva, in honour of the successes of Timoleon, when sent ^j 
to their assistance from Corinth, are farther and more ' ---^ 
striking proofs of the superiority of Sicilian art; the 
Pegasus being more highly finished, and the head of ^^ 
Minerva, though of similar design, being strikingly superior, ^ 
in every respect, to Corinthian coins of the same period. 

No. 2, Plate III., is a very early coin of Sehnus, a town on 
the south coast of Sicily, whose ruins are still one of the 
greatest wonders of the island ; some of the columns of the 
principal temple being of greater diameter than those of any 
ancient edifice known, except those of Egypt. Selinus, it is 
conjectured, took its name from the stream on which it was 
built — ^a common practice among the Greeks of Sicily and 
Magna GrsBcia — ^the stream itself haviag received its name 
from the abundance of wild parsley — in Greek, shainon 
{Selinon) — ^growing on its banks. This herb became,probably, 
aacred to the presiding nymph, and so, as a sacrea symbol, 
was adopted as the principal type of the coinage of this city. 
I have introduced it here in order to exhibit another variety 
of form in the punch-mark of the reverse, which appears to 
be a sort of approach, in concave, to the form of the 
design of the obverse ; and so forms a link between the 
shapeless punch-mark, and the incused coins I am about to 
speak of. 

In a former chapter I have described a few rare instances 
in which very early coins of some of the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor, have a punch-mark forming a distinct design; and, 
to a certain extent, a perfect reverse ; the design being in 
concave, or incused, as numismatists express it. These sunk 
designs, were, of course, in reHef on the punch ; with the 
intention, no doubt, of increasing the power of that instru- 
ment to drive the piece of metal about to be coined, well into 
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the mould. One of tlie most ancient eccsmples -tiiat ean be* 
cited, ckT this mode of Goini^, is, possibly, the- half stater of 
Ciasomene, Plate I., No. 13, which, while it has the usual 
type of that place, Hhe winged boar, in relief on the principal 
side (see Chap. II.), has on tiie roTesrse a rude linai's head, 
nvnued, or sunk. 



THE IKCTTSED COINAGE OF MAGNA GE2ECIA. 

I have here to describe several examples of a perfected 
i^stem of the imcused method, which it appears some of the 
week colonies in Magna Greaecia adopted even in their 
earliest coinages. And not only did they thus depart from 
the more usual practice of ike parent sta^s in coining their 
money, as regards the treatment of the punch, but the whole 
system appears to have undergone reformation ; the pieces 
produced being no longer thick and hemispherically raised 
towards the centre, like the older coins of the Greelts of the 
Peloponnesus, Asia Minor, and the Greek islands : but very 
thin and flat, the pieces of two drachms being largest in sur- 
face than four drachm pieces of the parent states. 

This Magna OrsBcian incused coinage belongs to a very 
early period, as can be proved by the coins of Sybaris, 
which city was destroyed in the year 510 B.C. ; while pre- 
viously to this period, the incused mode of coinage had been 
already abandoned in favour of the more usual method. 
After the disuse of the incused method, coins of Sybaris, 
apparently belonging to more than one distinct stage of 
progress, are known ; so that the incused mettiod must have 
been abandoned f<0r some considerable time previous to the 
destruction of the city in 510 B.C. Supposmg it- to have 
been some forty or fifty years only, it woiild place the period 
of abandoning that mode of coinage as early as 550 B.C., 
and the probable period of the issue of many of the earliest 
coins of that make, at least as early as 600 B.C. Mr. Mil- 
Hngen, the fiuthor who has most suceessftdly studied this 
class of coins, appears almost tempted to place them, in 
point of antiquity, before any other coins whatever; and 
certainly, as far as dseertamed date, they are ^o. The 
coins 01 Alexander I. of Macedon, are the earliest of either 
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Oreeian or Asiatic coins to which a positiye date can 
foe assigned (and that is not eartier than 500 b.o.) ; which 
renders the much greater perfection of manipulation of the 
incused coins of Sybaris, and other places in Magna GrsBcia, 
dating 600 B.C., truly extraordinary ; for though the work- 
manship is of Archaic character, it is so complete, and so 
finished in its style, as to place any other coins, of supposed 
equal antiquity, at a great distance in these respects. 
Nevertheless, the original idea of such a mode of fobrication 
was probably brought to Italy by colonists from FhocsBa, 
or Clazomene, where I have described the partial existence 
of a somewhat similar practice. 

Mr. Millingen suggests the possibility that this method 
was adopted to prevent forgery ; but, if such was the case, 
the precaution was inefTectual, as forgeries are now in exist- 
ence executed with great address, which are evidently as old 
as the earliest issues of the originals. This early money of 
Magna GrsBcia is, perhaps, as I have above suggested, the 
earhest of any description to which a date can be assigned ; 
yet certainly not of the same high antiquity as some ancient 
gold of Lydia and the Asiatic colonies of Greece, from which 
the idea of an incused reverse was, no doubt, originally 
derived. The coius of Alexander I., of Macedon, issued 
about 480 b.c, are, as I have stated, the oldest to which a 
positive date can be assigned, either of Greece or Western 
Asia, while it appears pretty certain that the incused coins of 
Sybaris were executed between 560 and 620 B.C., in 
confirmation of which it will be necessary to recapitulate 
some previously stated facts. Sybaris was founded by a 
colony of Achaians, in the year 721 b.c, and destroyed in 
the year 510 B.C. : previous to its destruction the ancient 
mode of coinage, with an incused or stmh impression of the 
l^e of the obverse on the back, had been abandoned, and 
the thick coins, in the more usual Greek style, with raised 
impressions on both sides, been adopted, ^ut these last- 
named «K,ins flwyiave been issued after the re-estabUshment 
of the city in 453, which existed under its ancient name till 
448 B.C., when it was again destroyed by the Crotonians. 
During those five years the second class of coins may have 
been executed — which, however, would still give the earliest 
incused coins of Sybaris an undoubted antiquity.^ rai^iug 
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fromSlOtaSSOB.c, euppoaing, which is imllkelr, that it was 
not before the last-mentioned date that they began to coin 
manej. The wood-cut represents one of the earliest known 



incuaed coins of Sybaris, the sunk impreBsion of the ri 

being represented by the dark shade . The inscription 

is merely Y/^ written in archaic characters from right to 
left, the si^a (i) bein^ placed face downwu^, as is usual 
in very ancient inscriptions ; it would stand in more modem 
characters, and written from left to right, srt (SY), the first 
two letters of the name of the city. The single tvpe, the 
bull, alludes no doubt to the river, on or near which the 
city was built,* and the name of which, "Thurium," it is 
supposed to have taken after its second re-establishment. 
The coins of Sybaris, afterwards struck under its new name 
of Thurium, belong to the finest period of Greek art, and 
are among the most beautiful coins known. 

I shall now proceed to describe the eiamplea of the in- 
cused coinage of Magna Grtecia in the order in which they 
occur on Plate III. 

No. 6, Plate III., is an incused coin of Caulonia, an 
Achaian colony, led by Typbon of ^gium in Achaia, who 
founded this celebrated Grieco-Italic city probably as early as, 
or earlier than, 700 b.o. The inscriptions on the coins of this 
city do not read from right to left, like the oldest of Sybaris 
and Posidonia, and, therefore, though they are of the same 
character, are probably only cotemporary with the later coins 

• 3m Cb^Wr on Oreck Cuni of Ihe Gocit period.— C<uii> of Gclu. 
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of that class of the two aboye-mentioned places ; still, at 
least, as old, most probably, as 500 B.C.,* or, perhaps, half a 
century might be added to this estimate of uieir antiquiiy. 
The name of this city is abbreviated in the inscription (during 
the incused period) as katao (KAULO). The type is a naked 
figure, holding a branch in one hand, and supporting in the 
other a smaU figure, which holds a smaller branch in each 
hand. In front of the figure is a stag or fawn ; and the 
whole of these types are repeated in hollow at the back, as 
shown by the dark shade in the engraving. This type has 
not been well explained, and all that can be said with cer- 
tainty respecting it, is that it most likely alludes to some 
local tradition. In fabric, with the exception of the more 
modem character of the inscription, it greatly resembles the 
incused money of Sybaris; but the figure, though still 
archaic, is in a more advanced style of art, and is executed in 
the sharpest style ; while the border, forming a circle much 
truer than is usual in any ancient coins except those of this 
class, is very neatly executed. The reverse is, as stated, a 
repetition in hollow of the relief on the obverse, and the 
punch with which it was produced must have been very 
accurately and carefully finished. 

No. 6, Plate III., is an early coin of Tarentum of this class, 
and of higher antiquity than the Caulonian coin just de- 
scribed ; its type is a figure of a young man in the act of 
striking a lyre, and is supposed, by the most recent authorities, 
to represent Taras, the son of Neptune, who founded and 
gave his name to the city. This supposil^onis confirmed by 
the presence of the name sapat, written from right to left, 
in the ancient oriental manner, in front of the figure, just as 
the name Koras, or Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, 
appears on coins bearing the head of that semi-divinity. 
Taras was the reputed son of Neptune ; and on later coins 
of Tarentum, he appears riding on a dolphin, or accompanied 
by other marine emblems, to be more particularly noticed 
in treating of coins of a later period, where Tarentan coms 

* Mr. Millingen merely says anterior to 389, B.C., the epoch of the des- 
truction of Caulonia ; hut the incused style had at that period heen long 
discontinued. Later Caulonian coins, with reliefs on hoth sides, exist, having a 
stag for the type of the reverse. ** 
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liold a m()st oonspumoitt phee^ for numb^, Twetj, and 
beautj. 

TttPan^iuaL was a oolony fouoded hj tine Laoetemoniaiia 
near tlia aeuthem eztrenuty of the ItaliaDL peniasulay and it 
iiot, Oiily became the moat poweifnl oi tins Greek dities of 
Ita]^» but its pf0flf>eait7 was alsOithe moat endsinng, a cij^ 
coQiata&ee atfanbuted to its exeelleckt pditical iiuititiitioni, 
which, like thoee of Eome and Sparta^ and that, of moduli 
Englaiod, partook, in nearly equal part^ of the democratic 
and aristocpatic pmeiple». Its strcaig posttion was another 
advantage. For five hundred years no enemy ^erod the 
waUd of Tarentum ; and when the Bomans took it, in the 
war with Pyrrhus (272 b.c.), it was hy treason of the leader 
intrusted with its defence-^^as it was aUo at its seeood eap- 
ture, after the utter discomfiture ef Hanniibal, in the seocmd 
Punic war (20$ B.C.). After this second rwerae, it lost all 
its extmor terri^ciry, but yet preserved its internal inde- 
peadence!, and was one of the Hellenic cities of Italy, which, 
in the time of Stmbo, still preserved the language of Ga*eeee. 

The incused coin under description is possibly meariy aa 
eaarly as the earliest of Sybans, judging £pom the Tery 
archaic character of the figure of the Taraa^ and firom thte 
fact of the inscription being written from right to left, after 
the most ancient manner ; while the Greek P (B) is writt^i 
with the tail Hke the Boman B, onfy shorter, which par- 
tially confirms^ Phny's assertion, that the Greek alphabet 
was originaUy formi^ like the Boman. 

The. coinage of Tarenitum, as observed, eventually surpassed 
in extent, in excellence of workmanship, and variety of types, 
that of every other Greek city of Italy or Sicily, except Syra- 
cuse. The gold bearsr fifteem or sixteen distinctly diffierent 
types; aad the silver, in the. collection of Carelli, preseated 
aJmo ^ht hundred vairietieSi But I haveonlytodointhiB 
piaoe with the inctmd mocu^y of the eariy pmod which has only 
two types — onje,.thatof the engraving, JS.o.6, Mate'III.,ju»t 
das^i»bed : a youthful figure, holding a lyre ajotd the pledrumj 
with the inscription, "Taras;'* and, the other, Taras riding on 
a dolphjji, executed iu a simikr style of art, and with the saniie 
inscription^ aod also incused with the type of the obverse 
on the ba(^. This last type is the origin of the type of sueh 
exquisite workmanship, which afterwards appeared on the 
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didrachms of akker period. The iype of the firsl-iianed of 
these two coins is soHietimes found inetued with ^e lype of 
the seoond or the rerene ; a singular yariety, engiafeii in 
the work of the Due de Loynes, entitled ''NouFellet Anaaleft 
Arfffanitk>giqiie»^"* Some have connderod the fint to be 
Apolk), hcdding^ is hi» right hand a hjaeinth flower ; which 
woi^. appear to make the %ure that of Apollo HjaontinhuB, 
whoae vernhip was establiiwed at Tarentum. Othen hara 
deemed the figure that of a Satyr, offering the jiower coMed 
Satyntaa, in memory of the ancient name of the tMnitory 
upon which Tar^xhim was founded^which was caQed Satyrion. 
But these hypothesea ace without sufficient foundatson ; and 
it ifi mosk probable the deTice alludes to some kieal myth, 
the reeiHrd of which has not been preserved. The secxmd 
type, howenrer, undoubtedly represmits Taras, the son of 
^Neptune, and the legendary founder of the diy which was 
oaUed after the name of its Sunder Taras. 

The eazly money of Tara&tum is considered by Mr. 
MOlxEtgen less andent than that of the Achaian cokMaies; but 
the in^riptian, written in yery aacient eharaeters from right 
to le£k, appears tQ» make it, at least, move aneient than that of 
Oaulonia aad oter eities ; yet that eminent archaologist has, 
doulii^s, good feundafcion for the remark he has put fbarth. 

No. 7, Hate III., is an incused coin of Crotona This 
coin, like those just described of Oaulonia and Tarentnm, is 
a sihF^ didra&hni. Crotona waa an Achaian colony, founded 
710 B.G., by Myscellus, of Ehyp», in Achaia; it rose 
rapidly to wealth and power, and the coinage is remaricable 
for its abundance and great yariety of interesting types. 
The pnacipal and most andent of these types is the 
tripod^ of the Fythiaa Apollo, whose oracle ecmunu- 
nieated to Myseellus the locality in which the departing 
colony ou^t to erect their new eify. Hercules and his 
attiibiilefl were also £sm!mrite types on this seriea of coins, 
he beanff the finuaider of the Olympic &:ames, at which the 
Gtotmmaa, mek ^ti& unexampl^ suix^s, hsvi^g obtnined 
the pnze thirteen timea in tw^xty-six Olympniids. The 
most ancient incused coins of Crotona haye simply the 

tripod for principal type, and the inscription 9^0 the 

first three lettera of the name ; the kc^^ being used instead 

♦ Paris, 1837. 

D 2 
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of the kappa, as was usual on the oldest coins of Corinth ; 
the same type is incused on the reverse. 

The tripod which forms the principal type of the most 
ancient coins of this place, is executed with great neatness 
and finish, as is also the incused reverse, and the character 
9 or K indicates considerable antiquity, independent of the 
style of coinage ; the incused manner having, undoubtedly, 
been abandoned through the whole of the Grseco-Italic cities 
at a very early period. 

On later coins of Crotona, one bearing the most interest- 
ing devices is that with a tripod, on either side of which 
are a figure of Apollo, holding an arrow, and the serpent 
Python, with the inscription kpothn ; and on the reverse, 
the inscription oiKirrA:g, in archaic characters, and Herciiles 
seated before a blazing altar, holding a branch of laurel 
in one hand, and in the other his club. The first of these 
types alludes to the slaying of the serpent Python by 
Apollo, for which exploit he received the surname of Pythian, 
under which he was worshipped at Crotona. The type of 
the reverse alludes to the expiatory rite of Hercules, after 
the death of Croton, or to the offering made to his father 
Zeus, On the establishment of the Olympic games. The 
branch of olive is that brought by him wom the country 
of the Hyperboreans, of which the crowns of victory were 
formed. 

No. 8, Plate III., is a coin of Metapontum ; somewhat more 
modem, perhaps, but still belonging to the ancient incused 
period. 

Metapontum was founded, apparently, by a Pelasgic 
colony from Chaone, in the north of Gf^reece, about 700 B.C.* 
The prosperity of the colony appears to have been great and 
rapid; and the magnificent gifts of the Metapontians to 
many Greek temples, recorded by Pausanius, testify to the 
riches of this flourishing city. Metapontum, with the ex- 
ception of Tarentum, and the Brettians, is the only Grreek 
state of Italy that struck gold, and the number and variety 
of the types of its coinage are hardly surpassed by any 
of the Magna-Grecian series. 

The ear of com, sacred to Ceres, was early adopted by this 

* For details, see Millingen's " Kumismatique de TADcienne Italic.^* 
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people, in token of gratitude to that divinity for the fertility 
of their country ; and on the earliest coins it is unaccom- 
panied by any other symbol, and the inscription is simply 
ME, the two first letters of the name. This brevity denotes 
a high antiquity, nearly equal, perhaps, to the earliest coins 
of Posidonia and Sybaris. On later coins of this state, the 
types become very various and interesting, especially those 
ivhich appear to have been struck for prizes (affka) at public 
games dedicated to the river deity Acheloiis,* of which the 
type is a bearded figure, with the head of a blill (the usual 
form, of a river god), leaning on a reed, and holding a cup, 
with a dolphin beneath, the legend being axeaoio abaon. 
The reverse of this interesting coin is the ancient type, the 
ear of wheat, accompanied by a grasshopper. 

As a transition fiim the reverses formed by incused repe- 
titions of the type of the obverse, we find on the coinage 
of the G-rseco-Italian cities incused impressions on the 
reverse, different from the raised ones of the obverse. Of 
such is the next specimen. 

No. 9, Plate III., is a coin of Sybaris, of a later period, 
showing a singular variety of this incused style, perhaps the 
transition back to the more usual Greek style. It has the 
well-known Sybaritan tjrpe on the principal side, while the 
reverse is incused with the impress of an amphora, much in 
the manner that the lion's head is struck into the reverse of 
the gold coin of Clazomene, described in the latter part of 
chapter II, (p. 19.) It also has a greater resemblance to 
that style of coinage than the usual incused series, inasmuch 
as it is thicker, and consequently more fitted to receive a 
distinct impress at the back. 

No. 10; Plate III., is an example of a hemidrachm of 
Metapontum, in the above manner; having an incused 
ram's head at the back of the usual type of the place, the 
wheat-ear. 

No. 11, is still another variety of this transition style, also 
a coin of Metapontum, having a wheat-ear on the obverse, 
while the reverse is formed of an incused pattern, perhaps a 
rude representation of the crescent and star. It now only 

♦ AcheloUs, a river of that part of Greece from which the colony origi- 
nallj emigrated. 
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required the type of the rererse to be ndsed, like ihaJt of the 
oh?erae, to bring the mode of ^ricfttion of these inteavsting 
coinB to the usual mode of Greek csoiiiage, with, perfect 
obrene and reverse, and at a period when perfect reyerses 
were not jet practised in any other region, as fiir as poratiTe 
dates can be ascertained. 

Thesre are incused coins of other Gneeo-Italian states, 
especiidly Posidoniii, the modem Fsistuin; but aiiiffident 
have been described to show their general character. 



TBE rULT COIKAOS Or POPULOlTId^ 

No. 12, Plate III., is a coin attributed by Mionnet to Po- 
pukmia ; it exhibits another variety of the early modes of 
coining, and is the last I shall allude to. In the coins 
attributed to this Etnman eity, of Tyrrhenian origin, like 
most of the more flourishing cities of central Italy of that 
period, the reverses have no indetU, or punch-mark, and 
they appear to have undergone that process, but it cannot 
be asserted to have been driven into the die by means of a 
smooth and slightly convex punch, the end of whicb was broad 
enough to cover the whole piece of metal, instead <^ beanng 
only against the centre. The usual type of coins attributed 
to Populonia is a lk>n ; but similarity of &bric, and tiie cir- 
cumstance of the hog being common to later coins of places 
in the same region, have probably induced Mionnet to attri- 
bute the rare and unique coin under description,' bearing a 
hog for type, to that place. It was form^ly in his own col- 
lection, and is a most interesting monument of ancient art. 
It weighs 253 grains, nearly the weight of an Atlwnian 
teiradrachm. 

Much more might be said upon the peculiarities of the 
early phases of the art of coining money, did space permit. 
But I shall in the next chf^ter, proceed at o&oe to describe 
the progress of the art from the period we have airvred at, 
to that when perfect reverses were generally ad<^ted. 

It remains to allude in this chapter, treating, as it does, 
nearly exclusively of the coins of Ma^a G^rsecia and Sicily, 
to the gradual extinction of the national coinage in these 
countries, as they became subject to Borne, though I. may. 



»eri»^^ inv7« to do 00 again ki/aiKotherplftee. The ^iir«e of 
^iMppearatice af iiie maticNial diavactiBr 6f the cfoiaa|(6 wai^ 
gnimiid-*-£r«t, the afipearftDfeei^f &e dots or glehuks, deivot^i^ 
the extixwtk»i of l^e native wta&darda &ftd their Ibreed 
jKXseiid&tice with the TUlifteof the Bom«a4w; the n^xt step 
,ira0 the tdiaap^estanoe of die gdd «ad «ilTe9* ; and, ewii^ttftlly , 
v^^faa. ^. the joopne^^ by the issue of a central GOma^^icelii^ 
aiteik.lti^afin; tfa^ hoiv<e^eh*, did not taice pkfce Billv attd 
iBidyEjr- tSl- $aft«r tf«9 reigns of the three or fottr^of &^ 
CttMrs^^ed, in sonve &w casi^, sdM later; 
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TSE ymsfOBMb ^v^mx tiirr or fxxaiso, vmu ihs fsriod wabn 

THE S^N€BSMIAit£ OF tjQ(|e: RtVfiRSE BBCAME SYXKEttCK^L IN 
FORM^ TILL THE PERIOD OF ITS DISUSE, AND THE AOOFTIOK OF 
A PEI^CT BEYERSE. 

brfonuer chapters, I have endearotired to trace the variations 
in the easiest modes of fe-bricating coined money. I shall 
now endeavonr to follow its pi^ogress from the time when 
tie ptmdi-mark of the reverse first "assumed a somewhat 
re^ttmr ftxrm, to the "period when the mode of executing both 
siues of ttie coin with equal perfection and elaboration was 
itfchieT^d. 

Prom the great "variety of early methods described in the 
preceding chapter, it will be seen that it would be impossible 
to follow the separate progress of each ; and I can only just 
hint at the curiotis fact, that in some of the towns of Magna 
^Gbtecia they passed at once from the curious incused '*' method, 
to that of proditeing perfect reverses, while in oth^ places 
the progress from the square punch*mark to the perfect 
reverse, appears to have been much more gradual, as -will be 
shown by nie series of examples about to be described. 

It was probably about the year 650 B.C., or rather earlier, 

• See coins of Sybaris, &c., chap.^ iv. 
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that the degree of syminetiy exhibited in the punch-mark 
of the coin, No. 1, Plate lY., was attained. It is a coin 
of Abdera, in Thrace. Abdera, as related by Fomponivs 
Mela, owed its origin to Abdera, sister of Diomedes, who, 
according to the fable, fed bis celebrated Thracian steeds on 
human flesh, and was slain bj Hercules. Being abandoned, 
after a hostile invasion, Abdera was, eventually, re-colonised 
bj Asiatic Greeks, Teians, of Ionia,' who, dreading the in- 
creasing power of the Persians, abandoned their native town, 
and fled to the more distant ruined town in Thrace,, which 
thev restored. The striking resemblance between the money 
of Teos and Abdera * is a strong and valuable evidence of 
this emigration, both having for principal type the griflbn. 
The character of the punch-mark, and the archaic treatment 
of the griffon, would seem to prove that this rare coin 
must have been one of the first struck by the new in- 
habitants of Abdera. The antique spelling of the name, 
with the P formed like the Boman P, marks a degree of 
antiquity at least equal to that here assigned to this coin. 
The griffon was sacred to Apollo, a divinity highly venerated 
at Teos, the parent sta^e. 

Before passing to the next example, the student should 
carefiilly observe the obverse and reverse of this rare monu- 
ment 01 a peculiar phase of ancient art, in order to better 
appreciate the importance of the next step in advance. 

No. 2, Plate IV., is a Macedonian coin, which, in its mode 
of fabric, has considerable affinity with those of the neigh- 
bouring country of Thrace. The punch-mark is similar to that 
of Abdera ; but the important addition of a namey and that, 
too, of a prince, the period of whose reign is well known, 
makes it a most important numismatic monument. The 
name is that of Alexander . I., King of Macedonia, who 
reigned from about the year 500 to 454 B.C. The inscrip- 
tion stands aaeisanapo, in the dative case, in the ancient 
manner, with o instead of n. It was till recently thought 
that this was probably the first coin struck with an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse, as other coins of precisely similar type and 
fabric in other respects, and evidently of the same epoch, 
have the same puncd-mark without inscription like the coin 
of Abdera, described above. 

* See chapter on Qreek types. 
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The celebrity of the horses of Thrace and Macedonia 
led, no doubt, to the adoption of the horse as a principal type 
on early Macedonian coins, generally accompanied by a 
warrior, wearing on his head, what has been termed the 
Macedonian hat. On later coins of this state, the warrior is 
mounted, and eventually, this early type was abandoned 
altogether. The coin just described is the earliest regal 
coin known of a prince mentioned in history, and it conse- 
quently makes a most interesting monument in numismatic 
chroDclogy. 

The recently-discovered coins, however, of a Getas, king 
of the Edoneans, a prince whose name has only been 
recovered by means of the coins alluded to, bear a strong 
affinitv, in style, to those of Alexander I. of Macedon, and 
have m addition to the name, as on the coins of Alexander, 
the title of king, and the name of the people over whom he 
reigned. 

Such an inscription would, according to numismatic theory, 
place the fabrication of these coins at a much more recent 
period ; but the style of art (unless it be a barbaric imitation 
by later workmen, of Macedonian coins of an earlier period) 
at once stamps them of the period of Alexander I. They 
are considered, by numismatists of high authority, to be 
genuine coins, and hence become most important and inte- 
resting monuments in that science. The Edoneans appear to 
have possessed that range of country on the borders of 
Thessaly, in which the abundance of silver ore in the moun- 
tains, caused mines to be worked by several Greek nations 
at a very early period, who established colonies there for 
that purpose, lliat the Edoneans were in the possession of 
great monetary wealth is evidenced by these coins, which are 
of unusually great weight, being ocfodrachms, or pieces of 
eight drachms, double the size of the highest class of silver 
coins common in other states of that period. The inscrip- 
tions are found in two different dialects, running sometimes 
rETA:s HAXWAN BA2IAEG2 (of the King of the Edoneans, 
Getas) in the Doric, with Basileus in the genitive case ; 
and sometimes, tetas eaoneon basiaey^s, in the Ionic, with 
SasileuB in the nominative case. 

Coins of the neighbouring tribes of the Osseans of similar 
character, are known, but only with the name of the people, 
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taXEtm, m .^Ina genitiTe (of the Oaseuis), «ul no name 
of* prinee. 

The iroodcut below of a coin of G«tas, in tiie &it^ 



MuMlun, will eo&rey a good ides of the tittle of tius ooiiun, 
■cd of its close Teaembluioe, except in the fiilneas of we 
imcription, to thoee of AJexmder L 



Colnof Gatii, ting of the Edoneims. 

No, 8, Plate IV., is a coin of Clazomene, wliich is one of 
the eadieet tittempts to place a type aimilsr to the princip^ 
one, in the ponch-maA of the reverae. The obTcrae bean 
one of the principal Clazomenean ^pes, the lion ; while, in 
the hollow of the punch-mark, we find, rudely execnted, the 
winged boar,* another and more celebrated sjrmbol of this 
place. The general t^pearance ^id executiim of this would 
probably induce a numiBinatist to aasign it to a period of 
antiquity about aa high aa the coin cf Alezander I. 

No. 4, Plate IV., is an early coin of Syracuse, exhibiting one 
of the beat defined examples of the first introduction of a 
human h^d within the four sqnaiva of the punch-msi^. 
It is most probably the head of Proserpine, or Koras, aa she 
is commomy styled on Syracusan coins. iUte outline of the 
head is harsh and archaic in chsracter, and the hair is formed 
by a repetition of small round lumps, or dots, to imit»te 
curls, a style common in arehMc art of the period to which 
this coin may, with the greatest degree of probability', be 
assinied, viz., about 480 or 490 b.o. ; aa the implored coins 
attnbuted to the time of Gelo I., hating a perfect rerCTse, 

■ Sh dfioiption of pku I, tgold eoia of Chuntni*. 
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tbotti^ jBiall arcbaic in the style of art (may be dated about 
478 i^jcS)* The biga, or twd-h<»se chariot^ which is here fifst 
* icbet with, afterwards became a favourite type upon various 
coiii»of ^beeceand her cdlonie^, ££tid nearly constant on tibose 
of Syracuse, ha«ri3ig«ome aihision, it is supposed, to VK^tories 
in dbe Oiympic Barnes. The horses, here only stepping, 
are, on kter coins, represented in more rapid action; and 
WOTe eyentfudly, in the type of quadriga, or four-horse 
chaziot, n^iesesited, as we shall see, at full gallop, and with 
^e greatest i^irit and beauty. The inscription xm the 
present cotti is sypa, the first four letters of Syracuse. 
i ' No. 6 is a coin of Maronea, selected only, with the view of 

^. ' eadbibitisg another link in the progress of ite' fabrication of 
, the r!eyBi«e. Maronea, in Thrace, according to l^Tvthologic 
Iradition, was jfounded by Max^cm, a companion of Osiris, or, 
^^aecording to otlssrs, a ^»on <^ Bacchus. H^ usual t^|rpe of 
. Maraiite^ is a bunch of grapes, which occurs on coins naving 
the tftrst letters of the name of the place, Saf, the k placed 
in the positacm of a sigma ; and the occurrence of the same 
.type on this coin, the *f6kn6 of which is of Hiracian cha- 
racter, has caused it to be attributed to that place, although 
liho. inscription is only the name of an unknown magistrate 
(ehnonos), and consequently conreys no evidence as to the 
pkce where the coin was struck. The disposition of the 
inscription is nearly the same as that on the coia of 
Alexander I., but the execution k mnch more finished, both 
jbf the reverse, and of the Tiaracian type, the horse, on the 
obverse. It may have been 'slaruck about 450 B.C. ; but, 
. with" very few exceptions, such dates are mere hypotheses, 
and the student must, by comparison and study, work 
• '^it his own system of chronology for these primitive coins, 
^ it is a branch of numismatics that has not yet seriouly 
.enj^ed the attention of the most learned int he science. 
. iNo^ 6, Hate 1 V,, is a coin of the Spartan colony of Cyrene, 
jn AMca, selected for i^e purpose of exhibiting the great 
advance in the execution and treatment 5f the head of 
Jnpiter Ammon, iniaroduced in the punch-mark, from the 
head of Proserpine, on ihe Syracusan coin, No. 4, in the 

* Tb«M ditt«s tend to thoFw that art in ttefly was more advan<^ at this 
"tifide than IB. Offffop aitel MatMidofiia* . 
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plate under description. Battus, of Thera, an island subject 
to Laconia, founded Gjrene about 640, B.C. The Sil- 
phium, a beautiful and valuable plant growing abundantlj in 
that district, was, by the Gjreneans, made sacred to his 
memory, as the founder of the city, and a branch of the 
herb was annually carried to the mother country and offered 
up as a sacrifice m the temple of Delphi. It is this plant 
wnich forms the type of the obverse of the coin I am now 
describing, and contmued to form the principal type of the 
Cyrenean money, long after the subjection of the whole of 
northern Africa to the power of Bome. The head on the 
reverse is sharp and spirited in execution, and surrounded by 
a circular line of dots within the square, leaving space in the 
angles for the letters ktp, the first three of the name, which, 
on coins of the Eoman period, is found at full length. This 
coin, though still exhibiting the ancient characteristic of the 
punch-mark, is, perhaps, not older than about 430 to 450 B.C., 
or of the time of Pericles, when the art of sculpture was carried 
to the highest pitch in Athens, by the celebrated Phidias ; 
but the square mark seems to have been preserved with a 
sort of veneration, long afber the excellence of art displayed 
on the coins where it is found is sufficient to prove that it 
could have been dispensed with if desired. « 

No. 7, Plate IV., is a coin of the celebrated city of Athens, 
and, possibly, as modem as the time of Pericles, though the 
severe and almost rude archaism with which the head of 
Athena (Minerva), the tutelary deity of the city, is executed, 
might incline one to assign it to an earlier period than 
that in which the great Phidias produced the wonderful 
metopes of the Parthenon. But it is acknowledged by 
numismatists that the Athenians paid but little attention to 
the art displayed on their money, and were surpassed by 
most cities both of Greece and the colonies in this particular. 
The reverse has the deep square punch-mark, witn the owl, 
the principal attribute of Minerva, for type ; with a spray of 
olive, sacred to the same divinity, in the comer, and the 
letters AGE. This symbol, the owl, gave rise to the well- 
known anecdote of the Athenian miser, the roof of whose 
house was said to be infested by vast numbers of owlsy in 
allusion to money of the well-kaown Athenian type being 
concealed there. Having a few more observations to make 
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on Athenian coins when speaking of Ghreek money of the 
first period, I shall dismiss the subject now. 

No. 8, Plate IV., is a coin of Methymne, in the isle of 
Lesbos, and is selected with the view of showing another 
style of archaic art of about the same period, as exhibited 
in the treatment of the, head of Minerva, which in this 
instance is placed within the square punch-mark of the 
reverse; and which, though the manner of describiug the 
curling hair, by means of smaU lumps or dots, is similar to 
that on the Athenian coin, yet the whole treatment is much 
more refined and delicate. The obverse, which I have not 
space to engrave, has the figure of a boar, very finely treated, 
with the inscription^ at full length, MEeYMNAION, " of the 
Methymneans." 

The word MEGY sigmfies wine; and that Bacchus was 
worshipped in this place is proved by his head appearing 
frequently on its coins. His surname, Methymnian, is no 
doubt derived from hence. On the early coins of Me- 
thymne, the short e (e) is used in spelling the name, 
but in late coins the long e (h) as MHeY. Anon, the in- 
ventor of dithyrambic verse, was bom in Methymne, and his 
figure forms the type of late bronze coins of this place, he 
is represented sitting on the dolphin, which is said to have 
preserved him from the waves under the fascination of 
tis singing. He generaUy holds in one hand the lyre, and 
in the other the plectrum. 

No. 9, Plate IV., is a coia of Lete, which exhibits the 
impipvement in the treatment of the group of a centaur 
carrying off a female, over the rude figures on a coin of a 
former period of the sattne place (No. 10, Plate II.), the 
hollow punch-mark of which is exceedingly rough and rude, 
whilst m this instance it is a sharp, perrect square, within 
which is a helmet, executed virith exquisite sharpness and 
finish, though in a somewhat archaic feeling. The coias of 
Lete were formerly ascribed to Lesbos by Combe and others, 
from imperfectly reading the difficult inscription, which 
Sestini discovered should be read from left to right, when 
the rude and antique characters evidently make AETAION, 
" of the Leteans," but they stand NOlATaA. 

Lete, according to Pliny and Ptolemy, was situated on the 
confines of Macedonia, and the fables of centaurs, &c., in 



that and neighboudn^ diatricts, ab<madbg ia a nobfe bceed 
of wild horses, arose, no doob^ &oai the ieats mifomied 
b J those who first subju^ptvted the hovs» to tiie wul of nan, 
and who, mouixted on oae of these haaiitilui amiaalg» and 
guiding it at will to approach or xwtreat with siiper-hsMttaa 
rapidi^, gave rise in the minda of the vulgar t^ the idea 
that the nuux aad horse wove one superaatand beisig.* 

We have in modem histcHj a singolar aad in^tere^ 
mg example of similar superstitioa, W h«mb. the natiTes of 
America, wheare the horse was. unknoitn^ fert saw their 
inTaders, the Spaniards, mounted on those animals, and in 
complete armour, they imagined that the cafalifir and steed 
formed but one being, of supernatural pow^^rs. sad endow- 
ments, which they sought to propitiate by pgayi w ft aasd 
sacrifices. Such groups as those exhibited on the rude 
money of Lete and other plazas, were, dcntbtlasa, tbe firsir 
step towards the treatment of similar subjects by ^Hiiidias, 
to whose works they bear a striking affinity in the. simplicity 
of their concern, though^ as yet, at an imdaeamrabb^ 
tance in artistic treatment. 

NoL 10, Flafce IV., is a coin of Aeantkua, m Macedonia, 
which exhibits the same disposition of letters aiicl< sqoareB 
as in the coin, of Alexander I., but. each eowpoxtiarnxk is 
filled by a symmetrical^ raised, geometric figure, Qraamented 
with a fine nrostingof small dots, being suiwousited by a little 
square; the whole with the inscription AMASfBixm, being mnch 
sharps than in the coin of the earlier period. The obrerse 
of tms fine coin represents a combat in wbick a bull is over* 
come by a lion; a E^mbol of Oriental origin descrilsed in 
another place. The inscription beneath the group, imperfset 
in the specimenL I ha^e engraved, is perfect in others^ aaid 
is AA£EiQ2, supposed to be the name of a magistrate holding 
power connected with the iasue of the^ coin oiftlfee akaifce, a^ 
elsewhere alluded to. 

No.. 11. Phite I Y., is a eoiu: of Ajrebdaus, k^ig of Maee- 
donia, who ascended the Macedoniaaii thronei»j£s' year 413, 

* The- tens contanr is mott -pmhaiilj deriTed fr#m tb» woviii iccrr^ to 
punoe or to hoxit ; and ravpoSj a bolL The TkmcMuuts and Titt«a£an»haviiig 
l>een celebrated, from tiie earliest tames,, for their *sktll and dajrij9£|ia kvnUng 
wild bulls, which they pursued, mounted on the noble horses of those diatzicts, 
wh&cb w«r» a celebrated breed erea in the later times, of the Roman 
Soipiflnu 
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and mgoed till 3^ b.c. Here we meet affain with the 
warrior oC the eom of Alexaxider I., holding the two wfeaan; 
but a century has elapsed, and the art disttlajed ia suf- 
fici^t to mirk the differexice of ])enod. The warxior is 
now sftOAinted, and sits his steed with aliDOst the grace of 
a work of Phidias, though there is a slight stiffiiess about 
the outline, the Macedonian hat, and other details, which, 
wU^h all its Indd r^^ and fine simplieityy always eharac- 
teme» Macedonian art, exen down to the time o^ Alexander 
the: Gxeat. The reverse of this coin still exhibits the hdlow 
punch-mark, within which is the forepart of a goat, very 
boldly executed ; a type supposed to allude to the siege ot 
Ede8sa,by CaranoBytne foun<kr of the Macedonian moimrehy; 
who, proJSting by the darkness of approaching night, fol- 
lowed a flock of goats returning to the town, and Altered, 
unpereeked, aloog with them. He changed the name of the 
place to iBgas or Mg»r signifying a goat, and it became the 
residence of the Macedonian kings, till Philip II, removed 
it to Pella ; after whose time, however, the kings were still 
interred in the royal tombs at ^gas: other corns of 
Archelaus have his name, by comparison with which, this 
can be undoubtedly attributed to him. The square punch- 
mark appearing on this coin, to which an approximate date 
can be assigned, viz., between 413 and 399 b.c, sho^s that 
that form of fabric remained very late in use ; indeed it 
doea not entixely disappear from the Macedonian series 
before the reign of Amyntas 11.^ who died 367 B.C. 

It wiU be seen> therefore, that this relic of barbaric fakn- 
cation was practised, in scsne places, long after very fine 
art had been devoted to the coinage ; some coins of the 
finest workntasoship, to be spoken of h^eaftw, having still 
this peculiarity, wUle, in oiher pbusea, the mode of making 
both sides, of the coin equoilly perfect,, for the display of 
their reii^ctive types^ without, any trace of puAch-mark, 
was attained at a eoBB^iaratively early period. 

In tho eoins^ of Sybara». for instance^ after the destmetion 
and rebuilding of the city, ^10 b.g., the old style of inensed 
coining, peculiar to Magna GrsBcia, was abandoned, and the 
usual G-reek method adopted, but with both sides of the 
coin perfeet. Thus, it would appear that the coins of this 
place were fabricated in a perfeet manner, as to eqttaUy good 
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impressions on both sides, as early as 510 B.C., wlucli seems 
strangely at variance with all the rest of the chronology of 
numismatic progress. 

Some of the Sicilian coins, to which a pretty accurate date 
can be assigned, such as the fine medallion, for instance, 
assigned to the time of Gelo (478 B.C.), are perfect on both 
sides. 

But the general adoption of the more perfect process may 
be taken generally as n>om 450 to 400 B.C., though, as I have 
shown, in some places the improTcment preceded that period 
by more than half a century, while in others it was half a 
century later. 

In the neit chapter I shall treat of the general Greek 
coinage of the finest character; which ranges from about 
400 to 300 B.C., though occasional fine monuments of numis- 
matic art are found till the encroachments of the spreading 
power of Bome paralysed the independent energies of Gfreek 
art, about a century later. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

AUTONOMOUS* GBEEE COINS OF THE FINEST PERIOD. 

We have seen, in former chapters, how the Greek coinage 
originated ; and what was the natiu*e and style of execution 
of its earliest types, grand even in their early rudeness. We 
have seen how perfection of execution gradually developed 
itself; and we shall see in the course of describing the coins 
engraved in Plate V., how the greatest possible degree of 
exquisite finish was finally accomplished without losing 
anything of the grand simplicity of the earlier examples, 
which, in fact, in the oneness and purity of their conception 
— ^however rude the execution — ^fore-shadowed the future 
excellence and supremacy of Grecian art ; which supremacy 
and excellence, as concerning the coinage especially, existed 
&om about 420 to 200 B.C. 

* The finest Qreek coins of the regal class -will be found treated of in the 
snmmary of the Yaiious dynasties, accompanied by a plate of specimens. 
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COINS OF THE FINEST PEEIOD OF GEEECE PEOPEB. 

No. 1., Plate v., is a silver tetradrachm of Athens. The 
celebrity of the Atheniau capital, as queen of the fine arts in 
Greece, and in the then civilised world, naturally leads to 
the expectation that the coins of the luxurious and elegant 
republic will exhibit a corresponding superiority. But this 
is not the case ; and we find the coins of Athens, though far 
from contemptible in point of art, yet greatly inferior in 
elegance of design, and in the sharp and exquisitely expressive 
workmanship which distinguishes the coinage of the. other 
Greek states, and more especially the Hellenic colonies of 
Sicily and the south of Italy. These remarks will apply espe- 
cially to the reverse of the present coin, on which the Owl is 
stiff and poor in design, even wretchedly so, when compared 
to the eagles on coins of Tarentum, or on those of the 
Ptolemies, the buU on those of Thurium, the lion and bull 
on those of Acanthus, or a hundred other examples of the 
magnificent artistic design of various animals exhibited on 
coins of G-reek workmanship. The vnreath of oUve, how- 
ever, is not without elegance, and alludes, as does the vase 
on which the owl is standing, to the widely celebrated 
excellence and value of the oil of the Athenian olive groves. 
The principal inscription is the customary AeE (ATHE) 
of the Athenian coinage; accompanied by the names menea (o«) 
EnirENO. o^EAO, which may perhaps be read as Menedos, 
the son of Epigenos, and Ophelon, — ^who were, doubtless, 
the magistrates then having charge of the mint. Athens, 
when originally founded on the Acropolis by Cecrops, was, 
as is well known, named after its rounder, Cecropia ; but 
when Theseus joined several surrounding suburbs to the 
ancient fortress-town, and dedicated it to Athena (the 
Greek Minerva or Pallas) the new city was named after 
that divinity, Athenae. 

There is also on this coin a small figure of -^sculapius, a 
sort of mint mark, or perhaps a monetary sign of some 
foreign mint with which that of Athens was in correspon- 
dence. The head of Minerva on the obverse may possibly 
have been copied from that of the celebrated statue of 
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Phidias, tlie description of which, by Pausanias, corresponds 
with it in eveiy respect. This head, though not equal to 
the work found on some Greek coins, is yet very beautiful ; 
the various enrichments of the helmet being executed with 
considerable skill. 

The coin is apparently of rather a late period, that is to 
say, at least a century posterior to the time of Alexander 
the G-reat, and after Athens had lost her independence. 

Athenian coins of very eariy periods are engraved in 
Plates III. and IV. 

Much has been written on the suWect of the inferiority 
of the Athenian coinage in point oi art. Some consider 
that its celebrity for weight and purity having rendered it 
current in many remote countries, rendered it dangerous 
to change the iypes in the slightest degree ;' lest its cur- 
rency among barbarous or semi-civilised people might be 
checked ; as we know, in our own time, that the Chinese 
would, a short time back, take no silver except Spanish 
dollars, and those only of one peculiar type, known as the 
column type. Mr. Dumersan, however, considers that the 
mere artistic improvement of the types could not liave 
injured the circulation an3rwhere, and is inclined to attribute 
the cause of inferiority to the lack of good die-sinkers, and 
the determination of the Athenians, notwithstanding this 
deficiency, never to employ foreigners in such a national 
matter as the public coinage. The Athenians, he says, had 
great sculptors, great painters, and great architecis ; but it 
does not follow that they had also great engravers. 

Coins of the secondary towns of the state of Attica pre- 
sent no remarkable features, and many of them, especially 
those attributed to the celebrated Marathon, are of doubtful 
genuineness, or doubtful attribution. 

No. 2, Plate V. is a coin of Boeotia. The Grecian state of 
BcBotia was one of the first to coin money, which was struck 
after the standard and in the style of the fabric of the 
coinage of ^gina,* but with the well known national type, 
the Boeotian shield or buckler. 

BoBotia, the country of Pindar, of Hesiod, of Corinna, and 
other great names; the country where Mount Helicon 
arose, the fabled seat of the Muses, was yet, according to 

* See Chapter on Greek weights. 
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its own poet, Pindar, the country of a semi-barbarous people.* 
The Boeotians were in fact more sedulous in cultivating the 
arts of war than those of peace, as intimated in their 
national monetary type, the buckler ; though seldom suc- 
cessful in war, except during the brief career of the great 
Epaminondas. They were, however, celebrated as workers 
of armour, and Venus procured the arms of Achilles, from a 
Bceotian anvil, while Pindar speaks of Thebes as, xp^ffcunns, 
the city of the golden shields. The Boeotian shield has been 
thought by some to be a perversion of the Egyptian Scaraboeus, 
the Egyptian name of the Boeotian capital, Thebes, appearing 
to sanction the idea of an Egyptian origin also, for the 
money of the country, t 

The Boeotian shield was so distinct fix)m all other Grecian 
types, that it was frequently used unaccompanied by an 
inscription, as in the present instance, being alone suf- 
ficient to distinguish the money of this people throughout 
all Greece. On the obverse, this coin has a fine head of 
the Indian Bacchus, crowned with ivv. 

It is probably the money of the capital, Thebes, that is 
most frequently found without any inscription,! whilst that 
of the other cities of the state are distinguished by the 
initial letters of their names. That of Tanagra, for in- 
stance, has TA. and the forepart of a horse for type. The 
ancient shield forming the reverse. The poetess Corinna 
was bom in this city. 

The celebrated Platsea, the scene of the signal defeat of 
the Persians, has the letters iiaa on its coins, accompanied by 
a liead of Jimo ; the reverse, as usual, being the well-known 
national type, the shield. Some of the coins of Boeotia, pro- 
bably of Thebes itself, bear part of the name of a magistrate; 
those with eiiam, which is most probably part of that of 
the great Theban leader and statesman, Epaminondas, the 

* The people of Thebee, who had been brought under the domination of 
Maeedon by Philip II., at the death of that prince, slaughtered the garrison he 
had plaeed there ; to revenge which act of treachery, Alexander, his successor, 
con|>)etely destroyed the city, sparing only the house in which Pindar 
nvss bom. 

't' See Introductory Chi^ter. 

X It is, however, often found 'with a 9, the first letter of OEBH. 

E 2 
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name being perhaps struck during bis tenure of some office 
connected witb the national coinage. 

No. 3, Plate V., is assumed to be a coin of Delphi. The 
temple of Delphi, which gave rise eventually to the city, 
arose in consequence of a singular natural phenomenon, of 
a description which, in remote ages, and upon uninstructed 
races, never failed to exercise extraordinary influence, espe- 
cially when artfully turned to account by a priesthood more 
advanced in knowledge than the mass of the people. 

A cavern was discovered, emitting gaseous exhalations, 
which produced a species of intoxication, under the influence 
of which, men uttered strange and wild, and often, appa- 
rently, prophetic exclamations. This was the beginning of 
the famous oracle of Delphos ; and here arose the celebrated 
temple, the edicts issued from which, in the form of oracles, 
influenced the destinies of the then known world; and, 
through those destinies, even our own. 

The Amphictyonic council, composed of twelve deputies 
from different Q-recian states, met at Delphi each spring 
and autumn. This noble institution, created for the high 
purpose of an international tribunal, — a tribunal before the 
judgments of which, guilty kings and guilty nations were 
made to repair their wrongs, — ^was one of the finest govern- 
mental ideas of the Greeks ; and if it failed eventually to 
fulfil its lofty purposes, it still claims our deepest sympathy 
and admiration for the noble attempt. 

It is thought doubtful whether the coin here engraved 
was issued by the city of Delphi, as the workmanship is 
greatly superior to other coins of the district, and as it bears 
only the inscription AM*iKno (AMPHICTIO), ' from which 
circumstance it is thought by some that it may have been 
not common money, but a medal presented to each member 
of the Amphictyonic council, as a mark of his dignity. The 
head on the obverse appears to be that of Apollo wearing 
the sacerdotal veil, which gives it the somewhat female 
air, that induced Eckhel to consider it rather the sybil 
Herophila. The reverse is a full figure of ApoUo, clothed in 
sacerdotal robes, and leaning on the lyre. He holds a 
branch of laurel, and is seated upon the cortina. The 
whole coin, obverse and reverse, is of the most beautiful 
Grecian art. 
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COINS OF THE FINEST PEEIOD, OF THE ASIATIC COLONIES 

OF GBEEGE. 

No. 4, Plate v., is a coin of Ephesus. — Having described 
specimens of the coins of some of the most celebrated cities 
of Greece Proper, the next in interest to the student will be 
those of the Asiatic colonies, and, above all, of Ionia, the most 
refined and the most celebrated in art and science. Ephesus 
was the most celebrated city of Ionia, — frequently styled upon 
coins of the Eoman period, "first city of Asia," and by 
authors of an earlier date, "the light of Asia,'* &c. The coin 
engraved in Plated., belongs to the finest period of the 
monetary art as practised at Ephesus, probably soon after 
the invasion of Alexander, when the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor were relieved from the thraldom of Persia. 

The ancient type of the hee is thus explained by a tradi- 
tion preserved by Philostratus, who says that when the 
Athenians led their colony to found the city of Ephesus, the 
Muses, in the form of bees, flew before them, directing the 
course of the fleet. 

This graceful fable may have been invented after the 
Ephesians had become celebrated in art and in literature, 
though, as a colony of the refined Athenians, it would always 
have been appropriate. Libanius has recorded that the 
money of the Ephesians bore a stag as one of the principal 
types, and this type finds its place on the money of Ephesus 
as one of the attributes of Diana, whose celebrated temple at 
Ephesus is too well known to require more than a passing 
allusion. The palm-tree is not so clearly explained, but 
appears to have been a common Asiatic type. 

On money of Ephesus, of the Eoman period, the figure 
of the celebrated deity, Diana MuUimammia,^ is represented, 
symbolising the general nurse of man and animals. A very 
ancient statue of Egyptian style, of this character, was 
venerated in the temple at Ephesus, for as St. Jerome 
remarks, it was not Diana the huntress, but the Diana 
JMultimammia, that was principally worshipped by the 
Ephesians. On the very early coins of Ephesus, the ancient 
type of the hee appears alone. 

* Many-breasted. 
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No. 6, Plate V., is a coin of Clazomene. This city, like 
Epbesus, was situated in the Ionian peninsula, and is 
remarkable, in a numismatic point of view, for the beauty 
of its coins. The riches of its citizens were proverbial, 
chiefly arising from the trade in oil. 

The head of Apollo on the gold coin I am describing, is 
of most exquisite workmanship, and appears in full face ; a 
peculiarity adopted on the coins of several places, between 
about 400 and 350 b.c. Among the most remarkable and 
beautiful examples of such treatment are the head of Medusa, 
on the coins oi Larissa ; the fine head of Apollo on those of 
Amphipolis ; the same head, more broadly treated, on those 
of Khodes, the beautiful Arethusa, and the Pallas, on the 
coins of Syracuse ; and also, the fine Apollo on the coinage 
of the kings of Caria. 

The head of Apollo was adopted as a type on the money 
of Clazomene, as the tutelary deity of the city, where a 
magnificent temple was erected for his worship. The city 
was anciently called Gryn»a, from which name the deity 
worshipped at Clazomene was distinguished as the Grynsean 
Apollo. 

The reverse of this exquisite coin bears a swan, in the act 
of grazing, with kaa (KLA) the beginning of kaazomenion 
(KLAZOMENIOn), of the Clazomenians, and the name of a 
magistrate, aetkaio5 (LEUKAIOS), accompanied by a 
monogram. 

The swans of Ionia were celebrated as more elegantly 
formed than those of other countries ; but the immediate 
cause of a swan being found as a Clazomenian type is, that 
the bird was sacred to Apollo, and also recalled the tradition 
of Cycnus, prince of Ionia, killed by Achilles at the siege of 
Troy, who was changed into a swan by his father, Neptune, 
when the bird received his name. The ancient type of 
Clazomene was the winged boar,* and also a ram ; the latter 
was probably assumed by this trading community as sacred 
to Mercury, the god of commerce. 

No. 6, t Plate V., is a coin of Smyrna. — Ancient Smyrna, 
was one of the first cities founded by the Greeks in Asia, and 
was one of the allied cities belonging to the institution of the 

* See description of Plate I. 
i" Omitted in the Plate for want of room. 
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Fanioniaa games, along with MiletuB, Ephesius, Golopkon, 
the islands of Samos and Chios, <&c. Ancient Smyrna wa« 
totally destroyed by the Lydians, but an unique coin of 
electrum is attributed to it by Mionnet, bearing on one side 
the head of Mercury and on the other a lion. 

The city was re-established by Alexander the Great, after 
his conquests in Asia, upon a new site, and the Autonomous 
coins of Smyrna found in collections, were all issued after this 
period ; the privilege of striking Autonomous money being 
secured to them by Alexander and his successors. 

The bulk of the silver coins of Smyrna are fine tetra- 
drachms (pieces of four drachms), bearing on the obverse 
a finely executed female head wearing a turretted crown, . 
which is generally considered an impersonation of the city. 
Many of the cities of Asia to whicn the right of issuing 
autonomous coins was conceded by Alexander, and his suc- 
cessors the kings of Svria, have, from and after the Alexan- 
drian period, fhead pf this d;8cription on the obverse of 
their coins ; among which, those of Damascus are among the 
best executed, after those of Smyrna. 

The reverse of the coin under description is not engraved 
on Plate V. for want of space: it bears a fine heraldic- 
looking lion, stepping, within a wreath of oak-leaves similar 
to that found on the later regal coins of Macedon.* The 
inscription is zmtpnaian (ZMYRNAION) spelt with a Z^ as 
Zmyma, and in the genitive case, of Smyrna. 

The addition of another name, as well as that of a magis« 
trate, is very common on the coins of Smyrna, as also 
various monograms. 

No. 7, Plate V., is a coin of Panticapea. — We have seen 
how great was the excellence of Greek art displayed on the 
coinage of Ionia, the centre of Greek civilisation in Asia ; and 
the present example vnll afford us a glimpse of its character 
when placed at the extreme limit of Grecian influence. 
Panticapea, a Chersonesean colony of the Milesians, coined 
money at an early period, and we find that Greek art trans- 
planted to that remote position, betame partially imbued 
with Scythian elements, which, though they modified, yet 
did not destroy the Greek, and communicated to them a 
peculiar tone which was far from being unattractive ; while 

* See coins of the kings of Macedon, especially the last king, Perseus. 
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the execution of the types of the coinage of Fanticapea, 
at the best period, is peculiarlj pleasing on account of its 
sharpness and finish, as may be observed in the present 
coin, a gold stater. Mr. Dumersan observes that the head 
of Fan has not the same dignity and refinement that it 
possesses on Arcadian coins, which is true, but it has what 
is perhaps, equally good, a true rusticity of aspect without 
coarseness, a character so admirably expressed in the 
famous statue of the Eaun, in the collection of the Vatican. 
The effigy of Fan was adopted as a monetary type by the 
Fanticapeans, as some say, from the analogy of the name 
with that of their city, thus becoming what is termed a 
" speaking '* type,* But it will no doubt be found that the 
analogy itself is much more deeply-seated, and that, in a 
country where the vine was abundant and the worship of 
Bacchus general, the name of the new city was not acci- 
dental ; and the new colony probably dedicated their 
settlement, situated in the forest wild of the unexplored 
portions of the country, to the Sylvan Grod Pan, and thence it 
was that the name of the settlement became associated with 
that of this divinity, whose e^gj would thus find its natural 
place on the coinage. On the reverse, standing on an ear of 
wheat, is a grifibn, with rounded wingd, resembling that of 
Teos. The grifibn holds in its mouth a javelin, the most 
formidable weapon of the Thracians and other tribes 
inhabiting the countries bordering on the Bosphorus. 
In the LQscription the name of the place is abbreviated, 
as DAN (PAN), which, at a later period, became hanti 
(PANTI), and eventually nANTlKAllAmN (PANTICAPAlON), of 
the Fanticapeans. 



COINS OF SICILY OF THE FINEST PEEIOD. 

No. 8, Flate Y., is a coin of Syracuse. The coins struck 
by the G-reek colonists of Sicily are among the most beautiful 
within the whole range of Greek monetary art, and are so 
numerous and various that a noble cabinet might be fortned 
of them alone. 

Sicily was originally called Triuacria, which name, ac- 

* See Chapter on Types. 
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cording to Pliny, arose from its three principal promon- 
tories,* which are symbolised also in the national monetary 
types of the three joined legs, called the triquetra. The 
island was originally inhabited by two distinct races, who 
appear to have been continually at war with each other. But 
the records of these aborigines disappear before the presence 
of Grreek colonists, who at an early period settled on the 
shores of the fertile island. The Corinthians, under the 
conduct of Archias, appear to have arrived and founded the 
city of Syracuse, 757 years B.C. 

It would be impossible in this volume to allude to a 
hundreth part of the exquisite types found on the Greek 
coinage of Sicily ; but as select examples of the whole, 
those of Syracuse may be especially cited. 

Of Syracusan coins of the earliest epochs I have spoken 
in my description of No. 4, Plate III. and No. 4., Plate IV. 
Of the finest epoch, the celebrated and highly prized medals 
liansjf bearing the head of Ceres or Proserpine are the most 
remarkable. This type was early adopted by the Syracusans, 
whose worship of Ceres arose no doubt from the fertility of the 
soil and favourable temperature of the climate for the growth 
of com, which caused Sicily, at a later period, to be termed the 
granary of Italy. The execution of these heads of Proserpine 
or Ceres under several variations of treatment, is beyond all 
praise ; and our engraving, though of necessity, falling far 
below the original, will be sufficient to bear out the asser- 
tion. The head described as Proserpine or Ceres, is by 
some thought to be ArethusaJ ; and the crown of sedges 
might appear to strengthen that hypothesis, particularly as 
Arethusa was worshipped as a river deity in many cities of 
Sicily. 

The primitive Syracusan type, the dolphin, plays a secon- 
dary part round the fine head just described ; in addition to 

* Pelorus, Pachynus, and Lilybseum. 

f So called from their unusual dimensions. Thej are possibly decadiachms. 
See Chapter on Greek Weights. 

X The fine head on the obverse of this is supposed, hy Dr. Noehden, fol- 
lovring Torremuzza, to be that of Arethusa. The Nymph of the Spring or 
Fountain of Arethusa, near Syracuse, certainly received divine honour from the 
Syracusans. Strabo describes the fountain, or rather as we should call it, a 
small lake, as being formed of the sweetest water, and containing a great 
multitude of fishes : from it issued a stream which flowed into the sea. 
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which is the inscription xtpakosun (SYRAKOSION), of 
Syracuse, or of the Sjracusans, oecupjing the upper part 
of the coin. The reverse of this coin presents what 
may be considered one of the masterpieces of the art of 
die engraving; it is a quadriga, or four-horse chariot, 
which, though on so small a scale, is yet treated with 
all the breadth and grandeur that Phidias might have 
imparted to it as a 'metope of the Parthenon. The magni- 
ficent subject of the quadriga^ accompanied by a figure o£ 
Victory crowning the driver, which forms so frequent a 
device on many ancient coins, records most probaM'y 
triumphs at the Olympic games achieved by the citizens of 
towns issuing coins of this type. The type, in the present 
instance, is accompanied by a complete suite of armour, a 
pamoplia (na»on\[a) consisting of a coat of mail (thorax;) ; 
helmet, shield, spear, and greaves (ocresB), which were 
defence3 for the leg ; beneath, is the word aoaa (ATHLA), 
signifying prizes^ or, in the Doric dialect, the reward ef 
mdory, Greek writers do not allude to such prizes being 
distributed at the Olympic games, and only speak of the 
trri^mn^y or Wreath, using the verb aT€<f>aiH{<a, to crown or 
cover with a wreath ; but there are records of prizes at 
similar games, consisting of a golden tripod, <&c. And Yirgil 
especially mentions sacred tripods, arms, splendid robes, 
and talents of gold and silver. It is possible that Pindar 
and other Greeks who allude to the subject, considered the 
wreath the true symbol of honour, and so did not allude to 
the prizes consisting of armour, &c.* 

The inscriptions on the Syracusan coins are in the Doric 
or Ptloponessian dialect, being a Corinthian colony ; and this 
circumstance shows the extensive range of study necessary 
to the full appreciation of the value of historical evidence 
afforded by coins, t In addition to the lai^r inscrip- 
tions, recent numismatic discovery has detected smaller 
ones, hitherto unperceived or thought to be the names of 
magistrates, but which, it is highly probable, are actually 
those of the matchless artists who produced these and other 

* There are archaic medallions of the tame weight, which &ve attri^l«d 
to the time of Gclo I., perhaps 480 B.G. ; the fine ones, above described, we 
asngned to the age of Dionysiue, probably from about 404 to 420 B.C. 

"t* See Chapter on Inseriptioni. 
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exquisite Siciliaii coins that have been preserved to us, for 
other particulars respecting which I must refer the reader 
to the chapter on 'Hhe art displayed in the Greek coinage," 
and the chapter on Greek inscriptions. 

Many other types are found on the coins of Syracuse, 
such as the head of Jupiter the Liberator; adopted, a 
passage in Diodorus informs us, after they threw off the 
yoke of the tyrant Thrasybulus, when a temple was erected 
to Jupiter the Liberator ; the Eleutherian games, or games 
of Liberty, were established at the same epoch. On the 
gold of Syracuse, Diana ^xiteipa, or Diana the Sariour, 
was struck, to commemorate some great benefit supposed 
to be derived from the protection of that divinity.* 

The representation of river gods occurs on several coins 
of Sicily, of Magna Graecia, and occasionally on coins of 
other places. 

The head, a coin of Catanea,t in the collection of Lord 
Northwick, accompanied by aquatic symbols, a fish and a 
prawn, is that of the river deity Amenanus. The Ame- 
nanus, or Amenas, as Pindar caDs this river, still flows 
through the modem Catana, and its present name is 
Qiudicella. The reverse of this beautifiil coin is the 
common Sicilian type, the quadriga, with katanaixin 
(CATANAION), of the Catanians. On other coins of Catana, 
there is a buU on the reverse, which is supposed also to 
represent the river Amenanus. The figure of a bull 
was frequently used to symbolise a rapid . stream ; first, 
perhaps, by the poetic imagination of Homer, who likened 
a bull to a river, when, in describing the conflict between 
the river deity, Scamander, J with Achilles, he said of the 
former, that he roared like a bull, fitfivKm fivrt ravpos. The 
idea WAS afterwards amplified by other poets, and perhaps 
led to the fable of the combat of ilercules with the river-god 
Achelous, the latter changing himself into a bull, in which 
form he was conquered, losing one of his horns. Not only 
aoes the roaring of the bull suggest to the imagination 

A description of the cmnB of the kings of Syracuse will be found among 
tbe reg»l Coiits. f Coins of Sardis, plate 1. 

4^ The Scamander, as is well known, flowed through the plains of Troy ; 
^d when Xerxes passed over that famous plain on his way to invnde Greece, 
wt Persian hordes are said by contemporary historians to have drunk it dry. 
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the roar of an impetuous torrent, but the impetuoenty of the 
attack of the bull, CRrmng nil before it, suggestB the power 
of ruahing waters. When intended as the Bymbol of a 
river, the hull is generally accompanied by some aquatic 
emblem, as a fish, a shrimp, a shell, &c. 

The annexed woodcut represents a coin of Camarina in 
Sicily. Camorina was a colony on the south coast of Sicily, 



founded by the SyracuBans, about 600 B.C., destn^ed by 
them in the 57th Olympiad, and rebuilt in the S2(i The 
beautiful coins attest that Camarina was once great and 
opulent. Near the town was a lake, and through the lake 
the river Hipparis flowed into the sea; immediately to the 
eastward flowed another river, the Oanus. Hipparis is sup- 
posed to be personified by the youthful head, with the biwl- 
ding horns of a bull ; on the present coin ia a corroboration 
of what has been said upon the subject of that symbol in the 
description of the preceding coin. The bordering round 
this beautiful head is formed of the well-known Greek 
pattern, used to indicate water, which beantifullj' eipresaes 
the curling and breaking into foam of a succession of small 
wavelets. 

The meaning of this border in the present instance ia 

E laced boyond a doubt by the tr^tment of the water 
eneath the awan on the reverse of this coin. The beautiful 
female figure, gracefully forming a sail i\ith a mantle, is 
either the nymph of the river Oanus, or Leda ; the chUdren 
of Leda (the Dioscuri) being venerated in several parts of 

No. 9, Plate V., ia a coin of Gelas. — The coinage of the 
Gtreek city of Gelas, in Sicily, affords us an example of one of 
the most remarkable tyPf^^ found on Greek coins, that of the 
human-headed hull. This type is also found on coins of 
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Acamania, a proyince of Greece, in vrhich case it personifies 

the river Achelous, which separates Acamania from jEtolia. 

The saxne type occurs on the coins of the Greco-Italic city 

of Neapolis (the modem Naples), .and may perhaps have 

been brought to Italy by the Achaian colonies, as we learn 

£rom coins of Caulonia that games were established in Italy 

in honour of the Greek river deitv, Achelous. That it 

reached Europe from the East originally, is rendered probable 

by the recently discovered sculptures of Nimroud and 

Khorsabad, and in the East it probably signified the union 

of intellect and strength ; * the human head symbolising 

intellect, the body of the bull strength. In the East the 

same myth appears to be occasionally expressed by the 

figure of a lion with a human head. The lion overcoming the 

bull on Persian sculptures, and on the coins of Acanthus, is 

supposed by some to symbolise the sun or heat (in the form 

of the lion) overcoming the damps of the earth, represented 

in the bull. "When it occurs on Greek coins it generally 

symbolises a river, which, however, is more commonly 

expressed by the simple figure of a buU, to be alluded to in 

the description of the next coin. In the present instance it 

is doubtless a personification of the river Gelas, which 

flowed close to the city, and is a pleasing example of the 

best manner of the Archaic period. The reverse Dears the 

figure common to early Syracusan coins, and although of a 

somewhat archaic character of workmanship, is yet sharply 

and pleasingly modelled, and is interesting as showing the 

transition fi:om the stifibst archaic style towards the freedom 

of the high school which succeeded it. 

Among Sicilian coins issued during the finest period of 
art, those of Agrigentum must not be passed over without 
notice, being second duly to those of Syracuse. This 
city was built upon the river Acragas, so called probably 
fix)m abounding in crabs, xp^^^ » from which circumstance 
the crab, being perhaps at an early period made sacred 
to the river deity, became the principal type of the 
money of this city, and was never discontinued, either as 
principal or secondary, among the types of the national coin. 
The ancient name of the city was the same as that of the 
river, Acragas, but became eventually Agrigentum, or rather 

• In Lord North wick's collection. See Dr. Ncehdcn. 
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Acragentam. Acragentum, was originally built on Mount 
Acragas; and the existing ruins near the modem citj of 
G-irgenti, attest its ancient extent and splendour. On coins 
of this city, of the fine period, the obverse is generally an 
eagle destroying a hare, a type which has been very variously 
explained. 

The monster Scylla, symbolising the well-known dangers 
of the strait between Italy and Sicily, occupies one side of 
a remarkable coin of Agrigentum, in the collection of Lord 
North wick ; and this figure well accords with the description 
of Virgil. Between each of the dolphins' tails appear inter- 
mediate heads of wolves, — the noise of the monster being 
said to resemble the barking of -dogs or howling of wolves. 
The crab, a production of the Italian and Sicilian seas, is 
frequently found forming one of the minor types of other 
maritime towns of the island ; but seldom as a principal 
one, except on the money of Agrigentum. 

The eagles and the hare of Agrigentum coins have been 
supposed to symbolise the victory of the Sicilian chiefs, 
Ghelo and Theron, over the Carthaginians and Anaxilaas 
the tyrant of Messina, which latter had chosen the hare as 
his ensign. Others suppose the eagles (birds of Jove) to 
represent the god in a double form, as divine and human ; 
and that the hare is Proserpine. 

Other Greek towns of Sicily have issued coins nearly 
equal to those of Syracuse and Agrigentum, but it would be 
impossible! to particularise them all in the space whidi I can 
here allot (to this branch of the subject. 

J 

THE OOIKS OF CAETHAOE. 

The coins of Carthage have not been referred to in fol- 
lowing the course of progress of primitive coinage and its 
subsequent gradual improvement, as there is no evidence 
thui the Carthaginians coined money previous to their close 
neighbourhood with the G-recian colonists of Sicily. The 
Coinage of Carthage, therefore, belongs only to the period 
when the art was fully developed. Carthaginian money is 
so closely connected with that of Sicily, in consequence of 
the extensive colonies of Carthage in the northern portion of 
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the iBland, especially that of Panonnus, the modem Palermo, 
that it appears more convenient to describe it here than 
when referring to Africa, where no fine autonomous coins 
are found, except those of Cyrene. It has been thought 
that the entire coinage of Carthage was executed by Greek 
artists in their Sicilian colonies ; but the latest opinions of 
numismatists are in favour of supposing most of the coins 
with Punic inscriptions, to have been struck in Africa, as 
there would have been no difficulty in obtaining Greek 
artists to execute them there ; and as it is well known that 
the architecture of Carthage itself was equal to that of Greek 
cities, and possibly in great part the work of Greek archi- 
tects. It seems more natural, therefore, to class the coins 
on which Greek inscriptions accomi)any Carthaginian types, 
as coins struck in Carthaginian Sicily ; and such as bear 
Punic inscriptions only, as being really struck at Carthage ; 
whether by native or Greek artists is unimportant. 

No. 10, Plate V., is a Carthaginian coin, which, from 
the beauty of its workmanship, has been considered un- 
doubtedly attributable to a Greek artist, and it is classed 
with the coins of Panormus, although the Punic characters 
do not appear to indicate that city: it may, therefore, 
with equal probability, be considered the work of a Greek or 
Sicilian artist in Africa. 

To understand the naijure of the Carthaginian types it is 
necessary to remember the tradition of the foundation of 
the city, alluded to by Yirgil and Silius Italicus. It is 
related that the shipwrecked and fugitive Phoenicians, 
accompanied by their queen, Dido, when digging the 
foundation of the city which was to become their African 
home, discovered the hranch of a palm-tree and the head of a 
horse. These were considered good omens, and the word signi- 
ftring the head of a horse, Cacabe, in the Punic tongue, was 
possibly adopted as the name of the future city, Cacabe being 
•descEribed by some authors as the native name of Carthage. 
Thus tbe palm-tree and the head of a horse became sacred 
symbols in Carthage, and were consequently adopted as 
monetary types, according to the custom of the Greeks, 
their predecessors in the practice of coining money. On 
the present coin, the head, which has none of the attributes 
of a Grecian divinity, may perhaps be considered as the 
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idealiaed portrait of Dido, wearing a Fhoenician head-dress, 
somewbat similar in character to the Phrygian cap, which is 
the more probable, as the enriched handlet or fillet would 
naturally suggest its being a regal portrait, and the period 
(as shown by the fabrication of the coin) is one at which 
similar impersonations were occasionally adopted : on the 
reverse the lion replaces the more usual and earlier type of 
the horse, but the palm-tree ia still present. The Funic 
inscription beneath has not been explamed. 

M. Pellerin, and M. Bayer in his work De la Len^%a de 
lot Fenice, decypber the Punic inscription of the fine coin 
engraved below m the following manner : — 



M. Pellerin says, " If the second letter • is a Koph, as 
those have pretended who decyphered the Phcenician in- 
scription of the coins of Corcyra beginning with the same 
character, then, reckoning the first a Beth, which is often 
a servile or merely prefixed letter, the second a Koph (K), 
the third a Beteh (R), the fourth a Koph (K), and the fifth 
a Thau (TH), we obtain the Hebrew npnpa, which, the 
prefix £eth being silent, gives the equivalent to Earkath, 
which he considers m^ have been the Punic name of the 
city, made by the Greeks, KapunSow (Xarkodon), only 
cbaDging Thau (equivident to T) into the Greek Delta 
(D), to soften the pronunciation, according to their 
custom. The Latins, on the other hand, he considers, 
may at first have transposed the Koph (K) and the Thau 
(TH), and thus have made Karthac, from which the tran- 
sition to the more latin form, Karthago, is easy. To understand 

■ Thaic iDKrijitiaiH muit >1inT> be read from tiglil to left. 
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the foregoing explanation of this Punic inscription, it will 
be necessary for the student to recollect that the vowels 
are suppressed, and thus, in reading the word in Eoman 
characters, and suppressing the prefixed Beth altogether, 
he win have to supply the vowels, by which means, and 
reading from right to left, he will ■rr'-p/ ^'^J CT r ^"^ 
obtain the foUowing result. ill V.^; Jl 71 y»; il 

M. Bayer gives a different interpretation ; so different, 
that the student may thence infer how far philologists have 
yet advanced in decyphering Punic inscriptions. 

The first letter, says the Spanish savant, is a Hebrew Beth, 
n (b), as acknowledged by all archeologists ; the second, 
M. Bayer reads as different to the fourth, though it appears 
the same on the coin, but he perceives a slight difference, 
enough to make him consider it equivalent to the Hebrew » ; 
the third he considers, with others, equivalent to the Hebrew 
Resch ; the fourth he esteems a Tsade ; and the fifth, as 
other antiquaries, a Thau, He thus succeeds in obtaining 
the word Birtsath, read from right to left, supplying the 
vowel a as follows, the Ts being in the original expressed in 
a single character, as in the Hebrew. •nrT'/ij Vpn^aViT 
This interpretation has the advantage -*^ hL^JMlM^ X .O. 
of restoring a value to the first letter; but the strained 
interpretation of the second, which appears decidedly the 
same as the fourth on the coin, renders it like the former, 
open to grave suspicion. 

It is, nevertheless, very ingenious, and (though not in the 
right way) the author may have stumbled on the real 
meaning of the word. For the Byrsa was, as is well 
known, the upper portion or citadel of Carthage, the 
Acropolis in short, which, like that of Athens, was the 
nucleus from which the ciiy afterwards spread out in 
increasing suburbs. As in Athens, where, as we learn from 
ancient authors that the weights connected with the coinage 
were kept with great care in the Acropolis, so the Byrsa 
of Carthage may have been the seat of the mint; and 
thus, if the happy guess of M. Bayer should prove true, 
it wiU show what has long been suspected, that the Car- 
thaginians were not, as the elder niunismatists supposed, 
dependant upon a Sicilian coinage for all their vast com- 
mercial, national, and warlike purposes, but had a national 

F 
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mint eetablislied in the Acropolis of Cazthage, where^ if such 
was the case, no doubt Greek artists were employed bj 
them in the executicm of their coins. 

The Carthaginian coins struck in Spain, at the fine Funic 
colony of Gades, and other Spanish settlements, are of in- 
ferior workmanship, but may be recognised by the types 
and the Punic inscriptions. They are yery numerous. 



COnrS OP THE PHTEST FPBIOn OP THE GBEEK CITIES 

OP THE SOUTH OP ITALY. 

The eaiiier coins of Magna Gneda, as southern Italy was 
termed, from being crowded with flourishing Grecian settle- 
ments, haye been described among the coins engrayed in 
Plate III; and it now only remains to mention a few 
belonging to the finest epochs. 

No. 2, Plate V., is a coin of Heradeum, in Lucania, 
a proYince of southern Italy. It is one of mimy cities bearing 
that name, as being founded by Hercules. The coins of this 
Italo-Grecian city are sometimes of remarkable beauty ; and 
the one here engrayed is of that class, — the head of Pallas, 
hiffhly characteristic of the finest class of Magna-Ghwcia 
eoms, strongly recals the fine heads of a dimilar character on 
the coins of Gniurium. The chimsera enriching the helmet is 
the monster Scylla, a personification of the dangers of the 
well-known Strait of Messina, so yividlydescribed by VirgQ, 
and alluded to in my description of the coinage of A^- 
gentum. The reyerse is a fine group, consistiug of Hercules 
oyercoming.the Nenuean lion, the inscription accompanying 
which, KAA, does not seem to refer in any way to the 
name of the city. This coin has, howey^, been attributed 
to Heracleum in Lucania, on account of the Hercnles 
type of the reyerse, and the style of art displayed 
in the head of Minerya on the obyerse, which is eyidently 
' that of a Magna-GhrsBcia artist, while other similar coins haye 
an inscription, which leayes no doubt as to the attribution. 
Attributions are frequently made in a similar manner ; thus, 
a coin of Elea, in the same proyince, bears a yeiy similar head 
of Pallas; the reyerse has a lion springing upon a stag, 
without any other inscription than tne letter a : but other 
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eoina with precisely the same types, and apparently of 
the same period, have the inscription in full — ^teahtiin, " of 
the Eletons " or " Hyeletons ;" leaving no doubt as to the 
source of those with a only. 

The coins of the long nourishing city of Tarentum, are 
among the most numerous and various of those of any town 
in Southern Italy ; among which, the fine silver didrachms 
with the figure of Taras, the founder, riding on a dolphin, are 
perhaps the most strikiog. The gold coins, with the noble 
head of Jupiter, and the fine eagle on the reverse, are also 
very fine, and a great variety of types might be cited. 

The luxurious city of Sybaris, afterwards Thurium, has 
left an exquisite series of coius ; and Neapolis, the modem 
Naples, the last of the Greco-Italic cities to fall completely 
under thei Eoman dominion, furnishes such ample numbers 
and great variety, that a ^e cabinet might be formed 
exclusively of its coins. 

Some of the coins of other Greek cities of Italy, have 
been mentioned in treatiug of the earlier periods of coinage. 
(See description of Plate III.) Eut the coins of the Bruttians 
must not be passed over, being remarkable as those of a 
barbarous native tribe, who, after subduing some petty 
6beek towns, so rapidly acquired their refinements and 
knowledge of art, that they issued coins little inferior to 
those of the Greeks themselves. They generally bear the 
inscription, BPETTUiN, of the Bruttians, or, perhaps more 
correctly, Brettians. Their most common types are the head 
of Jupiter, and the eagle, but just about the time of the fall 
of the whole of Italy under the yoke of Eome, fine gold 
coins of the Brettians are found with the Boman type of the 
Pioscuri. !Por some time after the first subjection of the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy to the power of Eome, a show 
of independence was granted to them ; and even to the time of 
CsBsar, they appear to have continued to coin autonomously. 
The coins, however, issued after the loss of their independence, 
were principaUy copper, and of a different standard and 
ralue to that of Greece, being portions of the Eoman 
JBS or AS, to be spoken of in treating of the Eoman 
coinage. Thej are marked with globules like the Boman 
portions of the as^ to denote the number of ounces (undo) 
that they r&present, the as being originaUy a pound of 

F 2 
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copper consisting of twelve ounces. The engraving below 
shows an eiample of these Italo-Grecian coins of the latest 
epoch, when Grecian liberty, and consequently Grecian art, 
had assumed in a great degree a Boman character ; it is a 
copper coin of Capua after its subjection to Eome. 




The silver coinage of the southern parts of the Italian 
peninsula became Somauised also, and the numerals XX., 
A., v., &c., are found upon them, denoting amounts in the 
Koman silver standard, instead of the globules used in the 
corner coinage. 

This sort of semi-independent coinage quite diaappeared 
in Italy and Sicily after the reign of Augustus, and the Koman 
coinage, with the exception of that of a few favoured Greek 
cities, and a few aemi-mdependent provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, became the comage of the whole civilised world. 

In concluding this brief notice of the Greek coinage of 
the finest period, I may, in a few summary observations, 
state in what manner this period of perfection disappeared. 
In Asia, Macedonia, and Epims, the regal coins — after the 
time of Alexander the Great, — to a great extent superseded 
the autonomous coinage of cities, and the gradual decay of 
the regal coins will be found noticed in the account of the 
coinages of the different leading dynaatieH of Greek origin. 
In the states of Greece Proper a few fine autonomous coins 
were struck for a short time after this period, hut wo find 
even the Athenians coining under the protection of Deme- 
trius Polyorcetes, and Mithridates ; and the eiecution of their 
money graduaUy declined till the eventual domination of 
Borne swept away the last vestiges of the ancient style of 
art, on the Greek coinages ; for although the Eomans con- 
ceded the privilege of coining their own money to many 
celebrated Greek cities, both in Europe and Asia, such privi- 
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leged places ceased to coin anything but copper, and seem 
to have been so influenced by Eoman manners, that an 
entirely new style of coinage arose, which, though not like 
the old Greek, was yet dissimilar from the Eoman, and 
which will be found described in the Boman series, under 
the head of " Greek Imperial." 



A lAtt of some of the moat Rema/rhahle Types* fov/nd on'AutonomotLS Qreek 
coins m Asia, Cfreece Proper, Italy, Sicily, dec. dec, 

"^ Massilia (Marseilles), a lion standing in repose, the tail coiled up. 
^^ Cyrsne^ the Silphiam, a plant growing in that region. 

Thasus, Hercules on one knee in the act of drawing the bow. «i^ 
'^•Mytilkne, a lyre. 
MiTHTMNK, a boar. 
Caryste, a cock. "^ 
^ Chalcis, a lyre. 
'^ Phocis, a ball's head, front view. 
"'^ ^MPHiPOLis, a torch in a kind of stand. 
^ Opuntia (of Locris), Ajax, armed with a sword and shield. 
'^ Lamia, a vase surmounted with a leaf of ivy. 
Si Larissa, a bridled horse stepping. 
«• Lbucadia, the prow of a vessel. 

AcARNANiA, Apollo sitting on a kind of throne extending one arm 
with tt bow. 
'^^ JGtolta, wild boar. 
'^ Etolia, a hero leaning on a knotted stick, on one arm a mantle 

and sword. 
^""^ Sycion (time of Achaian league), a Chimsera, a monster formed of 
a lion and a stag, or some other animal. — And above, a dove 
within an olive wreath. 
'-iN.. Melos, an apple. 
•«- Naxos, a crouching figure of Silenus, holding in one hand a diota 

or vase, and in the other a thyrsus. 
""^Crotona (Magna-Graecia), a tripod. 
"^HURiuM (ditto), a bull in the act of butting. 
^YBARis (ditto), a bull in repose. 
AiNos (Thrace), reverse—a goat. 
«M Acanthus (Macedonia), a lion springing on the back of a bull ; very 
early coins of this city have sometimes the fore part of a 
bull only. 
""Hylba or Elea (Lucanian, Magna-Gnecia), a lion overpowering 
a stag. 

* On late Coins, these types are most frequently found as reverses ; the 
head or figure of a deity occupying the obverse. 
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"" Caktbagb, a hone's head and palm-tne ; MiiketiBes a lion and a 

palm-tree. 
'^ Metapomtum (MagnarGnscia), an ear of wheat 
<«-Heraclea (ditto), Hercules overcoming the lion. 
^ Tevkbos, a doable-headed axe, &c., &c. 
> Cxossns (Crete), the Labyrinth and other small types. 

Cbbrsonesus (ditto), Apollo sitting on the cortina, playing the lyn. 
'^''^pRBJBsus (ditto), a bull. 

Cydomia (ditto), a wolf suckling a child. ^ 
Cos (island), a crab and club. 
*^ Samos (island) — by some attributed to Sardis of Lydia, — a 
lion's head, full face; and often on the reverse, a bull's head 
in profile. 
'^Cyzicds, sometimes lion's head full &ee, similar to the nbove ; and 

, on early coins the winged boar. 

4r Tbnos (Cyclades), two dolphins and a trident. 
Andros (ditto), a panther. •— 
"■"" — Syros (ditto), a goat and an ear of com. 2 

Myara, a tripod. 
" Corinth, the pegasus. 
EaRYDicBA, a tripod. 
-»^ Messenia, a tripod. 

Pylos (Messenia), a trident. 

Lacbdbmomia or Sparta, cajHtal of Laconia, the cadueeus of 
Mercury and sometimes a sitting Hercules leaning his left 
arm on a club. 
Phbmros (Arcadia), Mercury carrying the infant Areas. 
Stymphalia, Hercules in the act of striking with the club. 
Trczemb (Argos), a trident. 
^ Chios, a diota or amphora, assumed at a later period than the 

original type of the griffon. 
*^ Cumea (^olia), a bridled horse, stepping. 
*^ Cnidus (Doria), a lion's heatl in profile. 

Mylassa (Caria), a double-headed axe with a laurel wreath. 
*^ HisTiAA, a female figure sitting on the prow of a vessel. 
Lythus, the head of a boar. 
Melita, a mythic figure with four wings. 
'^'Messina, a I'abbit. 
o^ Milbtus, a lion and star. 

Neapolis (in Macedonia), a mask with the tongue put out. 
Pbroahus, an eagle on a thunderbolt. -^ 
' "~- PosiDONiA, Poseidon or Neptune. 
"-^ Segesta, a dog. 

Selbucia, the thunderbolt with flames projecting from each side. 
SiDON, Hercules bending his bow. - 
* SmoPE, an eagle holding in its claws a fish. 
' Taremtuh, a youth riding a dolphin, also the cockleHshell. 
Tauromenium, a bull butting. -* 

Trallbs, a serpent issuing firom mystic chest, like the cistophorae. 
AcHAiA, the monogram of Achaia, and a lyre with a wreath. 
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>^ Aroos, the fore-part of a woif, more anciently two dolphins ; on 
later coins, a bird perched on a club. 
Amisus, the parazonium. ^ _. 
"-^ Antioch, a ram ranning, the head tamed back towards a crescent 

and stars. 
-«» Arcadu, Pan sitting on a rock. 
^ Calks (and other Campanian cities), a cock.^ 
— Neapolis (and Campania in genend), a human-headed bull crowned 
hj a flying Victory. 
"""^^Camarinaj a swan in various positions, sometimes carrying a nymph. 

Centurissa, a bird on a ploughshare. 
^^ Chalcis, an eagle and serpent on a thunderbolt. 
""" Cyme, a kind of diota, or rather a jug with one handle. 
'^ Dyerachiuh, the gardens of Aldnous. 
Blis, the thunderbolt. 

Faleria, the thunderbolt enriched with ornaments. 
-^ GoRTYMA, Europa on the bolL 

Assus (Mysia), a griflfbn beneath, a bunch of grapes. 
~ Paricm, a mask or full fiioe with the tongue thrust out (a Gorgon), 
also a bull and hone walking. 
Abydos, a full face or mask. 
Ilium, Minerva with a distaff and spear* 
SioEDH, like Athens, an owl, sometimes side and sometimes full 

face. 
Temnos, Fortune with her attributes. 
Colophon, a horseman and a lyre, frequently a dog. 
-* Erythrjb, a bow and quiver, and a club. 
Samos, a bull, a peacock. 
Epidaurus, a serpent twined round a staff. 
"""Carystus, (Eubcea), a decorated head of a bull. — ^ 
Chalcis, an eagle with a serpent in its claws. 
Erbtria, a bull lying down. 
^ Amdrus (island), a vase with two handles, and a bunch of grapes. 
Cbos (island), fore-part of a dog. 

Carthea, fore-part of a dog surrounded with rays, and a bee. 
CoRKSiA, a star or a bee. 
Paros (island), a goat and a star. 
Phamagoria, a bow and arrow. 
Amisus, an eagle on a thunderbolt. 
Chalcbdon, a lyre between two olive trees. 
JL Caruia, a heart, the fore-part of a lion, a lion and ear of barley. 
Thassus, a branch of vine. 
JE^ALf an ass suckling a Chinusn. 
Amphipolis, a trophy. 

' Larissa, sometimes in the indented square a man overpowering 

a bull. 
'***^ Apollomia (lUyria), a cow suckling a calf. 

AxiA (Locris), a thunderbolt. 
"^ Thrhplb, a lyre with a laurel garland. 
^' — ' Elbusis, a sow. 
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hkCKDMUov, a dub md the inscription within a garland. 

Oaulob (island), a tripod. 

Cmvk (island), a griffon and a grasshopper. 

Saruinu, three ean of com on one stalk. 
-<^Olbia, an eagle with a fish, other and yerj rarioos types. See 

Didot. 
^~~^ IsTRUs, an eagle with a dolphin in its talons. 
"- Abdbra, a lyre, a griffon. 

Byzamtium, a crescent and stars. ^^-^ 
^-Marohba, bunch of grapes, a fore-part of a horse. \ j 

Mbsbmbria, a crescent. 
"Vblia, a lion. 

Zacthtbus, iBsculapius sitting on a rock and placing his right hand 

on a serpent. | 

Zamclb, a dolphin, or sometimes a sickle, or as some descfHbe 
it, the semicircular port of a maritime town. 
"^Brotium, sometimes a naked wanior, the dioscnri, an eagle, &c. 

Camarina, sometimes a lizard. '^ 

Leontini, a female figure holding two ears of «om. •'^ 

Mamertini, a naked warrior with lance and buckler. 
^.Panorhus, a horse, &c. 

Sboksta, a dog beneath a globe. '" 
'^Syracdsb, a winged sea-dog, a dolphin, a quadriga, &c. 

Orthosia, a panther. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

REGAL COINS OF THE GREEK SERIES. ' 

f— 

or THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ATTTONOMOUS AND 

BEGAL COINS. 

The coins previously described in this work have been 
principally such as belonged to what is termed the autono- 
mous class ; that is to say, such as were struck by republican 
states and free cities, and bore simply religious or national 
types. 

Begal coins are distinguished from these in numismatic 
classification, as, being such as bear the name, and subse- 
quently the portrait of a prince, in addition to, and some- 
times to the exclusion of, national types ; as those issued by 
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the kings of Syria, and the kings of Egypt, along with 
which may be classed those of the kings and tyrants of 
Sicily, those of the kings of Bythynia, Pontus, &c. 

Other coins of princes are classed with Greek Eegal 
coins (as bearing Greek inscriptions), which belong to the 
decadence of the art, and extend to the fall of the Eoman 
empire — or even later, as the Gttnlish coins of the Bosphorus, 
or second Bactrian series. 

Coins, however, may have been issued by princes which 
bear neither the name or portrait ; and, in tnat case, they 
would be classed with autonomous coins, for want of intrinsic 
evidence of their being Begal; such, for instance, as the 
coins by some attributed to Crcesus king of Lydia, which, 
as they only bear the national types of Sardis, must be 
classed as autonomous coins of that city. But it is not 
neceBsaiy to enlarge fiurther upon the subject in this place, 
as I have referred to it in detail in the chapter on the Greek 
weights, denominations, &c., connected with the coinage. 
Sufice it to say that the Begal coins belonging to the Greek 
Beries are Teiy numerous, and belong to widely different 
epochs. Some belong to a period not far removed from the 
infancy of the art, such as those of Alexander of Macedon, 
and those of Getas, king of the Edoneans ; but the most 
prized, generally the most interesting, and, at the same time, 
the most beautiful, are the noble series issued by Alexander 
the Great, and his successors, the kings of Egypt and Syria, 
and the Parthian princes, which are generally classed along 
with them. To these are generally added the Sassanian 
series, although the inscriptions are no longer Greek. 

With this brief introduction, I shall proceed at once to 
describe the ,most important series of Begal coins in the 
order of their relative antiquity and historical importance. 



COINS or THE KINGS OF MACEDONIA. 
(See also Plate VI.) 

This series of regal coins is, perhaps, more interesting than 
any other, — ^first, on account of the nigh antiquity which can 
be assigned to its earliest examples ; and, secondly, * on 
account of its containing the first great issue of gold in 
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Europe, that of Philip 11., afber he became possessed of the 
gold mines of Orenides, afterwards caUed Philippi; and, 
lastly, on account of the magnificent and abundant coinage 
of Alexander the Great. 

Caranus, the first recorded king of Macedon, reigned 
about the year 887 B.C., and was a brother of Phidon, 
king of Argos, who is generaUy beliered to have been 
the first prince in European Greece to adopt the use 
of coined money.* From i^ia relationship between the 
two reigning families, the art of coining may have been 
introduced into Macedonia very soon after its adoption 
in Argos. 

The following are the successors of Caranus : — Csenufl, 
died 779 b.c. ; Thurimus, 767 B.C. ; Perdiccas I. ; 729 b.c. 
Argeus,697B.c.; AeropuB,602B.c.; Alcetas,576B.c.; Amyn- 
tas I., 547 B.C. Some unrecorded princes appear to have filled 
the gap which then occurs till the accession of Alexander I., 
about 500 B.C. Some of the early Macedonian coins may 
belong to reigns as early as Aeropus, and others may have 
been issued by each of his successors; but as Macedonian coins 
of this early period only bear the name of the pla«e where 
they were coined, and not the name of a prince, they cannot 
be considered regal coins in the general acceptation of the 
term, but rank, if they exist, as autonomous coins. 

Alexander I. reigned from about the year 500 to about 
460 B.C., and his are the earliest known coins bearing the 
name of a prince. The celebrated tetradrachiS, or piece of 
four drachms, of this prince, engraved below, has been 
previously described in Plate IV. 

Alexander I. was the first Macedonian prince admitted, on 
proving his Grecian descent, as a competitor at the Olympic 
Games ; and it may possibly be in allusion to this circum* 
stance that the youthful figure, bearing two spears and 
leading a horse, was placed upon his coins, as the biga or 
two-horse chariot is said to have been placed on those of 
Philip II. at a later period. Alexander found himself com- 
pelled to submit to the Persians on the invasion of Xerxes, 
and joined their army ; but he remained secretly attached to 
the Greek cause, giving information to the Athenians of the 

*See chap. iii. 
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diBpodtiou of the Pereian general preriouB to the battle of 
Flataes. 



Perdiccaa II. (between 460 and 454 B.C.) nest ascended 
the Macedonian throne, and reigned till the year 413 b.c. 
There are well authenticated coins of this prince, which 
bear evident signs of national progress in the art of coining 
the public money. The obverse has a horae galloping, which 
type appears to have become a national one for some time 
after Ateiander I. The art is still arcWc in character, bnt 




spirited and in high relief. The reverse has the square 
punch mark, in which is the hehnet, with the letters IIEPAIK 
(PERDIK). The interval between 450 and 4O0 n.c, is one in 
which Greek art made enormous strides, and during the 
latter portion of that period some of the finest Grecian 
works were produced, though the Macedonism coinage did 
not then attain to great excellence. 

Archelaufl I. (413 to 399 B.C.) — This prince appears to 
have been an iUegitimate son of Perdiccas, ana to have 
succeeded to the throne by the murder of several more 
direct heirs. But he was a prince of considerable talen^ 
and in his reign the Macedonian court became the resort of 
some of the most celebrated men of the age. His pahice 
was adorned with paintings by the greatest artists, and the 
great tragedian, I^pides, was numbered among his guests. 
Socrates himself is said to have received an invitation from 



XrchelauB, but declined it on the plea that it would be 
degrading to receive &vours which he could not return. 
Some of the coins of ArchelauB have the stone types as 
those of hia anccBtor, Aleiajider I., and for reverse the 
forepart of a goat, with the square punch mark. (See 
No. 11. Plate IV,) Others have a head, wearing a regal 
fillet or bandelet, which, if a portrait, is the earliest known ; 
but thia is, of course, very doubtful. The reverse of this 



coin has a horse within the punch mark, and the letters 
APXEAAO (ARKELAO), Between 420 and 399 b.c. is the 
period at which it appears most likely that the noble 
SyracuBan medallions * were executed ; but the 'Macedonian 
money does not yet exhibit anything like that perfection or 
finish — indeed, throughout all Qreece, the art displayed on 
the coinage was inferior in finish to that of Sicily, and the 
square punch mark had not yet disappeared in Oreece, though 
the art displayed in many coins still showing that work is 
ven" superior. 

The small coin engraved below has also been attributed 
to thia prince. 



th< 



Aeropus (firom 399 to 394 B.C.) — The events of this reign 
are not sufGciently important to be recordedhere — but the 
coins are highly interesting, especially the copper, represented 
in the engraving, which may rank as the earliest coins of 
that metal that are as yet known. On the silver of this 
reign, a head, generally described as Hercules, appears, 
wearing the forepart of a lion's skin, as a kind of Dood, 
a trophy of one of the well-known feats of that hero. This 

* 3ee Cbspter on Greek Art of the finest pFriod. 
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kind of head-dress is well known from the abundance of 
nohle coins of his descendimt Alexander the Ghreat, on which 
it appears. In both cases it waa assumed, no doubt, on 



account of the boasted descent of these princes from the 
Heraelidie. On the coins of ^ropus of this type, the 
reverse is a wolf and a club— other attributes of Hercules, 
with the letters aepo (AERO). On some coins, attributed, 
on good authority, to .Sropua, a head wearing the Mace- 
donian hat or cap appears, while others have a head with 
a royal fillet or bandelet, looking much like a portrait — 
which, if so, would be, as observed before, with that of 
Archelaus, one of the earliest known. 

Pausanias (irom 394 to 393 B.C.).— Though this prince 
reigned but one year, there are yet coins in existence which 
bear his name. Some of them have a portrait-like head similar 
to those above alluded to, and otters a horse. The reverse is 
generally a horse, with the name Pausania in full (iiatjania). 



On a horse, on one of the coins of this reign, the brand-mark is 
very carefully executed, which would go to prove that such 
marks had greater significance then than now. Arrian iuforma 
us that the branded mark on the favorite horse of Alexander 
the Great was a bull's head, from which it received its well- 
fcnown name, Bucephalus. 

Amyntaa II. (from 393 to 369 B. c.)— The coins of this 
reign begin to exhibit very superior art, and the punch-mark 
of the reverse which is very faint, in the next reign entirely 
disappears. The most remarkable coins of this reign 
aie, those having a galloping horseman, wearing the 
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Macedonian hat, for principaL type, and on the reverse a 
lion treading on a broken spear, with the letters amtnt 

(▲KTKT.) 

These coins are finely -designed and executed, and have 
much of the simple grandeur and energy of the Phidian 
school of art. Other coins of this prince have the Hercules- 
like head, wearing the lion's skin — ^which seems to have been 
a sort of family type. On the reverse of these coins is an 
eagle kiUiag a serpent,* probably in allusion to the expulsion 
of Fausanias, and the restoration of the direct Ime of 
Caranus. 

Alexander II. (firom 369 to 367 B.C.). — ^It is uncertain 
whether we possess coins of this prince ; but a coin, with the 
Hercules head, and having for reverse a horseman, has been 
assigned to hun with some show of probability — aj9 also. 




though on slighter grounds, some rude coins — which are 
more probably of an earlier period. 

Perdiccas III. (from 364 to 359 B.C.) — A coin has been 
assigned to this prince, which has for obverse the family type 
of the head of Hercules ; and for reverse, a horse, beneath 
which is a club, and the name, as Perdicca — ( hepaikka). The 
total absence of the punch>mark proves that it could not 
belong to the period of Perdiccas II. He fell in battle 
against the Illyrians. 

Philip II. succeeded his father Perdiccas III. in the year 
359 B.C., and his accession marks a new era in the Macedonian 
monarchy, not only in its political influence, but also in 
that which more immediately concerns the present volume, 
the Macedonian coinage. Soon afber the year 356 b. c. 
he attacked and took a settlement of the Thracians, called 
Crenides, from the spriogs («fp5»w) with which it abounded. 
Introducing new colonists, he named it Philippi, after himself, 
conferring this especial honour on the place as having put 

* These are copper coins. 
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him in possession of the gold mines of the district, the work- 
ing of which he so improved, that, according to Diodorus, he 
derived from them a revenue of 1000 talents, or 243,130/, 
a sum which most likely falls far short of their actual yield, 
judging from the vast quantity of gold coin struck from the 
metal which they fumisfied. Phflip. after briBging nearly the 
whole of the Grecian states within the vortex of his policy, 
backed by his gold, was assassinated while walking in a pro^ 
cession at Aegae, the Macedonian capital, on the occasion of 
the marriage of his daughter with Alexander of Epirus. He 
had ordered his guards to keep at a distance, stating that the 
good-will of all Grecians was a sufficient protection. But, 
as the procession moved forward, a youth, named Pausanias, 
darted from the crowd, andplimged a Celtic sword, with fatal 
aim, into his body, in revenge, it is said, for an insult he 
had received from one of the officers of Philip, for which 
that monarch had refrised redress. This event occurred in 
the forty-seventh year of his age and the twenty-fourth of 
hi. rei^ FhiUp, though r.^ oyer a nation deemed 
barbarous by the Greeks, contrived, by a series of victories 
and negociations, to assume the high position, in relation to 
Grecian affairs, which had been the aim of his whole career. 
He was appointed to the place of the subdued Phocians in 
the AmpHctyonic council, and, conjointly with the Thebans 
and Thessalians, received the presidency of the Pythian 
Gaines. Such recognitions of his Hellenic character were of 
the highest importance to him in his great project for the 
invasion of Persia, as the head of a confederacy of the whole 
of tbe Grecian states, the means for which were in prepa- 
ration at the time of his death. The carrying of the vast 
project into execution was reserved for stiU abler hands — 
those of his celebrated son Alexander the Great. 

The profuse gold coinage issued by Philip consisted of 
staters and half-staters, which soon became known as 
" Philips," and long passed current in Greece, and in the 
East, under that name, and have been occasionally found 
in cikniktion in remote^ provinces, even in modem Lnes. 

No. 1, Plate VI., is tne gold stater of Philip II. It 
has a laureated head of ApoUo on the obverse, and a 
biga op two-horse chariot, and the inscription *iAinnoT " of 
Pmlip," on the reverse ; a device which Alexander ridiculed 
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Mb father for having adopted, to celebrate his victotieB at 
the Olympic Games. 

These staters were copied in Sicily with no other variation 
than that of the inscription on the reverse, which became 
STPAK02inN (of the Syracusans), and sometimes the addition 
of the Sicilian triquetra. His silver coins, generally 
didrachms, are not so finely executed as the gold, but are 
yet bold and striking in general character. The obverse is 



generally a well-executed head of Jupiter, and the reverse a 
horseman, wearing the Macedonian bat, and the inscription 
tiAinnOT (PHILIPPOU). The horse is generally stepping; 
but there are many variations, and several other types are 
found on the coinage of this reign. 

Aleimider III. (the Great), who began to reign in the 
year 336 b.c, found the Macedonian monarchy in a highly 
flourishing state. A great anny existed, organised more 
perfectly than at any previous period, while an aristocracy 
had been formed by his father, Philip, which became a natural 
support of the throne as being educated at the court, under the 
immediate auspices of the monarch. It was among this chosen 
band, selected by Philip from the leading families of 
Macedonia, that Alexander chose the great men who became 
the mighty captains in hia Asiatic campaigns, and who, after 
his death, founded vast kingdoms fi«m the huge fragments of 
his empire. His &ther Philip was as remarkable for his pro- 
tection of the fine arts and literature, as for his success in 
intrigue and war; and his admiration of Plato, and the 
appointment of Aristotle as the tutor of his son, bear 
sufficient testimony to the iact. The advantages derived 
by the future conqueror of Asia from such a preceptor 
cannot be over-estimated ; and hia capacity for holding 
the reins of an empire, as yet unparalleled in extent, was 
thus perfected for the cabinet, as completely as his warlike 
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taleiits had been during his reported residence' at Thebes, 
under the protection of the celebrated Epaminondas. 

To follow Alexander in his successive subjection of Egypt 
and the vast countries of Asia, even beyond the frontier of 
India, would be superfluous in this place: most of the details 
of that vast career of conquests being known to every school- 
boy. The great story of the conquests of the Macedonian 
hero, not only formed the delight of the after ages of Greece, 
aiid.then of Eome, but passed into the middle ages as the 
•subject of one of the most popular romances of that period ; 
.the story of the siege of Troy, and that of the conquests of 
Alexander, being among the most attractive of those tales 
of' chivalry which formed the light reading of the age of the 
crusades. The "Romance of Alexander," as it is called, of 
course became, in the middle ages, an incongruous jumble 
of miracles, and magicians, and. errant knights, and enchanted 
castles — ^yet all founded, with more or less accuracy, on 
the great Macedonian conquests. 

Vast numbers of coins were issued by Alexander both in 
Europe and Asia; and, in fact, their numbers were such 
■that they are still abundant, and a few shillings will purchase 
a genuine coin of Alexander the Great. A great quantity of 
the existing coins of the whole of civilised Asia, were then, no 
doubt, recoined, t^ith the types of the Ghrecian conqueror, and 
the Persian darics • were, probably, converted by thousands 
into the staters of Alexander. This transformation, no 
doubt, accounts for the extreme rarity of gold darics, not- 
withstanding the evidence that they were once so plentiful. 
.The* coins of Alexander, struck in different places, generally 
bear some minor mark or type, by which the place of their 
mintage may be ascertained, — as a small bee, at the side 
of the principal type, on those struck at Ephesus, &c. 
Those executed in Europe may generally be distinguished 
fit)m the Asiatic coins, by a more high and bold relief, similar 
to that exhibited on the money of his father, Philip — ^while 
those of Asia are generally more elaborately and highly 
finished, but the relief less strong. 

The fid staters of Alexander the Great; have tvpes 
entirely different to those of the celebrated staters oi nis 
father ; the obverse bearing a head of Minerva, and the 
reverse a Victory holding a laurel vni^ath, and the inscription 
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AAEBANAPOT (ALEXANDROU), " of Alexander." Someidmes 
the Victory of the reverse is accompanied by smaller types 
(in the field*) indicating the place of mintage. 

No. 1, Plate VI., is a tetradrachm or four-drachm piece of 
Alexander, of Asiatic coinage ; the production, no doubt, 
of some of those G^reek cities of Asia Minor, which, though 
long; under the barbaric yoke of Persia, had lost none of 
theur love of the fine arts, which they still practised with 
eminent success. The head on the obverse has been the 
subject of much dispute, as to whether it should be con- 
sidered a head of Hercules, with the lion-skin head-dress, 
—or, whether It is not rather a portrait of Alexander, in the 
character of Hercules ; the latter being the opinion of the 
celebrated Visconti, and the former, that of most English 
numismatists. However that may be, the head in some of 
the finest coins is one of the most magnificent produc- 
tions of G-recian engraving, as may be seen by our copy, 
though modem arf can never perfectly realise the antique 
sublimity of the finest G^recian woris. The reverse of this 
coin is a sitting figure of the eagle-beanng Jupiter, with 
the inscription aaehanapoy (ALEXANDROU), and two mono- 
grams that have not been deciphered. There are many 
varieties of these silver tetradrachms, and of other silver coins 
of Alexander, bearing the mint marks of several places, such 
as a lion and star for Miletus in Ionia, the letters koao for 
the city of Colophon, and mtpt for Myryna, &c. Some of 
his coins have the head covered with the fore portion ot the 
skin of an elephant showing the tusks, instead of the Hon 
skin, adopted, as some suppose, after the victories in India. 
The death of Alexander occurred at Babylon from a fever 
brought on by excesses of every description, in the year 
323 B.C. 

Philip III., ArrhidsBus, half-brother of Alexander, was 
' appointed regent of the vast empire, the son of Alexander, 
by the celebrated Roxana, being still an infant ; — ^but, as is 
well known, the great captains who had aided in the conquests 
parcelled out the empire into independent kingdoms for 
themselves, which I shall have occasion to notice in speaking 

* The field, in ntnnismatic phrase, is the plain part of the coin not occupied 
hj the principal figure or type. 
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of ihe coinages of the dynasties that thus arose. Though the 
power of Philip ArrhidsBus was a mere shadow, jet it appears 
that he ksued coins, with the same types as the coinage of 
Alexander; those haviQg the Hercules head with the lion-skin, 
and the Jupiter reverse, but with the inscription ^lAinnoY 
(PHILIPPOU), are attributed to him, though they were 
formerly assigned to Philip II. 

Gassander (315 to 2d6 B.C.), a son of Antipater, who was 
left governor of Macedonia on the departure of Alexander on 
his Asiatic expedition, succeeded, after an interval of anarchy, 
in taking possession of the throne of Macedonia ; while 
Selencos eventually obtained greater part of Asia ; Ptolemy, 
the states of Egypt ; and Lysymachus, Thrace, &c, Cassander 
deared'his way to the Macedonian throne, first by the murder 
of Olympias, the mother of Alexander, and afterwards, of 
Soxana, and her infant son. 

^o coins of this unscrupulous usurper are known except 
ft few coarse ones of copper, which have the head of Hercules, 
like the eoins of Alexander, on the obverse, and the old type 
of the Macedonian horseman on the reverse, with the iDscrip- 

tion BASIAEOS KAXSANAPOT (BASILEOS CASSANDROU) ''of 

the King Cassander." Haym, in his " Tessoro Britannico," 
figures one with the same inscription, but which bears <»i 
the obverse a helmet oi^ siagular form, and on the reverse 
the head of a lance. 

Philip IV. (from 296 to 295 B.C.), the son of Gassander, 
succeeded his father; but his short reign is barrel in a 
numismatic point of view. Alexander lY., sometimes called 
the Fifth, in consequence of the infant son of Eoxana being 
caUed Alexander IY«, was a son of Philip lY., and exer- 
cised ephemeral authority; but no coins of his are well 
authenticated. 

Demetrius Polyorcetes, " the city-taker," (294 to 287 B.C.), 

was a son of Antigonus, who, soon after the death of 

Alexander, conquered his rival, Eumenes, and as&umed the 

title of King of Asia. After many adventures, Demetrius, 

by the assassination of Alexander, a son of Cassander, 

obtained possession of the Macedonian thrcme, from which 

he was eventually driven by Lysimachus. Coins, however, 

exist of hia ismie, though his reign was short ; and the regal 

portrait, now for the first time openly placed on the Mace- 

a 2 
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donian coinage, substantiates the contemporarj accounts 
of the personal beauty and agreeable countenance of 
Demetrius. The obverse has a fine figure of Neptune, in 
allusion to his numerous naval victories, and the inscrip- 
tion BASIAEXii AHMHTPIOT (BASILEOS DEMETRIOU) " of the 

King Demetrius." * 

There is a fine coin struck by his father, Antigonus, on 
the occasion of the great naval victory obtained by Demetrius 
over Ptolemy, who had become king of Egypt. This beautiful 
coin is a tetradrachm, and has on the obverse a noble head 
of Jupiter ; the custom of placing the head of the sovereign 
on the coinage not having become customary during the 
ascendancy of Antigonus. The reverse has a most beautifully 
executed figure of ApoUo sitting on the prow of a vessel, 
with the inscription BASlAEXis ANTirONOT (BASILEOS 
ANTIGONOU), "of the King Antigonus." 

Lysimachus (287 to 281 B.C.) — Lysimachus, aided by 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, drove Demetrius out of Macedonia 
in the year 287 B.C. Soon afterwards, Lysimachus succeeded 
in driving out his ally, Pyrrhus, and thus obtained sole posses- 
sion of Macedonia, in addition to which, he held all the other 
European territories of the Macedonian empire. Having pos- 
session of the rich gold and silver mines of Thrace, he issued a 
most abundant coinage in those metals, of beautiful execution. 
The types on nearly all the coinage of Lysimachus are, on 
the obverse, a head with a regal fillet and the horns of the 
Ammonian Jupiter. This head is stated by some to be the 

gortrait of Alexander as the son of Ammon, a title which 
e had assumed. By others it is considered that the 
horns allude to the descent which Lysimachus himself 
claimed from the homed Bacchus, and that the head is a 
portrait of Lysimachus, notwithstanding its resemblance 
to the head on the coins of Alexander. This theory is 
supported by the existence of coins struck at Lysimachia, 
a city which he founded, and which bear a head with a 
royal fillet, but without the horns — ^which appears much like 
a simple portrait, and yet resembles the heads on the coins 
above described. The reverses of the coinage of Lysimachus 

* Some assign the coins of ibis type to another Demetrius, one of the 
. Seleucidan kings of Syria. 
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nave generally a sitting figure of Minerva, supporting a 
small figure of Victory in her right hand, with a star above ; 
and the inscription is ba^iaexis at2IMAXot (BASILEOS 
LYSIMAKOU), "of the King Lysimachus." 

In consequence of the murder of Agathocles, the son of 
Lysimachus, a war broke out between that monarch and 
Seleucus, king of Syria and great part of Asia. These two 
veterans were the last survivors of the great generals of 
Alexauder ; and when they met on the battle-field of Corns, 
in Phrygia, where Lysimachus lost his Hfe, both were near 
eighty years of age, but had yet lost little of the ardour which 
had been so instrumental in efiecting the conquests of 
Alexander. Seleucus, after the death of his rival, dreamed of 
adding the European dominions of Alexander to those of Asia, 
which he already possessed, and so uniting again under one 
head the great Macedonian empire : with, however, the excep- 
tion of Egypt, securely held by the Ptolemies, and the extreme 
eastern possessions, which had been abandoned ; but on his 
way to Macedonia he was assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
So perished the last of the great captains of Alexander, — 
men described by Trogus Pompeius as, not only forming the 
elite of Greece and Macedonia, but of the whole human race. 

Ceraunus, brother of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt; Antipater, a son of Cassander; and Sosthenes, 
elected by the Msicedonians, held the supreme power in 
Macedon successively from 281 to 278 B.C. Ceraunus was 
early slain in repelling an invasion of the Grauls under 
Belgius, and Sosthenes fell in an engagement with the 
Ghiulish invaders nnder Brennus. There are no coins of 
any of these princes. 

Antigonus Gonatus the son of Demetrius Polyorcetes, 
then succeeded to the throne of Macedonia, and reigned 
from 278 to 242 b. c, or, as some state, 239. He was 
driven from the throne, soon after his accession, by Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who, on thus obtaining possession of 
Macedonia for the second time, committed frightful ravages 
and even violated the ancient tombs of the kings at Aegae. 
By the death of Pyrrhus in the following year, Antigonus 
regained possession of the throne, to be again driven from it 
hj Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, but only for a short time, 
for he at last obtained firm possession of the country, and 
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reigned, in all, Ibrtj-four years. The surname of Gan&tui^ 
is 1>7 some said to be deriyed from Ghonnus or Gk)nm, a 
Thessalian town, where he was brought up ; but Eckhel 
rather derives it from a peculiar piece of defensive armour 
which he wore, supposing the ancient Macedonian term to 
resemble the modem Bomaic yovaras. His coins are neither 
rare, nor remarkable; they generally bear a head, which 
may be either hifl portrait or a head of Bacchus, po<nly 
executed, and on the reverse is a standing figure of Minerva 
holding a battle-axe, with the inscription — basiaeos 
ANTirONOT (BASILEOS ANTIGONOU), " of the King Anti- 
gonus." 

Demetrius II., son of Antigonus Gt>natus (from 289 to 
229, B.C.). — No coins worthy of notice mark this reign of 
ten years. 

Antigonus Doson (the promise-breaker) succeeded his 
brother Demetrius II., and reigned tiU 221, leaving no 
remarkable coins to record the state of art in Macedonia at 
this period. 

Philip V. (from 221 to 178, B.C.), succeeded his father 
Demetrius IL, when he was only eight years of age. — This 
prince may rank as one of the greatest of any of the Macedo- 
nian dynasty. But he had to contend with the now fast-rising 
and far-spreading power and influence of Borne ; and at last, 
after displaying the highest military abilities in a succession 
of conflicts of various character, was, towards the close of a 
long reign of forty-two years, so embroiled vdth the mighty 
republic, that a decisive war became inevitable, and the 
contest ended in the downfall of the Macedonian monarchy 
under his successor. There are remarkably fine tetra- 
drachms and didrachms of this prince, the art displayed 
on which is better than any seen on Macedonian coins 
since the time of Alexander the Great. They have 
generally a fine portrait-head of the king on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the club of Hercules, with the inscription 
BA2IAEA2 «iAinnoT (BASILEOs philippou) surrounded by a 
wreath of oak leaves. Some of his coins have a remarkable 
figure of Minerva on the reverse, the execution of which is an 
imitation of the archaic style of art, adopted, perhaps, in dose 
imitation of some highly venerated ancient statue of the 
goddess. 
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Perseus (from 178 to 168 B.C.). — Perseus had neither the 
ability nor the courage of his father. He found himself 
amply provided with a full treasury, and a well-disciplined 
army, to resist the expected attack of the Bomans ;'Jbut, 
although the undecided operations of two or three successive 
IU)man generals gave him ample time to form alliances, and 
arrange effective means of resistance, he fell an easy prey to 
a new commander, jEmilius Paulns, who, on his arrival 
in Macedonia, immediately gave a more vigorous turn to 
Boman affairs. 

It was on the 22nd of July, 168 B.C., that the final 
contest took place, near the ciiy of Pydna. The celebrated 
Macedonian phalaliz resisted for a time the attack of the 
iEU>mans, but giving way at last, the slaughter became terrific, 
20,000 men being slain on the field, whUe the cavalrv fled in 
terror without striking a blow. Thus ended the celebrated 
Macedonian monarchy, and the last Macedonian monarch 
graced the triumphal procession of the Boman general on his 
return to £ome, ending his days as a prisoner at Alba, near 
that city, five years afterwards. The coins issued by Perseus 
are nearly as good as those of his father, which they resemble. 
The portrait head is well executed ; and the reverses, which 
are also encircled by a wreath of oak, have the eagle holding 
a thunderbolt, the type of the Ptolemies of Egypt, possibly 
adopted in token of some alliance with one of the last of that 
dynasty. Other coins (copper), attributed to Perseus, have 
on the obverse a head, wearing a helmet, which has the head 
of an eagle as a crest, and a wing above the ear, in allusion 
to the fabulous hero, whose name he bore, while behind 
the neck lies a sacrificial knife ; the reverse of this coin 
has the eagle Hke the one above described, but only the 
letters B A. he. for inscription, the initials of Basileus 
and Perseus. A tetradrachm of Perseus is engraved in 
Plate VI. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

COINS OF GETA8, KING OF THE EDONEANS, AND OF THE KINGS OF 
OTHER PARTS OF MACEDONIA AND THRACE ; OF THE KINGS OF 
EPIRUS AND SICILY; OF THE KINGS OF CARU, OF THE KINGS OF 
CYPRUS, OF THE KINGS OF F.£ONIA ; SCILURUS, KING OF SARlfATIA, 
TI8IPH0NUS, TYRANT OF PHEROS, AND DIONYSIUS TYRANT OF 
HERACLEA. 

It appears convenient, in treating of the coinage of short 
dynasties, to form several series into groups having some 
chronological affinity. Those series which terminate before, 
or shortly after the time of Alexander the Great, I have 
placed next after the Macedonian series, arranging them as 
nearly in chronological order as convenient, but extreme 
observance of chronological succession would be impossible. 
My general plan, however, will be to leave such series as extend 
greatly beyond the Christian era to be described last, so as 
not to have to retrace our steps in order to notice a number 
of coins of a comparatively early period, after having once 
advanced deeply into the decadence of Greek art. The 
earliest regal coins after those of Macedonia are undoubtedly 
those of Getas, king of the Edoneans, and they will therefore 
range first in this miscellaneous chapter. 



COINS OP GETAS, KING OP THE EDONEANS. 

These are very remarkable monuments, and no doubt 
of equal antiquity with the celebrated coins of Alexander I. 
of Macedon, always cited in elementary works on ancient 
coins as the earliest to which a date can be assigned. These 
coins of Getas, though no historical record helps us to a 
date, the name beiug only known through the medium 
of the coins under description, can safely be assigned 
to the same date as those of Alexander I., as the mode 
of fabric is precisely the same, which, when the districts 
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are near to each other, is a tolerahly certain test. There- 
fore they may he assigned to a period at least as early as 
480 B.C. The coin of Aleiander I. ia the first ciample of 
the occurrence of an unabbreyiated name of a prince upon 
a coin; but that of Getaa is perhaps quite ns remarkable in 
being the earliest example of the title of king ( BASIAET3 ) 
being placed on the public money of a state. The two 
curious and highly interesting coins which arfl here referred 
to are both in the British Museum. They are of unusual 
size in the silver coinage of any period, being octodrachms, 
and are proofs of the wealth of this nation at the early 
period at which they must have been issued. The Edoneans 
appear to have possessed that portion of Thrace which con- 
tained the rich silver and gold mines of Mount Pangoeum, 
Dates, Crenides, and Scaplse-Hylfe ; the subsequent posses- 
sion of which enabled the sovereigns of Macedon to subdue 
the world, as foretold by the Delphic oracle when it directed 
Philip to fight with lances of silver, while we find Horace 
Btating that the Macedonian conquerors forced the gates of 
towns, broke down ramparts and dispersed armies, as often 
with the ore of the Thessalian mines as with the Macedonian 
phalanx. Herodotus tells us that the sUver mines on the 
borders of Thrace yielded a talent of silver per day. 



CoinofGetas, king of the Edoneiioa. 

These coins of the Edoneans exhibit inscriptions in difierent 
dialects, showing that they were in wide communication 
with different Greek states. One inscription is teta haaan 
BAZiAEAX, in the Doric dialect, and the genitive case ; and 
the other ia, fetax haoneon ba^iaetx, in the Ionic dialect. 
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and the nominatiye case.* The relief of the type is bold 
and striking. 

Coins of the Osseans, a people of a neighbouring district 
of Thrace, hare also the same "hrpes as those of Alexander I. 
and aetas, and are of the same fabric with a similar punch 
mark and inscription on the reverse. The inscription is 
OSSEAM, an j£o1£eui genitive for oxzean. 

B>ude coins of Amadocus, king of the Odryces, a Thracian 
tribe, with ama — ko~ and a head of Jupiter, and on the reverse 
a two-headed axe, are attributed to an Amadocus, a prince of 
this region. Alcibiades speaks of the advantage to be derived 
bj the Athenians &om the alliance of Amadocus and Seuthes. 
This was previous to the battle of ^gos-Potamos in 405 B.C. 
A second Amadocus, however, appears about thirty years 
Inter than the first, to whom some attribute these coins, 
but the square at the back would almost justify its attri- 
bution to the first, as may be seen by a comparison with 
contemporary kings of Macedon. The coin has a two- 
headed axe and a Caduceus on the obverse, with abia — ko — » 
and on the reverse in a small square, is a branch of vine with 
AHM, and o. 

A coin with the head of Jupiter on the obverse, and a 
horseman on the reverse, a poor imitation of the coins of 
Macedonia, appears to belong rather to the second Amadocus. 
It has the inscription aokot. — oapi^itan. 

Teres, another king of the same country, who appears to 
have been dethroned after the reign of Amadocus II-. by 
Philip of Macedon, has also left coins similar to those of 
Amadocus I. The type of the double axe belongs to 
Tenedos, and the bunch of grapes to Maronea, to which 
places the dominions of these kings did not extend, so that 
their occurrence on these coins is not accounted for. 

We have coins of Seuthes, king of a portion of Thrace, 
probably Odressia, which may be those of Seuthes III., 
about 325 B.C. The former princes bearing this name do 
not appear to have coined money ; at all events none has 
come down to us. Those attributed to Seuthes III. are 

* The on\j doubt as to the antiquity of these coins arises probably from the 
use of the ft in forming the genitive ; notwithstanding which, the best nanu*- 
matists give them the period I hare named. 
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of bronze, with a head of Jupiter on the obverse, a horse- 
man on the reverse, and the inscription jETeor. A fourth 
Seuthee appears to have reigned about 200 B.C., and his 
coins have an eagle on the obverse, and. on the reverse, 
within a laurel crown, 2ET©r. 



COINS or sciLTJEtrs, king of eukopean sabhatia, in 

THE FIEST CENTUBT BEFOBS CHBI8T. 

Scilurus, king of European Sarmatia, reigned in the first cen- 
tury before Christ. He was a contemporary of Mithridates II. , 
Eupator, and defended his dominion against that prince. 
This prince appears to have possessed extensive dominions 
in Eiiope, which reached to the Chersonesus, where, in the 
ruins of the Greek town of Olbiopolis (OWia), coins have 
been found bearing his name. The obverse has the head of 
Mercury wearing the pileus, and the reverse the caduceus, 
with the inscription ba2ia . :Skiao, variously abbreviated. 
Others have been found on the same site bearing also the 
name of the city, with that of Scilurus and a queen, 
Pythodoris. The coins supposed to be of his queen 
Pythodoris, have a rude car or rather wagon drawn by 
two horses on the reverse, with nreoAOPiAOS.BA; and on 
the obverse a female head, veiled. 

Scilurus is stated to have had eighty sons, and it is to 
him that the well-known apologue, inculcating unity, is 
applied, of the old man giving the bundle of sticks to break, 
which, when together, resisted all their efforts ; but singly 
were easily broken. Head of Mercury on obverse ; caduceus 
and inscription on reverse. 



COINS OF THE KINGS OF PEONIA. 

Patraus a^ears to have reigned about 856, and Audoleon 
310 B.C. The last was driven from the kingdom by 
Lysimachus, and his treasure being betrayed to the con- 
queror by one of his officers, his means of resistance were 
psralysed, and the kingdom ended with his reign. 
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The coins of these Peonian princes belong to a good period 
of Grecian art, and their close neighbourhood to Macedonia 
enabled them to procure good artists to execute their money. 
Those of Fatraus are remarkable ; they have on the obverse 
a head of Apollo, which may be in allusion to the king's 
name, Apollo being known under the name of Patrous, and 
on the reverse a horseman riding over an enemy, in allusion 
to triumphs over' the Macedonians ; the inscription is 
(nATPAor) of Patraus. 

Those of Audoleon have a head (a front face) wearing a 
helmet on the obverse ; and on the reverse, a horse stepping, 
very boldly executed, and ATAfiAEONTOS- 

A king, Ariston, is mentioned by historians, whom 
Lysimachus pretended to replace on the throne of Peonia, 
and others suppose that a prince named Eupolemus had 
also obtained some portion oi territory, and struck money 
before the pretended restoration of Ariston, as coins 
are known of the character of their reigns, with the legend, 
ExnOAEMOT. The order of the dynasty is supposed by the 
more recent discoveries to stand thus : — 

1. Agis, father of Patraus, 4. Eupolemus, 

2. Patraus, 5. Ariston. 

3. Audoleon, 

The coins of Lyceius or Lycceus, mentioned by Eckhel, 
after having been excluded from this series, have been rein- 
stated in consequence of the discovery of fresh coins by 
Mr. Cousinery. 



COINS OF THE KINGS OF ANOTHER PORTION OF THEACE. 

Q-avarus, a G-auIish king of part of Thrace. The Gauls 
appear to have invaded Macedonia and Thrace, in the third 
century B.C., and to have immediately coined money after 
the manner of the Greeks. There are coins of this Gallic 
leader having on the obverse a laureated head of Apollo, 
and on the reverse a figure of victory standing with an arm 
extended, and the inscription BA:siAEn:s katapot, and a 
monogram. Gavarus was the second Gaulish king of Thrace, 
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and with him, or during his life, the Graulish domination in 

that coiintiy was overthrown. 

Afber Gavarus the native princes appear to have regained 

their power, and we have coins attributed to Cotys II., 

Cotys III., Sadales II. or I., &c. 

Cotys II. was a son of Seuthes IV., and was allied with 

Philip v., of Macedonia, against the Romans. Sadales I. 

was nomiaated by Cicero. Cotys III. was the son of this 

Sadales, who sent his son, Sadales II., to the aid of Pompey ; 

but was eventually reconciled to Caesar, and left his dominions 

to the Eomans. 

B»hiscuporius I. was a prince of a portion of Thrace, who 

allied himself to Brutus. 

Cotys lY . was probably placed on the throne by Augustus. 
Bhiscuporius II. was a son of Cotys IV., and was killed 

in battle. 

Brhemetalces, tutor of the children of Cotys IV., became 

king after his death, and coins may be with certainiy 
attributed to him, though most of the others are doubtful. 
Those of E-hemetalces I. are the first which exhibit the head 
of a Boman emperor on the reverse, indicating that the 
country was tributary to Eome. Several princes succeed, 
till E/hemetalces II., in the year a.d. 19, in the reign of 
Caligula, who received the whole of Thrace from that 
emperor ; a fact commemorated on his coins. The whole 
of this series of coins is poor, and of small bronze, 
except the last, which is of large bronze and better 
workmanship. At first, they have the head of Jupiter 
or some deity on the obverse, and some symbol on the 
reverse, with the name of the prince either abbreviated or 
in full. Afterwards, the portrait of the prince supersedes 
that of the deity, the reverse being much the same. Those 
after Ehemetalces I. have the portrait of the Thracian 
prince on one side and that of the Boman emperor on the 
other.* 

The Zeus, or Jupiter-Labradaeus, was worshipped at 
Mylass, in the ancient capital of Caria, and appears to 
have been adopted by Hecatommus, and perhaps former 

* Some of those of Ehemetalces haye the curule chair sent hy Augustus to 
. the Cotys, irhom he placed on the throne. 
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kinsB of Cam, whose coina are unknown, as that of a 
national monetary type. 

Coins of Bhemetalces I., are the most interesting of 
the series, some having the portrait of the queen, and 
also of their son, afterwards Cotys V., celebrated in the 
elegies of Ovid, who was exiled to his dominions. The 
reverse has the head of Augustus, with the empress Livia, 
the Capricorn in front being the horoscope of Augustus, and 
found also on Boman coins of his reign.* 

After Bhemetalces I., the intestine troubles caused that 
part of Thrace to be declared a Eoman province. For coins 
of a similar character of the Kings of the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus, see page 163. 

OOIKB OV THE KlSaS OF CABIA. 

The early history of Cana is but little known, and we 
have only Carian coins of the family of Mau^olus ; none 
however, can be attributed to Mausolus I., whose widow, 
Artemisia was present, and distinguished herself greatly at 
the battle of Salamis (b.o. 480.) Eckhel assigns a coin, with 
the inscription ekatom, to Hecatomnus, who may have be^i 
a grandson of Mausolus I. It has a lion sleeping, on 
the obverse, and. on the reverse the Carian type, Jupiter- 
Labradaeus. 

Mausolus II. (B.C. 377 to 362), a son of HecatonmuB, 
was married to his sister Artemisia, granddaughter of the 
former, after the eastern custom. The devotion of this 
princess to her brother-husband, raised the superb tomb at 
Halicamassus, the fabulous splendour of which has given 
its name, a Mausoleum, to all subsequent structures of a 
similar character. 

So much taste and judgment were cdsplayed in the 
magnificent buildings with which Mausolus embellished his 
new capital, Halicamassus, that they are cited by Vitruviua 
as a model of their kind. On the dedication of the tomb 
erected by his widow, a prize was promised by that princess 
for the best panegyric on her husband, and the successful 
candidate was the orator Theopompus. 

* There are fine large silver coim of Mostis, wlio apjwan to h«Te bees a 
king of part of Thrace, about the time of Ljsimachui. 
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Eckhel describes coins, with the same type, of Fixodarus, 
another brother of Mausolns, and also of the Satrap 
Othontopates. 

Mausolus II. reigned from 377 or 362 to 352 B.C. — His 
coins bear the head of Apollo, a finely-executed fuU-face, 
on the obverse, and on the reverse a figure of Jupiter- 
Labradaeus, wearing the pallium, and holding in his right 
hand the bipenne, and his left; the hasta pura. 

HidrisBUs (from 351 to 344 B.C.) was a brother of the 
preceding, and reigned after the death of his widow Artemisia. 
He cultivated the alliance of Artaierxes, king of Persia. His 
coins are Hke the preceding, but have the inscription iapieas 
for the reverse. These coins are of remarkably fine execution, 
and show that the fine arts had attained the highest develop- 
m^it in Asia Minor at that period. These coins of Caria 
ure among the earliest regal coins of the fine period, pre- 
ceding those of Alexander the Great by half a century. 



COMTS OF THE KIKGS OF CTPETTS. 

A series of coins, about cotemporary with the Carian 
series, is attributed to a succession of independent princes 
of Cyprus. Evagoras, pretending to be a descendant of 
Teucer, the ancient prince of Salamis, revolted from the 
government of Persia, in the year 391 B.C., and established an 
independent government in the city of Salamis, which he soon 
extended over nearly the whole island. He was assassinated 
in 374, and appears to have been succeeded by his son 
Nicocles. Pnytagoras, by some said to have been assassi- 
nated along with his father, next appears. Subsequently 
the second Evagoras, to whom coins are attributed; and 
then the name of Menelaus occurs in the list of these 
Cyprian kings ; but any attempt to arrange the chronology 
of these princes with accuracy, appears to have failed. 

Evagoras II. (about 350 B.C.). — The fine gold coins, attri- 
buted to Evagoras by Mr. Borrell, the first to caU attention* 
to all the other names in this series, which were previously 
unknown, have a turreted head of Venus, with the imperfect 

* Notice stir quelques Medailles GrequeB des Rois de Chjpre. Pari?, 1638. 
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inscription EYA, possibly the beginning of Evagoras, the 
reyerses have sometimes a lion or an eagle. 

The lion belongs to the worship of Venus Astarte (the 
head on the obverse), the eagle to that of Jupiter Salaminius. 

Nicocles. — A fine large sflver coin, attributed to Nicocles, 
has the head of Venus on the obverse, and on the reverse 
Apollo sitting, and holding a bow, with the inscription (in 
Greek), " Of Nicocles, King of the Paphians." 

The coins attributed to Pnytagoras have, on the obverse, 
a head of Diana ; and on the reverse, that of Venus, and the 
letters on, the two first of the name. This is a very 
beautiful coru. 

Those attributed to Menelaus have the letters MEN behind 
the head of Venus. 

No other tolerably certain attributions have been made, 
but the coins published by Mr. Bortel were all found in the 
island of Cyprus, and evidently belong to the same class. 

The first Evagoras greatly cultivated the friendship of 
the Athenians ; and, in consequence of assistance rendered 
them in the social war, a statue was erected to him at Athens 
by the side of that of the Athenian general Conon. The 
Persian usurpers of Salamis appear to have introduced 
Eastern customs and Eastern neglect of art in the island, 
while Evagoras did every thing to restore the ancient 
Hellenic influence. This circumstance accounts for the 
even execution of the coins, and it is possible the coin 
described above may be that of Evagoras L, the abbreviated 
name being, in most cases, a sign of considerable antiquity. 
If this should be the case, then the coin described hj Eckhel, 
with diademed head, on the obverse, and on the reverse an 
eagle, with the inscription, at fiill length, ba:siaexi:s etafopot 
KTHPixiN, might be assigned to Evagoras II., which would 
complete the series. 



OOIKS or THE TTEANTS OP HERACLEA, TIMOTHEUS 

AND DIONXSITJS. 

Dionysius (about 338 to 306 B.C.). — Coins having on the 
obverse a head of Bacchus, and on the reverse Hercules 
erecting a trophy, with the inscription aiontsiot (of 
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Dionysius), are attributed to this personage. Glearchus 
is the first recorded prince, or tyrant, of Heraclea. His 
tyranny commenced about 366 B.C. ; after a reign of twelve 
years, te was killed, and was succeeded bv Satyrus, a still 
greater tyrant, who had been tutor to his children. His 
children succeeded seven years later ; they are the princes 
named at the head of this article. They reigned at first 
together, and afterwards Dionysius reigned alone, and 
managed to escape the destruction of the great invasion of 
Alexander, and to secure a peace with the princes who 
succeeded him. 

Coins of Tisiphonus (359 to 363 B.C.), tyrant of Pheris, 
in Thessaly. — These coins have on the obverse the fore part 
of a lion; on the reverse, fore part of a horse, with 
TEi5i*ONOT (of Tisiphonus). 



CHAPTEE IX. 

COINS OP REGAL DYNASTIES] NOT EXTENDING TO A LATER PERIOD 
THAN THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF GREECE* AND THE GRECIANISED 
PROVINCES OF ASIA. 

To describe these coins, I shall have to retrace my steps 
to a period anterior to that of Alexander the Great. 

At the head of these shorter series, the coins of the kings 
of Epirus may perhaps be placed, not on account of their 
universal excellence, but of the celebrity of Pyrrhus, the 
knight-errant of ancient heroes, whose coins, struck in Sicily 
and Italy, are many of them remarkable for their beauty and 
unusual character. 



COINS or THE KINGS OP EPIBUS (tHE MODERN ALBANIA). 

The celebrity of Pyrrhus II., king of Epirus, has 
imparted to the Epirote coins a more than ordinary interest, 
though they are far, as I have said, fi:om being an extensive 
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or fine fleries, with one or two striking exceptions. This 
race of princes claims descent fix>m !l^rrhus, the son of 
Achilles, and Deidamia, daue^hter of Lycomedes, King of 
Scjros. They also styled tn^nselves Eacides, &om the 
name of the ancestor of Achilles, Eacus. The first king of 
Epirus to whom history assigns a precise date is Admetes, 
who reigned over a portion of that country at the time of 
the invasion of Xerxes, 481 B.C. Amyntas and Alcetes 
succeeded him, and the sons of the latter, Orisbas and 
Neoptolemus, who appear to have shared the kingdom, 
were contemporaries of Philip 11. of Maoedon, who 
ascended the throne in the year 359 b.o. Olympias, the 
daughter of Neoptolemus, was married to Philip II., and 
became the mother of Alexander the Great. 

Eckhel attributes a coiu to Orisbas, which has on the 
obverse a beardless head of Hercules, wearing the lion 
skin ; and on the reverse the club and a quiver, with the 
letters apk — , the commencement of the name. 

Alexander I. succeeded his father, Neoptolemus, and, as 
brother of Olympias, was uncle to Alexander the Gf^reat. 
He died in the year 328 B.C., six years before his celebrated' 
nephew. Eckhel assigns several coins to Alexander I. On 
the coins which have been attributed to this monarch, the 
most usual type is, on the obverse, a head of Hercules, and 
on the reverse, some have a thunderbolt between two 
stars ; but then there are other varieties. The best known 
examples have the bow and club, with aaeeanapot. tot, 
NEonTOAEMOT. (Alexander [son] of ISTeoptolemus.) Some 
fine gold of Alexander have a head of Jupiter on the obverse, 
and the thunderbolt, with name and title, on the reverse. 

Eacides, a son of Orisbas, succeeded Alexander in the year 
326 s.c. ; but no coins have been assigned to him by Eckhel, 
who, however, attributes coins to Phthia, his queen, the 
mother of the celebrated Pyrrhus. These coius have on the 
obverse the head of a queen, wearing a crown adorned with 
jewels, with the word *©IA2. They have on the reverse a 
thunderbolt, and the inscription BA^iAEns. htppot., which 
prove that they were struck by her son Pyrrhus, probably 
after her death. 

Eacides was expelled while Pyrrhus was yet a child of 
twelve years of age, and that yoimg prince did not obtain firm 
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possession of the throne till he was twenty-three years of 
age, about the year 295 b.o., and was slain at Argos in the 
year 272 b.o. His early conflicts with Cassander, — ^his 
expedition with Demetrius to assist Antigonus in Asia, — 
his conquest of Macedonia at two different epochs, — ^his 
wars in Italy when he came in contact with the fast rising 
power of the Bomans, — ^his expedition to Sicily, — ^his 
return to Epirus after six years' absence, — ^his siege of 
Sparta, and the circumstances which led to his death, are 
events too well known to require recapitulation here. His 
coins are very numerous. Of those struck in Epirus, the 
most celebrated are the noble tetradrachms, with the head of 
the Dodonaean Jupiter on the obverse, and the sitting 
IViinerva on the reverse, with the usual inscription. 

The gold staters, with the head of Minerva on the obverse 
and a Victory carrying a trophy on the reverse, with BA2iAEn 
irrppOT, are as fine as the staters of Alexander the Great. 
Of the coins struck by him in Italy and Sicily, of which 
there is a great variety, the followiug is the most remarkable, 
it was struck in the former country, in the strong Magna- 
GrsBcia town of Locri Epizephyrii, where Pyrrhus resided 
for some time. It represents the head of the deified Achilles, 
the reputed ancestor of Pyrrhus, on one side, and the nereid 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, on a sea-horse, on the reverse. 
Under the pretence of the head of Achilles, we have possibly 
;fche features of Pyrrhus. Thetis carries the arms forged by 
Yulcan for Achilles, in allusion to the succour brought by 
Pyrrhus to the Italian Greeks against the barbarians, as the 
rising Eomans were termed by them. 

Alexander II., the son of Pyrrhus, reigned from 272 to 
242 B.C. A coin is attributed to him by Eckhel, having 
on the obverse a female head, clothed with an' el^hant 
skin. This may be in honour of his mother, Larrassa, a 
daughter of the Sicilian prince, Agathocles, who, after his 
conquests in Africa, placed a similar head-dress upon his 
own coins, as a personification of Africa. The reverse has a 
figure of PaUas, with aaehanapot. 

He was succeeded by his son, Ptolemy, who, though 
be reigned but a short time, has yet left coins. The one de- 
scribed is assigned to him by EcMiel. It hus on the obverse 
the head of a female, with a crown of separate flowers, and 

h2 
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on the reverse an eagle ; in the field is a star, and in some a 
crown, with iitoaemaio. 

Fjrrrhus III., a son of Ptolemy, was assassinated, and 
succeeded by his sister Laodamia, or Deidamia, who was 
the last of the race of Pyrrhus ; and soon afterwards (about 
150 B.C.) the whole of Epinis was added to Macedonia, 
which (167 B.C.) had been declared a Boman province by 
Paulus ^milius, who subdued' the last Macedonian king, 
Perseus. A certain class of coins, even under monarchic 
forms of government, were struck without the name or 
portrait of the sovereign, or even that of a privileged town. 
Such coins generally bear the national name only ; in the 
case of Epirus it stands AnEiPnTAN (in the Doric dialect 
for HnEiPOTON) [of the people of ijpirtis]. They have 
generally the head of Jupiter and Juno, the one profile 
over the other, on the obverse, and are very fijie and richly- 
designed coins. To Epirus, the coins bearing the name of 
Sorias, and having a head of Ceres for principal type, and on 
reverse two ears of wheat, with the name and title of king 
are attributed ; and the antique gold medallion of Mostis, 
mentioned among the Thracian pieces, is also by some 
attributed to Epirus. 
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As of a neighbouring country to Epirus, the regal coins of 
lUyria will, perhaps, find their most appropriate pla«e here. 

Monunius (about 170 B.C.) was contemporary with 
Perseus, last king of Macedon. He styles himself king of 
Dyrrachium ; and his coins have the ancient type of that 
Illyrian city — the cow suckling a calf. The reverse repre- 
sents the gardens of Alcinous, with the inscription 
BAJiAEHS MONOTNiOT ATP (paxrjvcap) — Money of Monunius, 
King of Dyrrachium. 

Q-entius, another king of Illyria, or part of lUyria, of 
about the same epoch (170 B.C.), has left coins bearing a 
head, with the Macedonian hat ; and on the reverse, a ship, 
with the inscription basiaeh tentiot. 

Other coins, attributed to Illyria, bear the inscription 
BAAAAIOT ; but the epoch of the reign of Balleus is uncertain. 
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COINS or LTSIUAOHUS, ElSa OF TH1U.CB AND UACEDOKIA. 

LyaimacliuB, who obtiuned poBsession of great part of 
Thrace and Macedonia after the death of Alexander, has left 
a great number of both gold and silver coins of the finest 
workmanahip. The gold are remarkably fine and abundant, 
some being evidently quadruple staters. 

Lyaimachus appeared to nave a greater probability of 
founding a dynaai^' than either Seleucua or Ptolemy, having 
twelve sons, and possessing, at the same time, the rich silver 
and gold mines which had been the means of founding the 
Macedoniui empire of Philip and Alexander; hut the 
intrigues of his wife Arsinoe in favour of her own children, 
and against those of a former marriage, eventually brought 
about the conflict with Seleucna Nieanor, in which fortune 
turned against Lysimachus at the battle of Ipsus, in Phry^a, 
where this veteran of the armies of Alexander fell fighting, 
at near eighty years of age, and several of his sons fell with 
him, whUe the children of Arsinoe were murdered by Ptolemy ' 
CeraunuB, his brother-in-law, to clear his own way to the 
throne of Maeedonia, His coins are more piuticularly 
described in the Macedonian series. 

confs or aktiqokhs, bxtlimq HiMSEtr kino of abia. 

Antigonua, another of Alexander's generals, for some time 
Btyling himself king of Asia, has left many coins ; among 
others, one of remarkable beauty, a coin struck in honour 



of a naval victory obtained by his son Demetrius over 
Ptolemy Soter. The head of Jupiter on the obverse is one of 
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the finest monuments of numismatic art of any period ; and 
the figure of Apollo sitting on the prow of a vessel, which 
forms the type of the reverse, is, perhaps, equally fine in 
another style — that of elegance, rather than grandeur. The 
inscription is basiaeos ANnroNor. 



COIKB OF THE KLSQS OF BITHTHTIA. 

This is a remarkably fine, though not extensive, series of 
coins ; and I shall, therefore, enter into some further details 
respecting it than could be assigned in all cases. 

Zissetes was the Persian governor of Bithynia at the time 
of the invasion of Alexander. The route of the conqueror 
left that province untouched, and Zissetes succeeded in 
establishing himself in independent power, which the intes- 
tine disputes of the great captains of Alexander (after his 
death) prevented them from crushing. Zissetes may, there- 
fore, be considered the founder of the monarchy of Bithynia, 
though it does not appear that he assumed the title of £ing ; 
but it is evident that the dates of the Bithynian era found on. 
that series of coins commences during his life. 

He was succeeded by his son Nicomedes, who had to 
dispute the succession with his three younger brothers. 

Nicomedes I. (firom 278 to 250 B.C.). — This prince placed 
his portrait on the coins which he issued, which is the first of 
this series with which we are acquainted ; for, if his £a,ther 
struck money, it was perhaps after the style in every respect 
of that of Alexander the Grreat, as was at first that of Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus. Mcomedes also assumed the title 
of king ; and his power appears to have been so far con- 
solidated, that, after the example of many princes of that 
epoch, he founded a great city, and called it after his own 
name, Nicomedia, as PhiHp had done by Philippi, Alexander 
the Great by Alexandria, and Lysimachus by Lysimachia, &c. 
The site of N'icomedia was so well chosen that it soon became 
a populous and wealthy city, and for six hundred years was 
one of the most flourishing in Asia, and under Diocletian 
was the residence of the Csesars. 

The unique coin of the Cabinet of Vienna, is attributed 
to Kicomedes I., rather than to the other princes oi 
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his name, because the metal is thicker, the coin without 
date (common on succeeding ones), and the name unaccom- 
paoied by any pompous surname, as on the money of his suc^ 
cessors. The inscription is simply basiaehs nikomhaot; the 
reverse is thought by some to be an Amazon, by others the 
Thracian Diana, worshipped under the name of Berosis. 

Prusias I. (from about 228 to 183 b.o.). — Zelus, eldest 
son of Nicomedes I., having to contest the crown with his 
brothers, passed a reign of twenty-one years in such con- 
tinued turmoil of hostility, terminating eventually in a 
violent death, that it is thought he had no time to issue a 
coinage, no single coin of his reign having reached us. 
Prusias, his son, succeeded him at the early age of thirteen, 
and married a sister of Philip V., of Macedon. He is, 
however, best known as having defied the Eomans, by 
receiving Hannibal at his court. The coin engraved in Plate 
VI. is attributed to him, and is one of the finest in the whole 
Bithynian series. The Jupiter on the reverse, common to 
this series of coins, is supposed to allude to the sacred games 
SoteriaB, solemnised in !Nicomedia in honour of Jupiter the 
Saviour. 

The inscription is BASiAEiis nPTSior (of the King Prusias). 

Prusias it. (from about 183 to 149 B.C.) was one of the 
most contemptible princes mentioned in ancient history. 
He is supposed to have poisoned Hannibal, who had sought 
A refuge at the court of his father, in order to propitiate the 
Bomans, and also to have aided them in consummating the 
destruction of his cousin and brother-in-law Perseus, of 
Macedon. But these were the least of his vices ; and he 
died at last by the hand of his own son, Nicomedes II. His 
coins, however, exhibit the same excellence as those of his 
&ther, which they much resemble. On a fine series of 
large and small copper coins, however, the portrait-head of 
the prince is often replaced by those of Mercuiy, ApoUo, Ac. ; 
and the reverses are different, but the name and title renders 
their attribution pretty certain. 

Nicomedes 11. (from 149 to 191 B.C.). — This prince bore 
the title, or surname, !E^iphanes. His coins are remarkably 
fine, and in the style of the specimen engraved of Prusias. 
Those attributed to his successors, Nicomedes III. and lY., 
bear the same portrait as those of Nicomedes II. ; but the 
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dates upon them render it impossible that they should all 
belong to the same personage ; and there are other examples 
of Greek princes preserving the image of their predecessor. 
The. dates on the coins of Nicomedes II., are 160 of the 
Bithynian era ; and on those of Nicomedes III., 205 ; and 
those of Nicomedes IV., 223 ; the only means hj which the 
coins of the reffpective sovereigns can be distinguished. 

The last Nicomedes bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Bomans. 



corns OP THE QUEENS OP THE SEAPOET CITY OF PEUSIAS. 

Frusias was founded by Prusias I., of Bithynia, upon the 
site of the ancient towns of Cius and Myrtea. The female 
sovereigns, to whom coins are attributed, are supposed to be 
of the family of Socrates, brother of Nicomedes III., who 
had revolted against that prince. The names found on these 
coins are the Queen Musa Orsobaris, and Queen Oradaltes, 
daughter of the King Lycomedes. On the reverses, 
nPOSiEAN IIP02 ©TTATPOJ, " Money of the people of Prusias 
on the sea." 



COIKS OF THE KUs'QS OF PEEGAMTJS. 

Phileteres, a eunuch who governed Pergamus for Lysi- 
machus, revolted, and, obtaining possession of the vast 
treasure of that powerful and wealthy prince, the principal 
dep6t of which was at Pergamus, succeeded in establishing an 
independent government, which, however, but for the rupture 
of Lysimachus with Seleucus, which almost immediately 
ensued, and in which the former perished, the small 
monarchy of Pergamus would most likely have been crushed 
in embryo. 

The name of Phileteres, like that of some other founders 
of dynasties,* was borne by all his successors, and, as in the 
latter part of the Bithynian dynasty, the monetary portrait 
also continued unchanged by his successors. The coins of 
Phileteres I., however, are most probably those without the 
title of king. 

Eumenes I., Attains I., Eumenes II., and Attains 11.^ 

* See Arsacidc, &c. 
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occupy the rest of the dynasty ; but as the obverses and 
reverses of the coins which numismatic ingenuity has attri- 
buted to each, present but slight differences, no further 
illustration is necessary, though some of them are of 
remarkably fine execution. 

COINS OF THE KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 

The governors of Cappadocia, under the Persian sovereigns, 
appear to have exercised the office by hereditary right, and 
claimed to be descended from Cyrus, and, like him, of the 
royal race of the Achsemenides. 

Ariarathes II., refusing to submit to the Macedonians, 
was crucified by Ferdiccas, — ^the punishment in Persia of 
disobedient satraps. 

Ariarathes III. reconquered the country from the 
Macedonians. Ariamnes, his son, succeeded him, who 
founded a dynasty that reigned for 160 years. 

Ariarathes V., who died in 166 B.C., is the first of this 
race to whom any coins have been attributed. The coin 
in question is believed to be imique, and is attributed 
by the latest writers on the subject to him, instead 
of Ariarathes IV., as formerly. Except this coin, and 
those of Eusebius, the coins of this dynasty are silver 
didrachms and drachms. The coins with the surname, 
Philopator, are attribute d to Ariarathes VI. Those with 
Epiphanes, to Ariarathes Vll. Those with Philometor, to 
Ariarathes VIII. 

Those of Ariobarzanes I. are distinguished by the name, 
and the surname, Philoromaeus, (lover of the Eomans.) 

Ariobarzanes II. bore the surname of Philopator, and 
Ariobarzanes III. that of Eusebius, in addition to that of 
PhiloromaDus, by which his coins are distinguished from 
those of Ariobarzanes I. 

Ariarathes X., dethroned by Mark Anthony, bears the 
name of Philadelphus, which he assumed after having refused 
to join a revolt against his brother, Ariobarzanes lU. 

Archelaus, who usmrped the throne in the year 36 before 
the Christian era, has left coins with the inscription 

BA2IAEX12 APKEAAOT «IA0nATPIA02 TOT KTIXFOT, " of the 

.Xing Archelaus, cherishing (or loving) the country he has 
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founded.'* His coin bears the date K,* indicating the 20tli 
year of his reign, corresponding to 16 b.c. His title Xtistos 
IS supposed to have been assumed in consequence of his 
having founded the city of Sebasta, where he resided. He 
called it Augusta; in Greek, Sc/Smrr^ after the Boman 
emperor. At his death, the kingdom of Cappadocia, as an 
independent state, ceased to exist. 

COINS OT THE KIN&S OF ABMENIA. 

(8m Plate YI.) 

At the time of the Macedonian conquest, Phrataphemes, a 
Persian satrap, succeeded in establishing the independence 
of Armenia. His family continued to reign in a sort of 
tributary dependence to the Seleucidean sovereigns of Syria ; 
but Antiochus III. replaced the native sovereigns by two of 
his own generals, Zadiiades and Artaxius. These satraps 
became independent of their master, and several other petty 
sovereigns are mentioned in Armenia, the mountainous cha- 
racter of which was favourable to small territorial divisions. 

Arsames is the first prince of this district to whom coins 
are attributed. He appears to have been cotemporary with 
the first Seleucidae. His coins have a rudely-executed figure 
on horseback on one side, and a portrait on the other, 
sometimes with the Armenian tiara, but without the lappets 
over the ears, and sometimes with a radiated crown. 

The next in succession are classed as below :— 



NAMES. INSCRIPTIONS. 

r BASIAEOS 2AM0T eEOSEBOTS 

SAMES < KAI AIKAIOT, (oftheKingSames, 

1^ honouring the gods, the just.) 

XERXES BASIAEnS BEPHOT. 

ABDISSAR .... BA2IAEaS ABAQSAPOY. 

MITHRIDATES (Cal-l «*^TAr.n^ **t^i,a AArrr. 

linicus), King of a porw I ^^If^?^,;?^^®^^^™ • • ' • 

Uon of Armenia ".J KAAAINIK . . . . 

ANTIOCHUS and MI-l ^, Ai^nn^^/wx 

THRIDATES, reign- I 2^^"« * ' !^^^^^ *,^ 

ing together . . .J ^'^'^ ' • MEr..MiePA..*IA.. 

* The K is possibly the initial of Cssarea, ^trhere the coin may have been 
stmck. 

•jr These eoins bear the name of Antiochns alon^ on ivhich the portrait 
wears a tiara precisely similar to that of Tigranes. 
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Next oomeB the celebrated Tigranes. Whether a son of 
any of the preceding does not appear. He wks at all events 
a son of some prince holding power in a portion of Armenia, 
and was placed when young with Mithridates II., king of 
Parthia, to receive his education, the Arsacidse considering 
themselves at that period suzerains of the princes of 
Armenia. 

Tigranes seized the opportunity of a period of revolu* 
tionary troubles in Parthia to return to Armenia, and 
subjugated many portions of the country, especially the 
district known as Little Armenia ; and the last princes of 
the Seleucidan line being now engaged in intestine quarrels, 
he was also enabled to subdue the whole of that monarchy, 
and he reigned over the domioions so acquired for many 
years, until vanquished by Pompey; after which he was 
compelled to restrain his ambition within the limits of 
Armenia. On coins struck by him in Syria, soon after 
his conquest of that country, tlxe obverse has his portrait 
wearing the peculiar Armenian crown or tiara, after- 
wards placed by Marc Antony on some of his coius, 
struck iQ honour of victories in Armenia ; and on the 
reverse is the celebrated group representing a personi- 
fication of the city of Antioch sitting on a rock, from which 
issues the river Orontes, — a device which appears on many 
Antiochian coins, and which is said to have been copied 
origioaUy from a celebrated work of Eutychicles, a pupil of 
l^sippus, which was preserved with great care at Antioch. 
The mscription is simply basiaexis tutanot. (See page 134.) 

Artarasdes, the son of Antiochus, was subdued by Marc 
Antony ; and it was on this occasion that he struck coius 
bearing the Armenian tiara as a trophy. Marc Antony 
presented Artarasdes and aU his family to Cleopatra, in 
golden fetters ; and the Egyptian queen is said to have 
exercised her power, almost for the last time, in ordering 
the decapitation of Artarasdes immediately after the fat^d 
termination of the battle of Actium. 

COIKS OF THS KINOS OF SFABTA.. 

Though one or two coins have been assigned by high 
authorities to the kings of Sparta ; none exist which can, with 
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certainty, be so attributed. The best known is that given to 
one of the last kings, Cleomenes, — ^but his name is not on the 
coin, — ^though the letters aa (L A) appear to render it pretty 
certain that it belongs to LacedsBmonia ; but it is now thought 
rather to have been struck bj Antigonus Doson, after his 
taking of Sparta, for the Spartans were always too jealous of 
their popular constitutions to allow of the portraits of native 
kings on the public money. 

The coin mentioned by Eckhel, with the inscription 
BASiAEas APE02, attributed to the Spartan king, Areus, is 
equally doubtful. 
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The noble series of Syracusan coins, and those bearing the 
names of other Sicilian cities, were frequently issued by the 
republican chiefs or despots of the respective states. The 
great archaic medallions of Syracuse, for instance, are by 
some attributed to Gelo I., and supposed to have been 
struck from tribute presented to his queen Demarete by the 
Carthaginians ; while the later Sicilian medallions, the 
extreme beauty of which (see Plate V.), has caused them to 
be so much sought by collectors, appear to have been 
issued during the reign of Dionysius I. ; but as they oniy 
bear the name of the city, they are classed with autonomous 
coins. In describing coins of princes I am dwelling more at 
length on such as bear the portraits of the princes, a custom 
not generally adopted tLQ after the time of Alexander the 
Great; thus, I must therefore pass rapidly over the fine 
coins of Agathocles and Hicetas,* bearing generally, on the 
obverse, the heads of Apollo, Diana Soteira, Proserpine, and 
other deities. Those of Agathocles, have generally, on the 
reverse, a Victory placing arms on a trophy ; or a thunder- 
bolt, and the incription ArAeoKAES, with or without the title 

of king (BA2IAE02).t 

Agathocles was one of the most extraordinary men of 

* There are also coins of Pheution, cotemporary of Hicefas. ' 
"{• The fine female head, in the head-dress forn>ed of an elephant's skin, 
forming the ohverse of a coin supposed to he the impersonation of Africa, vras 
struck after the successful invaBion of Carthage hy Agathocles. 
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antiquity ; who from the rank of a potter raised himself 
to supreme power in Sicily ; and so great was his influence 
and wealth at the time, that he married hia daughter to 
Fjirhua, king of Epinis, and his alliance was sought by 
many of the most powerful princes of his time ! The coins 
of Agathoclea seldom bear a portrait, and this ia the sole 
reason for passing ao rapidly over the various types left by 
him on his finely executed coinage. The engraving below 
is a good specimen. 



The coins of Hicetas have the inscription iketa on the 
reverse, with a biga for type. The advent of Hiero II., to 
the chief power in Syracuse, mtvks a new era in the Sicilian 
coinage, when the portrait of the sovereign was placed upon 
the public money, after the manner of the kings of Syria 
and Egypt. 

Hiero II. reigned from 270 to 216 b.c, ; his first coins 
appears to have been airnUiU' to those of Agathocles and 
Hicetas, bearing national types,hut at a later period of his long 
reign, he struck money as above stated, bearing his portrait, 
and ia supposed to have struct other pieces in memory of 
Glelo I.* Some of his coins have been attributed to Hiero I., 
from a difierenee in the style of the faces ; but in hia long 
reign the late portraits of himself may he very difierent to 
the early ones ; and all those bearing the name of Hiero 
are doubtless hia own. There are copper piecea of Hiero of 
the same size, and nearly aa fine as the silver. 

• Coini with Ibe name of Celo lod Hiero were formerlj atlribntiid lo 
Gelo I. uid Hiero I. ; but their febrie evidently belong! to the i«ter period, 
I hsTe not slluded to the curly period of Siciliui hiatoiy (o vhich the reigna of 
then princei belong, becmiias no well authenticated rtgal coini beariog H 
prince's name eiiit prior to (he time of A^thodei, and aone with * poiliail 
before Hieio IL 
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Odo n. This prince is supposed to have been aeeociated 
in the goTemment during the life of his lather, and caioH 
bearing the name of G«lo, which were formerly attributed to 
Q«lo I., are doubtleBB those of this prince. He died before 
his father. 

Fhilistifl vaa the vife of Hiero II., and the coins struck 
in that reign, beanng her portrait, are remurkably fine. 



Hieronymus reined from 216 to 215 b.c, when the 
island became subject to the BomaoB; but several coins 



exist of his reign, in the same style as those of Hiero II., 
ai)d equiJly fine in execution, both in gold, silver, and 
copper. 
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CHAPTER X. 

(Bee Plate TI.) 
COINS OF THE GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT, THE PTOLEMIES OR LAGIDJE. 

Ptolemaitts, afterwards sttmamed Soter (saviour or pre- 
server), the founder of the Ptolemaic dynasty of- Egypt, 
was born in the year 367 b.c.,* and was the son of Lagus, 
a Macedonian of obscure birth. From his paternal name 
the dynasty he founded, is sometimes, especially in numis- 
matics, called the Lagidae. His mother was Arsinoe, who 
had been a concubine of the king PhiUp II., and by many 
historians, Ptolemy is considered to have been the son of 
that prince — ^which, in fact, is the only satisfactory maimer 
of accounting for the early favour of Ptolemy at the Mace- 
donian court. He became the youthfdl companion of 
Alexander, and afterwards a sharer in his favours anrf vic- 
tories, when the Alexandrian conquests were carried across 
the whole depth of Asia, even into Northern India ; and in 
the year 330 B.C., he obtained the high post of Somatophylax 
((ra>ftaTo<^vXag). It was Ptolemy who apprehended the 
traitor Bessus ; and we find him brilliantly engaged in the 
reduction of Sogdiana, and in the attack on the fortress of 
Chorienes. In the Indian campaign his services were still 
more remarkable ; on one occasion slaying in single combat 
the chief of an Indian principality. On the occasion of the 
conspiracy of the pages, it was Ptolemy who, by discovering 
their treasonable designs, probably saved the Hfe of Alexander, 
and according to a curious anecdote, preserved by several 
historians, Alexander cancelled this ooligation by, in his 
turn, saving the life of his general; marvellously curing 
a wound, caused by a poisoned arrow, by causing it to be 
treated in a peculiar manner revealed to him in a dream. 

* This date is disputed ; as, if Lucian's statement that he died in the 84th 
year of his age, be correct, it would make his reputed &ther, Philip, only 16 at 
the time of his birth. 
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During the famouB inarch through Gledrosea, Ftolemj 
commanded one of the three principal divisions of the army; 
and at Susa he was honoured with a crown of gold, obtain- 
ing, at the same time, Arta^oma, the sister of Barsine, in 
marriage. He is mentioned also as accompanying Alex, 
ander in his last winter campaign against the Cossoeans. 

On the death of Alexander in the midst of his conquests 
his half-brother Philip was nominated king, but this weak 
prince was never more than the shadow of a power ; and the 
mfant son of Alexander, by the beautiful Eoxana, being 
eventually put to death by Cassander, no direct successor 
to the vast Macedonian conquests remaiued; so that the 
seizure of temporary power at the time of the great con- 
queror's death by his most influential generals, became, in 
some instances, the foundation* of powerful monarchies: such 
was the consequence of the seizure of Egypt by Ptolemy. 
He however did not assume the title of long until many 
years afterwards, and then only in rivalry of Antigonus, 
who assumed the magnificent title of king of Asia. 

One of the first acts of Ptolemy was to put to death 
Cleomenes, the former governor, who had amassed immense 
wealth by extortion and plunder. This act not only gave 
Ptolemy the command of vast treasure, but gained him 
immense popularity with the Egyptians, delighted to witness 
the fall of a relentless oppressor. ♦The next step of the 
prudent Ptolemy was to persuade Archidaeus, who had the 
direction of the funeral of Alexander, to conduct it to 
Alexandria, the great city founded by the conqueror, and 
the capital of the dominions of Ptolemy, instead of to 
Mgas (or MgsB) in Macedonia, the ancient burial place of 
the kings of that realm ; thus making himself, as it were, 
the guardian of the august remains. This event was^ com- 
memorated on coins struck by Ptolemy. Previously to this 
time his gold coinage had been like that of Alexandria ; he 
had not ventured to depart from the old Alexander types, 
the head of Miuerva, and the Victory ; but he now issued a 
gold coinage, which bears on one side his own portrait, and 
on the other, the statue of the conqueror borne along in a 
triumphal car drawn by elephants. 

Eckhel and Mionnet considered this figure as that of 
Jupiter, as it holds a thunderbolt. But M. Longperrier has 
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rectified this error by showing on high authority that at the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, Alexander was painted holding 
a thunderbolt. While a passage in Callixines of Bhodes, 
preserved by Athenseus, states, that at these memorable 
obsequies the procession was closed by a magnificent car 
drawn by elephants, in which was placed a golden statue of 
Alexander. 

The previous coins of Ptolemy, though bearing the types 
of the Alexandrian coinage, had the name of Ptolemy, but 
without title ; one struck after the conquest of Cyrene, has 
the inscription KTPANin(N) nTOAEMAi(OT) the letters in 
parenthesis being off the coin. 

Ptolemy was three times married, first to the Persian 

frincess Artacoma ; next, to the daughter of Antipater, who 
ore him three sons, the eldest of whom was Ptolemy 
Ceraunus : his third, and last wife, was Berenice, who had 
come to Egypt in attendance on Eutydia, the daughter of 
Antipater. jBy Berenice, Ptolemy had a son, known as 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. To this favoured son, the offspring 
of his most beloved wife, Ptolemy determined to secure the 
succession of the kingdom by associating him in the govern- 
ment during his own life. 

In the year 285 B.C., accordingly, he announced to the 
Egyptians that he had ceased to reign, and that his son 
reigned in his stead; and this announcement was accom- 
panied by festivities of such splendour as w%re certain to 
make the measure popular with the fickle and pleasure- 
loving people of Alexandria. The choice, however, proved 
itself one of judgment as weU as affection, and the Egyptians 
had good reason to be grateful for his selection. 

Previous to this period he had struck coins on which he 
had formally assumed the title of king, see Plate VI., and 
also the type of the eagle bearing a thunderbolt, which 
became a sort of heraldic badge of the Ptolemaic dynasty, — 
the head, as wiU be seen on the examination of the coin 
on Plate VI., is expressive of great mental powers and 
great determination, and also of that prudence, to which 
he owed the preservation of his kingdom, having on more 
than one occasion declined the risk of a great battle, and 
retired behind the Nile to await the onset of his adversaries, 
who, in this strong position, declined the attack. 
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Hk 8on Fhiladelplius, on the a8sumptio^ of the regal 
power, struck coins in honour of his mther and mother, 
which are remarkably well executed. (Similar coins were also 
utnwk, as it would appear in their memoiy, as on these coins 
tibey are styled eEOi (Gods) ; the deification having most 
probably taken place after their deaths* 

The coins of Ptolemy Soter may be divided into five classes : 
'Fimtf those he struck with the usual types of Alexander the 
Great; but with the addition of his own name ; secondly, 
those on which he caused his portrait to be placed, but with- 
out the title of king ; thirdly, those on whieh the title of 
king (Basileus) is assumed ; and fourthly, those bearing his 
por&ait with or without that of Berenice, which were sl^ck 
by his son. To these may be added, those with the title 
Soter, which, as being grater than that of king, according 
to Visconti, is never accompanied by the lesser title of 
Basileus ; those struck at Gyrene, those commemorative of 
the funeral of Alexander ; those bearing only the portrait 
of Berenice, with a cornucopia, for reverse, which, with other 
varieties, form the fifth class. 

The foundation of the celebrated library and museum of 
Alexandria, was one among the great works of the fiDunder of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty, which wiU ever secure to his name 
«a honourable place in history, notwithstanding some 
(perhaps necessary) acts of cruelty, which form indeUble 
blots on his character. 

Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus). The reign of this prince ia 
generally dated from the death of his father, 285 B.C., though 
he had virtually governed the kingdom for four years pre- 
viously. I have dwelt at some len^h on the establishment 
of the GrsBco-Egyptian dynasty by Ptolemy Soter ; but of the 
reigns of his successors my space will forbid me to give much 
more than their dates, accompanied by the briefest description 
of one or two of their most characteristic coins. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus having married his sister Arsinoe, the widow 
of Lysimachus, in pursuance of an oriental custom^ intro- 
duced through the Asiatic conquests of Alexander, became 
devotedly attached to bar, and founded and restored cities 
to which he gave her name, and at her death dedicated a 
tecaple to her, planned by the architect Pinocrates; the 
roof of this building was to be of loadstone, in the YwXt of 
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which her etatnie was to remam suspended in the air, without 
other support; but the architect dying, the canying out 
of the scheine was found impracticable. Fhikdelphufl 
greatly increased the library founded by his fether, and the 
establishment of the celebrated museum was further encou- 
raged by the invitation of such men as Euclid, Lycophron, 
Callimachus, Theocritus, Aratus, Timocharis, <&c., whose 
talents he was enabled to appreciate, by means of the 
learned education he had himself received from Zenodatus 
of Ephesus. 

The power of Egypt greatly increased under the second 
Ptolemy ; he is said to have maintained a standing army of 
two hundred thousand foot, and forty thousand horse; a fleet 
of fiteen hundred ships, some of which were of enormous 
size, and to have left ttie sum of seven hundred and forty 
thousand talents in his treasures. 

His coins are only distinguished from those of his fiither 
by the more youthful appearance of the head, the inscription 
being the same ; the surname Philadelphus never appearing 
on the ordinary money, which is simply inscribed nroAEMAior 
BASiAEXlS, except on the reverse of the coins, struck in 
memory of his father and mother, which bore his portrait, 
and that of his sister-wife, Arsinoe, and on those bearing 
the portrait of Arsinoe alone, which bore the inscription 
«iAAAEAi*0¥ (Brother-lover). Some have supposed his sur- 
name Philadelphus, brother-lover, to have been bestowed by 
the satirical Alexandrians, in consequence of his unnatural 
treatment of his brother, whom he caused to be put to death, 
to strengthen his own title to the throne. 

There are very fine coins of this reign, both of gold and 
silver, bearing the portrait of Arsinoe only, especially the 
silver decadrachms, of which the British Museum possesses 
a fine series of specimens. The reverse of these coins is 
generally the comacopia, which is the generally, adopted 
type for the reverse of coins of the queens of this dynasfy.* 

Ptolemy III., KarDAmedLJEuer^ete (the Benefactor), reigned 
from 246 to 221 b. g. He invaded Syria to avenge the iU- 

* It WM during thif reign th^t tbe trainslatioii of H0I7 Scriptures into Greek, 
genenlly kziOTm as the Bq>tuagint, is supposed to haye been made by direction 
of the king, for the use of the Jews settled in Alexandria ; which it is said 
receiwd its name from the number of learned men employed. 

i2 
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treatment of Ms sister, and, on his return, brought back 
above two thousand five hundred sacred statues, which had 
been carried into Asia by the conqueror, Cambyses. It is 
for this act that he is supposed to have received from the 
Egyptians the title of " Benefactor." His reign was pros- 
perous, and his death regretted. He was the last of the 
great Ptolemies, the greatness of his race being confined to 
the narrow limits of its three first representatives. His coins, 
like those of his father and grandfather, have a portrait head, 
with the regal fillet or bandlet ; and the eagle holding a 
thunderbolt, for the reverse. The inscription is simply 
nroAEMAiOT BASiAEfiS, and his coins are therefore only to be 
distinguished fi?om those of his two predecessors Dy the 
physiognomy, which is sufficiently distinct. The coins bear- 
mg the portrait of his queen Berenice, are also numerous, 
and resemble those of Arsinoe of the preceding reign, ex- 
cepting in the features of the portrait, and the inscription, 

BEPENIKE2 BA2IAIE:S2H2. 

Ptolemy IV., sumamed "Philopater" (father-lover), as 
some assert, ironically, &om his having been suspected of 
murdering his father, Euergete. He began to reign in the 
year 222 s. c. ; and one of the first acts of his dark and cruel 
reign was the execution of his own mother, Berenice. It 
was this Ptolemy, who, it is related, was stopped by a miracle 
when endeavouring to force his way into tie sanctuaxy of 
the temple of Jerusalem ; m consequence of which he with- 
drew firom the Jews of Alexandria the privileges they had 
hitherto enjoyed, but afterwards, in consequence (it is said) 
of another miracle, restored them to favour. The miracle 
may have been a large sum of money, which the excesses of 
the king would no doubt have rendered very acceptable. 

Though the decline of the race of Ptolemies may be dated 
firom this reign, the decadence of art was not yet remarkable. 
Philopater, in the midst of his debaucheries and crimes, still 
preserved a taste for literature and the fine arts ; among 
other evidences of which he dedicated a temple to Homer, 
as a deity. He sought also to assert the naval power of 
Egypt by the construction of vast ships, one of which, we 
litre told, was constructed with forty banks of oars. The 
coins, however, of Philopater do not exhibit the same grand 
style of art as those of his predecessors, and are easily dis- 
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iinguishable, as the inscriptions liaTe frequently the surname 
instead of the title of long, as iitoaemaiot ♦lAonATOPOX 
There are coins, also, bearing the portrait of his queen, 
another Arsinoe, but of inferior workmanship to those of the 
wife of Fhiladelphus. 

Ptolemy V., sumamed "Epiphanes," succeeded to the 
Egyptian throne at the early age of four years, in the year 
205 B. c, and at his coronation, in 196 b. c, assumed the 
title of " the present and propitious god" {Theos Epiphmes 
JSitcharistos), In this weaK reign the waning power of Egypt 
became apparent ; and it was only through the alliance with 
Borne — established by Euergete, and since faithfully ob- 
served — that the kingdom was preserved by the aid oi that 
rapidly increasing power from the grasp of Antiochus the 
Great and the King of Macedon. !E^iphanes died by poison 
in the twenty-fourth year of his reign and the twenty-ninth of 
his age. His coins only bear the inscription — nroAEMAior 
BA:Si£An2 ; but the likeness to his mother Arsinoe, and the 
radiated crown, first assumed in this dynasty by Epiphanes, 
as a symbol usually adopted by princes taking that title, 
cause them to be easily distinguished. When the radiated 
crown is found on coins of this prince, the reverses have 
a cornucopia, similar to that on the coins of queens of 
this dynasty, previously described, but differing somewhat in 
being surmounted with rays like to those of the crown. The 
coins of this reign on which the crown of rays is omitted, 
have the usual reverse of the eagle holding the thunderbolt ; 
but they are easily recognised by the Hkeness of the portrait 
to that wearing tne crown, and both strongly resemble the 
portrait of his mother Arsinoe. 

Ptolemy VI., sumamed " Philometor " (mother^lover), was 
the eldest son and successor of Ptolemy lY. ; and being a 
child at the time of his father's death (181 b. o.), his mother, 
Cleopatra, a daughter of the king of Syria, became regent, 
and governed the country with great ability ; the conse- 
quent gratitude, or supposed gratitude, of her son, being the 
cause of his then receiving his distinctive surname, Philo- 
metor. After the death of his mother, the incapacity of his 
ministers caused a ruinous war with Antiochus, sing of 
Syria, who overran Egypt, and, but for the intervention of 
the Bomans, would have added it to his own dominions. 
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Fhilometor, afier this narrow escape of losing bis kingdom, 
beeame more energetde^ and, in the dispnted succession to 
the Syrian throne, suceessfdSy assisted Demetriiis, and 
became so popular in Syria, that he was proclaimed king 
himself at Antioch — a dangerous honour, which, with toe 
moderation of character which is his chief characteristic, he 
declined. He displayed similar prudence and moderation in 
the disputes with his brother, aggrsrated by the interferexice 
of the Boman Bepublic ; and, ^ be may not be considered 
one of the greatest, he may fairly rank as one of the best of 
the Ptolemies. He was kiDed by an accidental ML from his 
horse in Syria, after a reign of thirfcy-fire years, in the year 
146 B. 0. 

Many of his coins are easily distinguished by the inacfrip- 
tion nroAEMAiar maohhtof, which ioscription is accomrpa* 
nied by various monograms, and a date of the Ptolemaic era. 
The obrerse has his portrait, with the usual regal fillet or 
band, and the reverse the eagle and thunderbolt, with the 
above-named inscription. Other coins of this prince hate 
the longer inscription — ^basiaeos rrroAEMAiOT e>Eonr ^ViO- 
inrpc)i»035 (of the king Ptolemy, Cbd, Philometor). 

Ptolemy VII., (Euergetes II.) the brother of Philometor, 
having put the son of the latter to death, married Cleopatra, 
the sister-wife of his predecessor (and, consequently, his own 
sister), to strengthen the title of his usurpation, and began to 
leign 146 B.C. He is known as Euei^tes II. to dislanguii^ 
him from Ptolemy III. ; but the Alexandrians also bestowed 
upon him the surname of " Phiscon,** (^vcr^wv, big-beMed), 
£n>m his unwieldy and bloated appearance. He afterwa3*da 
repudi&ted his wife Cleopatra, to marry her daughter, who 
was at the same time his own niece ; an act which greatly 
aUenated the feelings of the Grreek portion of hia sul^cts. 
His cruelties caused him to be dethroned for a time, and his 
sister Cleo^iatra proclaimed queen in his stead ; but he afler* 
wards regained me throne, and, profiting by the lesson he had 
iwoeived, reigned for ten years with some moderation — ^in aH, 
twenty-nine years from the death of his brother Philometor. 
He died in the year 117 b. c. 

One of the most abominable acts of this tyrant was the 
nnzrder of his own son^ Memphitis, at the time that his 
repudiated wife was dedared queen in his stead. This act was 
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committed in the island of Cypras, where the youth had token 
refuge, and from whence he sent the head and hands of the 
murdered boy to his mother at Alexandria, where they Were 
presented to her by an emissary of the exiled despot on het 
Mrth-day. Such acts as this caused him to be further dis- 
tinguished br an additional gnimame, that of '* Cagourgetee ^ 
(t^e Evil), tiie fitness of which is but too evident. He wav, 
however, a protector of literature ; a characteristic which 
appears to have been inherent in the race of the Ptolemies; 
and in his jealousy of the inci^easing literary progress of 
other nations — especially Fergamos, whose kings were great 
protectors of letters — ^he interdicted the exportation of papy- 
rus, which, as is recorded, led to the invention of parchment. 
He also wrote some memoirs on natural histovy, fragments 
of which have been preserved by Athenaeus. 

There are good coins of the usual Ptolemaic types of this 
reign ; also of his widow, Cleopatra, who appears in a bead- 
dress formed of the head portion of the skm of an elephant, 
including the tusks, similar to the lion-skin head-dress of 
Alexander the GFreat. The cause of her assumption of this 
coatume is unknown. 

Ptolemy VIII. received ihe sumame " Soter," and attio 
" Philometor," both of which titles he bears in inscriptions, 
but he ia still better known by his popular surname, " La- 
thnrus" (\aBovpog), received, according to some, from a 
wart on his nose. He succeeded his father, Phiscon, in the 
year 117 B.C. He reigned, conjoint^ with his mother 
Cleopatra^ for ten years, by whom he was compelled to 
repudiate his sister 6leop»tra, and many his younger sisteir, 
Selene; for the Eastern custom of the monarch espousing his 
own sister — ^no other being deemed his equal — ^was now 
become a family rite of the Ptolemies. His mother after- 
wards succeeded in expelling him from the throne, and 
Erocuring the election of his younger brother Alexander in 
is stead, who held the royal authority for eighteen years, 
during which Lathxunis maintained possession o£ Cyprus. 
On the death of his mother, Cleopatra (assassinated by order 
of her son Alexander), Alexander himself was expelled, and 
Lothurns restored ; «rfter which he reigned without intei'^ 
ruption for eight years: in alfc, incliiidiDg Ms reifin of eighteen 
years in Cyprus, he reigned thirty-five years atid a half, dying 
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in the jear 81 b.c. It was during his restoiation that 
Memphis reyolted ; and during its siege and final capture 
by Lathurus it was reduced to the ruined state in which it 
has ever since remained. He left a daughter, Berenice, who 
succeeded him on the throne, and two illegitimate sons. 
For some assistance afforded them, the Athenians erected 
statues to both Lathurus and his daughter Berenice, and 
the Bomans applied to him without success for the aid of 
the Egyptian fleet in the war agaiust Mithridates, his 
naval power, cultivated at Cyprus, being the greatest of 
the period. On his coins he appears with a radiated crown, 
(see Plate YI.) like that of his predecessor, Epiphanes, and 
also with a trident, the emblem of his naval supremacy, 
which renders the attribution of such coius comparatively 
certain, though the inscription on the reverse is merely 
irroAEMAiOT BASiAErrs (of the king Ptolemy), accompanied 
by the radiated cornucopia of his predecessor. The coins 
of Alexander (who is styled the mnth Ptolemy, and who 
reigned eighteen years while Lathurus was reduced to the 
dominion of Cyprus), have also the simple inscription as 
above, but they may be distinguished by a singular head- 
dress. There are also coins of this epoch of Selene, the 
second wife of Lathurus, Berenice, and Ptolemy X., 
(known as Ptolemy Alexander), 80 B.C. Berenice succeeded 
her father for a short time, and there are coins of her reign 
both alone and after her marriage with Ptolemy Alexander, 
by whom she was assassinated. The coins attributed to this 
Alexander and this short reign, are so attributed in conse- 
quence of the elephant head-dress in which the regal portrait 
appears, as is supposed, in imitation of that assumed by his 
grandmother, Cleopatra. Alexander was put to death by 
the people, in the year 80 B.C., in consequence of the murder 
of his wife, Berenice, whom he espoused at the dictation of 
the Boman power, under whose protection he returned to 
Egypt. 

Ptolemy XI. (80 b.c), sumamed " Neus Dionysius" {Ncop 
£iiow(ros)y but better known as " Auletes " (the nute-player), 
was an illegitimate son of Lathurus, and succeeded to the 
throne in consequence of the legitimate descendants of the 
Ptolemies having become extinct by the death of Ptolemy 
Alexander. He was expelled for his vices and tyranny, and 
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fled to Eome, where by bribery he succeeded in enlisting 
the interest of the Senate, Cicero himself pronouncing 
an oration in his fayour {pro rege Alexand/rmo), But the 
popular voice was against him, and eventually he retired in 
disgust; but afterwards obtained privately &om Gabinius 
(pro-consul in Syria) by an enormous bribe of ten thousand 
talents, the support wmch replaced him on the throne, when 
his first act was the murder of his daughter Berenice, who 
had been elected queen during his expulsion. He only 
reigned three years after his restoration, which, however, 
completed twenty-nine from his first accession. He died 
51 B.c, His coins have the usual Ptolemaic type of the 
eagle on the reverse, with the simple inscription — nroAE- 
MAIOT BASiAEfiSs without any surname ; but they are easily 
distinguished; for a sudden decadence in the style of art 
takes pla<;e in this reign, and the portrait on the obverse 
is not only more poorly executed, but the metal of the silver 
coinage much thinner, and somewhat in the Eoman style, as 
is the wreath of laurel and sometimes flowers, by which the 
portraits of this prince maj be farther distinguished. 

Ptolemy XII., by some said to have borne the name of 
Dionysius, like his father, ascended the throne in the year 
51 B.C., and was married to his sister, the celebrated 
Cleopatra, according to the directions of his father's will, the 
execution of which had been confided to the Eoman Senate. 
But the civil wars of Caesar and Pompey prevented the 
Somans from interfering actively ; and the eunuch Pothinus 
having seized the reins of power, Cleopatra was expelled the 
kingdom, and her brother reigned alone, a course in which 
he was supported by Pompey. Nevertheless, when Pompey 
sought remge in Egypt after his defeat at Pharsalia, he was 
basely assassinated. On the arrival of Caesar in Egypt, 
which quickly followed, the attractions of Cleopatra turned 
the scale of Eoman power in her favour ; and ner brother, 
bravely, though vainly, attempting to combat the power of 
Caesar, was defeated, his camp stormed, and he himself 
drowned, while endeavouring to escape by swimming across 
the Nile. He was only thirteen years of age, and this 
occiured towards the end of 48 B.C., or early in the following 
year. His coins, though bearing only the usual inscription, 
nroAEMAiOT BA:giA£a2, are supposed by some numismatists 
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to be distinguishable hj the irf wreath, a&d other emblems 
of Bacchus, in aUiuion to his surname, !Dion jsius (the G-reek 
Bacchus),. which acre not foimd on other coins of this series. 
The portraii, with these accessories, exhibits ateo a ditferent 
atjle of face, while the workmanship is generally superior to 
tbrt exhibited on the coins of the last reign. 

Ptolemj XTTL was the joongest megitimate son of 
Auletes, and was declared king bf Cissar, in conjunction 
with Cleopatra, after the death of his elder brother, in the 
beginning of the year 47 B.C. His marriage and kingfy 
power were of course merely nominal, on accoimt of his 
extreme youth. He was carried to Borne by his sister in 
the year 45 B.C., and after the death of CsBsar cruelly put to 
death by her in the year 45 B.C. Of thi» last of the 
Ptolemies no coins are known, though be enjoyed his titular 
Borereignty during three years. 

Cleopadra was the eldest child of Ptolemy Auletes, and at 
his death was serenteen years of age. After the death of 
her second brother she reigned alone ; and on being sum* 
moned by the triumvir Marc Antony to assign reasons for 
not haying assisted the triumvirs, she repaii^d in great 
pomp to meet him in Gilicia. Here it was that her splendid 
array in ascending the Cydnus took place, so minutely de* 
scribed by Plutarch. She was ^en in her twenty-eighth 
year, and in the prime of her personal and mental powers of 
fJEMcination, whicn soon subdued the susceptible Antony; 
and we find him shorily after in Egypt^ completely enslayed 
by her fascinations. " Bewitched,*' as Augustus stated to the 
Boman Senate, "by that accursed Egyptian.'^ 

She is said to hare spoken seven languages fluently, though 
none of the other Ptolemies mastered even the Egyptian ; 
and her voice is described as being exceedingly musicid. 
Indeed, her powers of attraction must hare consisted rather 
in her accomplishments and manners than in beauty of 
person; for her portrait, as it appears on coins struck 
during the residence of Antony in Egypt, woidd convey 
the idea of a plain hard-featured woman of sixty, though 
she died, in the manner so often described, in the thirty-* 
ninth year of her age, 30 b. c. (See the ooin of Antony and 
Cleopatra^ in Plate VI.) 

Of her children by Antemy, coiner are in existence 
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(strack in their honour) on which they are styled " Kings 
of kings^" after the inflated oriental manner, to be described 
more particolarly in the Parthian and Bactrian series of coins. 
Ofwarion, hear (reputed) child by Julius Ceasar, was put to 
death by Augustus. The statues of Antony, in Alexandria, 
were thrown down after his death by order of Augustus. 

The coins struck by Antony * and Cleopatra in honotur 
of their children are the last that can be classed with 
tiiose of the Ptolemaic dynasty^ which became extinct 
with Cleopatra. 

This series of coins affords some remarkably flne examples 
of the last grand style of art peculiar to the Greek coinages, 
but is not considered so valuable in an historical point of 
view, from the difGleulty of assigning the proper coins to 
each prince — a difficulty, however, which the daily progress 
in numismatic science is rapidly removing, for with the aid 
of the dates and other peculiarities of the most remarkable 
pieces of this beautiful series, they are now attributed with 
tolerable certainty to several of the respective princes by 
whom they were issued ; and some, such as those of Ptolemy 
Soter,£uergeteSyand Philopator are, beyond doubt, correct^ 
and finally assigned to their real issuers. 



CHAPTER XI. 

(See Plate VI.) 
COINS OF TH£ SELEUCIDiE, THE GEEEK SOVEREIGNS OF ST&IA. 

I HAVE already noticed, in my condensed account of the 
Macedonian and Egyptian series, how the Syrian empire 
arose after the death of Alexander, and the wars concerning 
the partition of his vast conquests m Asia. Among the 
spreat captains who had followed him to the East, and shared 
in its subjugation, Seleucus was one of the most famous ; 
and from his great success in the intestine war which broke 
out among the generals, after the death of their great 

* Tk« CMOi of Ab tony LhnMlf wilH t^e i»9a^SMi in tbtf BdBiftD leries. 
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commander, received the name of iVtcanor, (the yictorious.) 
Like all other heroes of antiquity who have risen to supreme 
power, his descent was soon traced by obsequious bio- 
graphers to some god ; Apollo being selected as the proge- 
nitor of 8eleucus the Yictorious. 

It is well known that he was the son of Antiochus, a 
ffeneral of Philip II., and his wife Laodice ; but Justin, no 
doubt following earlier biographers, states that his mother 
had a dream, to the effect that her child was the offspring 
of ApoUo; and a ring was found in her bed, bearing the 
image of an anchor. The child, when bom, was found to 
be marked on the thigh with the same figure, which, con- 
tinues the same biographer, is also founa on all the true 
descendants of Seleucus, even to the last of the dynasty. 

This fable may account for the appearance of the anchor 
as a minor type on coins of this d3masty, (if, indeed, the 
type in question be an anchor,) and also for the head of 
Apollo, which also occurs and under whose semblance the 
Seleucidan race may have been occasionally pleased to appear. 

On the death of Alexander, Seleucus was appointed to the 
satrapy of Babylon, but afterwards driven out by Antigonus. 
His recovery of that city, by the aid of Ptolemy, was the 
first permanent step towards the great eastern empire which 
afterwards acknowledged his dominion, and to that epoch 
the dates on his coins, and those of his descendants, refer ; 
it is generally settled by chronologers as October 1, 312 B.C., 
and the coins of the dynasty are generally dated from that 
time, as that of the foundation of the monarchy. 

I must, however, proceed at once to particularise briefly 
the reign of each succeeding member of the dynasty, and 
the coins issued by them, commencing of course, with 
Seleucus Nicanor, the founder. 

Seleucus Nicanor, the "victorious," (from 312 to 282 
B.C.) — One of the remarkable acts of Seleucus, when his 
power was well confirmed, was to send back to Greece the 
ancient monuments and books that had been carried into 
Asia by Xerxes, by which he secured the highest popularity 
among the states of European Greece, — the Athenians erect 
ing a statue in his honour. He founded above thirty cities 
in Asia, and colonised them with Greeks, thus spreading 
the language and manners of that country throughout the 
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vast countries of the East, even to the confines of India. 
Among the cities thus founded was the celebrated Antiochia, 
named after his father Antiochus. He was assassinated by 
his brother-in-law, Ptolemy Ceraunus, during his advance to 
take possession of Macedonia.* 

The coins of Seleucus have, at first, the same types as 
those of Alexander the Great, but with the simple name, 
without title, of Seleucus ; and, as usual, in the genitive case. 
He afterwards assumed the title of Basileus (king), and coins 
occur on which a head, supposed to be a portrait, occurs ; such 
as that on the rare tetradrachm, in which the horn and 
ioinff upon the helmet, common attributes of the statues of 
Seleucus, render it most probable that it is an absolute 
portrait. The^ bull's horn was adopted, as Suidas relates, 
from the circumstance of Seleucus having overpowered a bull 
which had escaped from a sacrifice performing by Alexander.f 
This coin is extremely rare, only three or four being known ; 
one, much worn, is in the British Museum, and another, in 
very much finer preservation, in the Bank of England. 

An imique gold coin, as also a head of this character with 
the bull's nom, but without the helmet, and which Haym, in 
his " Tesoro Britannico," describes as then in the Devonshire 
CdUection. (See Plate YI.) 

Other coins of Seleucus have the figure of a bull for the 
principal type of the reverse, especially a large copper coin, 
the obverse of which has the head and lion's skin, like the 
coins of Alexander, but vidth the addition of wings behind 
the ears. The heads on the early coins of Seleucus, of the 
Alexander types, vdth the lion's skin, are by some thought 
also to be portraits : but this is mere conjecture, vnthout 
much foundation. Those, however, vdth that device are the 
most numerous of his coins, especially those vdth the addition 
of the title '^ Basileus " to the name, which stands thus : 
BASIAEXU SEAETKOY, (BASILEOS SELfiUKOU) '' of the king 
Seleucus." 

Some of his coins differ altogether from the above, except 
in the inscription, and have a head of Jupiter on the obverse, 

* See Lysimaclius — Macedonian aeries, 
f A Selenes tradant, cam Alexandrum immolantem taurus effugiaaet, 
beatiam cornibua prehensam esse retractam ; e&que de causA capiti status ejus 
addi comua. 
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like those of Philip 11. of Maeedon, with a Minerra for re- 
Terae, ataoding in a car dnwn by four elephaats, alluding 
to hia InScampaigns. v , --s 

There are alflo other types ; but it will be seen that the 
custom of placing the portrait of the prince on the coinage, 
was not thorougUy established during his reign. 

Antiochus I. (282 to 261 b.c.) received the surname of 
'* Soter " (saviour) in consequence of repeated victories over 
the Gauls, who invaded Asia Miaor during his reign. 

Antiochus boldly placed his portrait upon the coinage, a 
custom which about this time Decame general in the East, 
and also in many of the European states. The portrait on 
the obverse of his coins is very finelv executed : as is the 
ApoUo sitting on the corti^a— the aevice which occupies 
the reverse, with the inscription, basiaeas antioxot, 
(BASILBOS ANTIOCHOU) « of the king Antiochus." There 
are many other types found on the coins of this period. ' 

Antiochus II., Theos (the G-od), a title he received from 
the Milesians, whom he delivered from their tyrant, Timar- 
chus,* or, according to some, because he was bom in a city 
of that name. He was the son of Antiochus I., and reigned 
261 to 247 B.C. 

The Syrian empire was much weakened in this reign by 
the war with Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, king of Egypt ; taking 
advantage of which, Arsaces detached several provinces, 
which he governed independently, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of the Parthian dynasty ; and Theodotus, governor of 
Eactria, also revolted, making that province an independent 
kingdom, the coinage of which, from recent discoveries, has 
become one of the most interesting fields of numismatic study 
—to be noticed in a separate place. (See Plate VI.) 

Antiochus, in order to obt^ peace from Ptolemy, mar- 
ried his daughter Berenice,t putting away his former wife, 
Laodice, whom he recalled after the death of the Egyptian 
monarch ; but her jealousy and revenge induced her to poison 
her husband when thus recalled, thus ending the career of 
Antiochus II., affcer a reign of nineteen years. 

His coins are in the usual style of art of the early coins of 

* There sre eoini of the tTrant Timftrehns, styling himielf King of Bab^rlon, 
of which ttx ipecimeni are poMeeied by the British Museum. 

+ This connexion between Syria and Egypt is mentioned in the book of 
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ty^ dypasty, but are various in their deviceci. They are very 
fi&e coins, having the portrait for obverse, and on the reverse 
a Gmly ex^ecuted figure of Hercules, seated, leaning one 
hand on his club, and the inscription, basiaeos antioxot, 
(BASILEOS ANTIOCHOU) " of the king Antiochus." Some of 
the coins of Antiochus II. have the Apollo device on the 
reverse, similar to those of the former reign, and others, 
a^pain, have the sitting inpiter of the coinage of Alexander 
the G^reat, {or reverse ; whilst some have on the obverse the 
galloping Dioscuri, and for reverse a figure of Minerva. 

Seleucus II. (from 247 to 227 B.C.) — ^He assumed the 
surname of " Callinicus" (miXXti'Mcoy), "splendidly victorious," 
or " conqueror," moi^ probably after his recovery of the 
provinces which had been overrun by Ptolemy Euergete, to 
revenge the death of his sister Berenice. TTia reign, of near ' 
tweniy years, appears to have been a very stirring one, though 
historical recorck are very barren on the subject ; but that he 
eventually expelled his brother Antiochus, who had assumed 
independent power in a portion of Asia Minor, and invaded 
the revolted provinces of Bactria and Farthia, though with 
no result, is well known. He was killed by a fall i^om his 
horse during the war with Attains, king of Fergamus, who 
had invaded Asia Minor. 

The coins of this prince are with difSeulty distinguished 
&om those of his son, Seleucus III., who succeeded, as both 
are without the dates of the Seleucidan era, which in other 
cases greatly DEicilitate the correct attribution of later coins 
of this series. The coins commonly attributed to him are 
those bearing the inscription, BA:siAEa2 :S£A£TK0T, (B ASILEOS 
SBLEUKOU) ** of the tong Seleucus," with a graceful figure 
of Apollo leaning on a tripod. When the monograms, 
which are so frequent on Greek coins, shaU be better under- 
stood, the difficulties of correct attribution of coins belonging 
to the different regal series will be greatly lessened. A gold 
coin, attributed to this prince, with the Apollo reverse, was 
the only known gold coin of the SeleucidsB, except those of 
An^chus the Ghreat, tiU modem discovery has slightly 
ipcreased the number. 

Dtalel (xi. 6) vbere by the king of tho 9outh» PtoUwy is ia«iiit| »nd the king 
of the north signified Antiochux. 
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SeleucuB III. (firom 227 to 223 B.C.), sumamed Ceratmu$ 
(ILtpavvoi) " the thunderer, or the thunderbolt," a title which 
appears to have been given him by the soldiery, in derision, as 
he was both*feeble and timid.. His coins, as above observed, 
are difficult to separate firom those of his father ; but as he 
was assassinated during the war which he continued against 
Attalus, at the early age of 20, those with the youngest head 
may, with some plausibility, be assigned to him, while those, 
the portraits of which appear with more strongly marked 
features, may, for similar reasons, be assigned to his father. 

Antiochus III. the Great, (firom 223 to 187. B.C.), was 
the brother of his predecessor. This prince, sumamed " the 
great " (Mcyar), was so fortunate in all his imdertakings in 
the early part of his reign, that he greatly extended the 
dominions he had received from his immediate predecessor, 
hoping even to regain the entire sovereignty of Asia, inclu- 
ding even Bactria and Farthia ; but his war with the 
Eomans, partly in consequence of his having sheltered the 
fugitive Hannibal, and partly horn the unjust aggression 
against the young king of Egypt, who had been placed under 
the protection of the great republic, turned the tide of for- 
tune against him, and he was killed in a sacnlegious attempt 
to seize the treasures of a wealthy temple in Elymais, in 
order to pay the enormous tribute required by the Bomans 
in consequence of the signal victories of Scipio. 

The coins of Antiochus the Great are the first of the series 
bearing dates ; two of which are of the 112th and 117th 
years of the Seleucidan dynasty, the 23rd and 28th of the 
reign of Antiochus. 

The earliest coins of this reign exhibit Antiochus in early 
youth, the later ones in middle age ; some of the latter being 
of extraordinarily high relief and very highly finished execu- 
tion. The silver tetradrachms, or pieces of four drachms, 
are the principal pieces here referred to, and there are very 
magnificent gold coins of the same size and similar cha* 
racter ; but the greatest variety of types is found in the 
smaller silver and copper coins. Copner coins of this reign 
exist, of about the size of the tetradrachms, the workmanship 
of which is very good. The finest tetradrachms have for 
reverse, Apollo seated on the cortina, with the inscription 
basiaeh:? ANTioxor, (BASILEOS ANTIOCHOU) " of the king 
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Antiochus," with one or more monograms, and one or other 
of the dates above referred to. (See Plate VI.) 

Seleucus IV. (from 187 to 176 B.C.). This reign is poor in 
a numismatic point of view. The power of the state having 
been greatly reduced by the Soman war, may, perhaps, 
account for the low state of the coinage, little money having 
reached us except small copper coins. These generally bear 
the prow of a vessel for the reverse ; but there are several 
other types. 

Antiochus IV. (from 176 to 164 b. c), was a brother of 
Seleucus IV. He was sumamed H^iphanes, " the illustrious," 
but sometimes called in derision Epimanes, " the furious." 
After returning from Eome, where he had been sent by his 
father, Antiochus III., as a hostage, he attempted to intro- 
duce the GFreek religion among the Jews, and so caused the 
revolt of Mattathias and his sons, the Maccabees. He died 
raving mad at Tabae, in Persia — as the Jews asserted, in 
consequence of his sacrilegious crimes. 

His coins are remarkable as the first of this series 
bearing the surnames of the princes. These inscriptions 

run BA2lAEn5 ANTIOXOT eEOT Eni*ANOT2 (BASILEOS 
ANTIOCHOU THEOU EPIPHANOUS), " of the king Antiochus, 
the god, the illustrious." 

Some of the large copper have a head of Jupiter on the 
obverse, with the thunderbolt and eagle for reverse ; others 
haive a head of Diana on the obverse. The more common 
tetradrachms have the Alexandrian type of the sitting Jupiter 
for reverse; but nearly all have the inscription above 
described, or, ©EOT Eni*ANOT nikh*opot, " of the illustrious 
and victorious god." The small copper coins of this reign 
are remarkable as exhibiting, for the first time, the radiated 
crown. 

Antiochus V. (from 162 to 150, B.C.). This was almost a 
nominal reign, as the young king was only nine years of 
age when he ascended the throne, and eleven when killed 
by his own guards, on the invasion of Demetrius ; yet coins 
of this short reign exist, which are known by the occurrence 
of his surname, Eupator, upon them. 

Demetrius I. (from 162 to 150 B.C.), sumamed Soter, had 
been sent as a hostage to Bome by his father, Seleucus IV., 
to redeem Antiochus, the brother of that monarch. He 
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escimed from Some — advised, it is said, by the historiaii 
Polybius — ^vfith the intention of dispossessing his nephew of 
the throne, which he easily effected, the Syrians declaring 
in his favour, and his nephew being killed, as above stated, 
by his own revolted guiurds. He received the surname of 
Soter, " saviour," from the Babylonians, whom he had bene- 
fitted by the expulsion of the satrap Heracleides. The Jews 
w«*e again driven into revolt in this reign, and Judas 
Maccabseus concluded an alliance with the Eomans, by which 
the independence of Judaea was stipulated for. Surrounded 
by enemies and difficulties, Demetrius found himself still 
further pressed by the appearance of an impostor, Alexander 
Balas, who pretended to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
This pretender was supported by the Bomans, and by the 
kings of Fergamus and Cappadocia. In a battle which 
ensued, Demetrius was slam. His coins have a finely 
executed head, within a garland or border of olive, on the 
obverse; and on the reverse, a sitting figure holding a 
cornucopia; the inscription being basiaehs ahmhtpiot 
(BA8ILE08 DEMETRIOU), generally vdth the addition of 
2riTHP02 (SOTiffiOS) "saviour." 

Alexander Balas (from 150 to 147 is.c). The origin of 
the surname of Balas is uncertain, but roost probably 
signifies '' lord, or king." He is said by some to have assumed 
the name of Alexander also, to give a prestige to his claim 
and usurpation. He odIv reigned four years aft«a* the 
defeat of Demetrius I., when he was defeated by Deme- 
trius II., and afterwards assassinated in Arabia, wh^:<e 
he had tak^i refrige. There aire, however, many coins of 
his reign, especially some large copper ones, bearing his 
own profile over that of Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
" Philometor ; she appears as the goddess Isis. The reverse 
is the Alexandrian type of the sitting Jupiter. His 
silver didrachms, with his own pcxrtmt, have the eagle and 
thimderbolt for reverse ; and there are many varieties of types 
on the small copper. In the inscriptions, he is frequency 
styled ^^iphanes and Nicephorus, after his pretended 
father, Antiochus Epiphanes. Other inscriptions stand 

BA2IAEX12 AAEBANAPOT e£OnAT(»PQ2 EYEPFETOT (BASILBOS 
ALEXANDBOU THEOPATOROS EVEBGETOU), "of the king 

Alexander, the son of a father-god, the bendicent." 
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Demetaixia II. (Mentor) ; Antiochus VI. (Dion^mte 
^iphanes) ; Diodotue, Tryphon, and Antiochus YII. (Si- 
dles) ; (occupying together from 147 to 125 B.C.). Peme- 
trius II. received the surname of Ni#caT«p, " the victorious," 
from the victory he obtained over Balas. The usurper had 
caused all the members of the royal family within his reach 
to be destroyed ; but Demetrius nad been sent by hk fatib/^ 
to the island of Crete, where he remained in safety till he 
was able to raise a body of mercenaries, with which, Aided 
by Ptolemy Philometor, who declared against his son-in«law, 
he completely defeated Alexander. Ptolemy then bestowed 
his daughter Cleopatra upon Demetrius, she being a widow 
in consequence of the murder of her husband by an Arabian 
emir, with whom he had sought refuge. 

Demetrius soon abused the power which he had so 
fortimately acquired; and the general discontent enabled 
Diodotus, sumamed Tryphon, to set up Antiochus, an infant 
son of Alexander Balas^ as claimant to the throne, reducing 
a large portion of Syria uxtder his domination. During this 
period, called the reign of Antiochus YI., coins were issued 
ui the name of the young Antiochus,. sumamed TheM, 
many of which are very fine — a noble tetradrachm, with the 
portrait wearing a radiated crown, and the Dioscuri for 
reverse, with the surnames Dionysius and Epiphanes, being 
as fine as any of the period ; it has on the reverse the date 
OP, the 170th year of the Seleucidae. 

Tryphon afterwards murdered the young Antiochus, and 
proclaimed himself king; at which period he issued a 
coinage, on which, in addition to the title of king, he 
assumed that of Autocrutor {kvroKpanaip), '^ absolute sove- 
reign, autocrat, or emperor." It is the G-reek word by whu^ 
the Eoman title Imperator was expressed when Eoman money 
was coined in the Grecian states, after their reduction uinder 
the domination of Borne. On the reverse of the coins of 
Tryphon is a singular helmet, ornamented with the horn of 
an iuex — a symbol, and part of the costume, of one of the 
mountain tribes of Asia Minor, which he is supposed to have 
subdued. During the time of this occupation of part of his 
kingdom, Demetrius made an efibrt to increase his dominions 
eastward, and invaded Parthia, where he was taken prisoner 
by Mithridates (Arsaces YI.), and kept ten years in captivity. 

x2 
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During this period his brother AntiochusL Sidetes, "the 
hunter/* * or perhaps named from the town of Side, where he 
was brought up, overthrew Tiyphon, and firmly established 
himself on the throne, issuing coins which are called those 
of Antiochus VII. Some of them have the portrait on the 
obverse, with a figure of Minerva on the reverse, accom- 
panied by an inscription similar to those of his predecessors, 
the surname on the coins being Evergete, " the benefactor." 
The finest of his coins, however, are perhaps those with the 
head of Jupiter on the obverse, and the old Alexandrian 
type of the sitting Jupiter on the reverse. 

Demetrius being released from captivitv, and aided by the 
Parthians, returned to his dominions, and attacked Sidetes, 
who fe^ in battle. During his absence in Parthia, where he 
had married Ehodogune, a daughter of Mithridates, his 
wife Cleopatra had become the wife of Sidetes ; but she 
could not forgive him his own Parthian marriage, and in the 
war which shortly ensued with Ptolemy Physcon, who set up 
another pretender, Alexander Zebina, she refused to afford 
him refuge in Ptolemais, and he was murdered at Tyre, 
while endeavouring to effect his escape by sea. 

Thus ended the eventful reign of Demetrius II. His 
coins are numerous, and have generally his portrait for 
obverse, with Apollo sitting on the cortina for reverse. But 
one coin, attributed to this reign, has the remarkable reverse 
of a figure representing the Fortune of the king (17 tov 
Ba(rtXea}ff Tvxn) — a personification to which divine honours 
were assigned bv the Syrians. His coins, previous to his 
captivity in Parthia, have a youthful head without a beard ; 
but those struck after his return have a long beard, after the 
Parthian fashion, from which country he also appears to 
have brought the singular type just described. 

Alexander Zebina (from 125 to 124 b.c). Coins are 
attributed to this usurper, which represent him crowned 
with rays ; they have a standing figure of Minerva for reverse. 
The portrait on some fine tetradrachms has a simple fillet 
instead of a crown. Those with the crown of rays are 
perhaps the most remarkable of his coins, but they are many 
of them fine ; and it appears extraordinary that during a short 

* From a Syriac word. 
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usurpation of one year, he should have been able to issue a 
coinage so various, and apparently so abundant. 

Seleucus V. (124 B.C.), the son of Demetrius 11., has left 
no well authenticated coins. lie was assassinated by his 
mother Cleopatra, who wished to place her younger son, 
Antiochus, on the throne. 

Antiochus VIII. {Qrypus) (from 124 to 96 B.C.), and 
Antiochus IX. (jOyzicenes) (from 111 to 95 B.C.). Antiochus, 
sumamed. Ghrypus, or " the hook-nosed,'* from ypi^, a griffon, 
was recalled from Athens, where he was studying at the 
time of his brother's death, to ascend the throne of Syria ; 
Cleopatra, imagining that she might herself govern the state 
in reality, while the youth of the king would reduce him to 
a mere shadow, only nominally filling the throne. During 
the first years of his reign, when the state was in reality 
governed by his mother, her profile appears with his own on 
a number of finely executed coins. Some coins of this 
portion of the reign have the portrait of Antiochus on one 
side, and that of Cleopatra on the other. Subsequently, she 
became jealous o'f his increasing influence in the state, when 
she attempted to poison him ; but, discovering the plot, he 
forced her to drink the cup of poison prepared for himself. 
His coins, struck after the death of nis mother, have his 
own portrait only, a fine head, with a simple fillet ; and the 
reverse is a standing figure of Jupiter, with the inscription 

BA^SIAEAS ANTIOXOT Eni<»ANOTS (BASILEOS ANTIOCHOU EPI- 

PHANOUS), with a monogram — and other small types, within a 
garland of olive; Epiphanes is the surname used on his coins; 
but, as may have been observed in the description of this 
series of coins, these names are frequently different to the 
popular ones by which historians have designated the princes 
of this dynasty. (See Plate VI.) 

About the year 111 B.C., a son of Antiochus Sidetes, 
Antiochus Cyzicus — so named from having been brought 
up in that city — laid claim to a portion of the kingdom ; 
and, after a war of several years, a division was made, 
Cyzicus taking Coele-Syria, and Phoenicia, while Grjrpus 
took the other provinces. Cyzicus, or Cyzicenus, is described 
as Antiochus IX. On the death of his brother he attempted 
to gain possession of the whole of Syria, but his claims 
were resisted by Seleucus, eldest son of Qrypus, and he 
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was killed in battle. His coins have a well executed 
portrait, and a standing figure of Minerva holding a Victory, 
on the reverse ; with the inscription, BA3lAEfl2 antiOXOT 
♦lAIHATOPOa (BASILEOS ANTIOCHOU PHIL0PAT0H08), "of 

the king Antiochus, loving-of-his-fiither." 

Seleucus VI. {Epiphanes and Nioator) (pom 96 to 94 B.C.). 
His tetradraehms first begin to show a decadence in G^reco- 
Sjrian art ; otherwise they are not remarkable. The portrait 
is in the usual style of recent coins of the series, and the 
reverse the same as that of the coins of Cyzicenus, with the 
difibrence only of the surnames Epiphanes and Nioator in 
the inscriptions. 

Antiochus X. (Uuaehei), and on his coins Fhilopator. 
Antiochus XI. (Upiphanes), Philip I., Antiochus XII. 
(Diom/siui), and Demetrius III. (firom 96 to SS B.C.). 
Epiphanes, Demetrius, and Philip were sons of Orypns, and 
Eusebes and Dionysius, of Cyzicenus. Their disputes 
plunged the state into ruinous civil war; for Antiochus, 
called the Tenth, had no sooner conquered Seleucus, than 
he had to contend with Antiochus Epiphanes, called the 
Eleventh, and Philip. The former being defeated and slain, 
Philip assumed the crown. 

The time of the death of Antiochus X. is uncertain, but 
^e appears to have Mien in battle agamst the Parthians. 
Demetrius III., was now put forward by Ptolemy Lathyrus ; 
and he and his brother PhOip became masters of the whole 
of Syria. Demetrius was eventually subdued by his brother 
Phifip, and sent prisoner into Parthia. 

Antiochus XIl. (Dionysius) now assumed the title of king, 
but was killed in a battle against Aretas, king of Arabia. It ( 

appears probable that Philip was conquered and put to 
death by Tigranes, king of Armenia, to whom the Syrians, 
disgusted with the cruelties and wasting civil wars of the 
last princes of the Seleucidan race, had offered the 
kingdom. 

The coins of these six cotemporary princes are very similar 
in style of art, which is very inferior to that of the eoinag^ 
of their predecessors. The reverses are generally the sitting 
Jupiter of the tetradrafchms of Alexander the Great, and 
many of the coins are of base metal (potm). The surnames 
of AntioehuB X. on his coins are Eusebes and Fhilopator; 
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of Antiot^QS SI., Philopator and CaUinicua ; thoie of Philip, 
Epiphanea and Philadefehus, " brother-lover," in allusion to 
hi8 twin brother Antiochm XI. ; those of AntiochuB XII., 
^Hiilopator Callinicas ; and those of Demefarius HI., Theos 
Philopator and Soter, and also Philometor Erergetes C^- 
nicna. The Philometor, "mother- 
ioyer," was in allusion to his 
mother Cleopatra Selene, of whom 
some small but pretty coins are 
known. 

Tigranea (83 to 69 B.C.). 
Tigranes poaseaaed great part of 
Syria during the period above 
shown, and the coina which bear 
hi a name we supposed to be 
of Syrian rather than Armenian 
mintage. They are well eiecuted, 

and bear fine portraits, wetuing the Armenian crown or 
tiara ; and on the reverse, some of them have a aitting figure 
wearing a turretted crown, and treading on a river deity, 
supposed to be the Euphrates, in token of his conquest of 
Srna. The inscription is basiaetix Tuvanot, "of the king 
I^granea." 

Antiochus XIII. (Anatieus), (69 to 65 B.C.), was the son 
of Antiochus X, and Cleopatra Selene. He took refuge in 
Some during the time that Tigranes held posaeesioQ of 
Syria ; but iSler the defeat of oat prince by Pompey, he 
was allowed by Lucullus to take poBsession of the Syrian 
throne, but only for a brief period ; for in the ye« 65 b.c. 
the whole of Syria was declared by Pompey a Eomaa 
province. There are, nevertheless, coins of thia last of the 
Seleucidffi, but only of the smaller class. They have a 
bearded portrait on the obverse, and on the reverse a 
standing figure holding a Victory, and the inacription, 

BAZlAEnS ANTIOXOY AIONYZOT *IAOnAT0F03 KAAAIKIKOT 
(BASILEOS ANTIOCHOU DlONYaOP PHrL0PAT0R03 CALU- 
NICOU), " of the king Antiochus Dionysius Philopator Calli- 

nieuB," hia aumame Asiaticus not being found on coins. 

The interest and beauty of this seriea of regal coina may 
be to some eitent ^predated by the specimens exhibited 
in plate VI., as iar as they can be by ontline engravings. 
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Their historical importance is great, especiajily oix accoiuit of 
their numerous dates and their certain att^rib.uj^iou ; but .1 
need not dwell upon their importanQe here, as. the works 
speciajlj devoted to them by Vaillant, Gough, and othi^rs, 
sufficiently prove. both their value as historical documents 
and their beauty and interest as works of art. v . ' 



CHAPTER XII. 

(See Plate VI.) 

THE COINS OF THE ARSACIDJE KINGS OF PABTHIA, AND THEIR SUC 
CESS0R8 THE SASSANID^ WHO ESTABLISHED THE SECOND PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

The series of coins known as that of the ArsacidsB forms a 
most interesting suite of historical monuments, which, 
though seldom beautiful as works of art, are yet remarkable, 
both on account of the illustrations of costume which they 
afford, and also for their unusually full inscriptions, con- 
taining, at full length, surnames and titles, which enable the 
student to assign each coin so inscribed, with great proba- 
bility of correctness, to the reign to which it belongs. But 
this is not alw;ay8 so easy, as would appear, history being 
silent as to many of the surnames which have been prcr 
served to us by coins. The inscriptions are invariably 
Greek, and the types prove that the Greek polytheism had 
taken firm root in the vast Asiatic districts copaprised 
within the boundaries of the Parthian empire founded by 
the ArsacidsB, throughout which the prevalence of a Grecian 
sentiment is strikingly expressed on some of the coins of 
Arsacidan princes, which bear the inscription «iaeaahno2 
— Clover of the Greeks. . 

In the previous chapter I: have spoken of the revolt of the 
more eastern or Indian provinces of the Syrian empire 
founded by Seleuciis Nicator, which defections were followed. 
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in the reign of his grandson, Antiochus II., by the Parthian 
revolt led by Arsaces, the founder of the dynasty called the 
Arsacid®, who aU continued to bear the name of the founder 
of the monarchy, till its subversion by the Persian rebellion. 
In addition to the family name of Arsaces, these princes are 
all described by historians with an additional name, as 
Artabanus, Mithridates, &c. &c., which names, however, 
never appear upon the coinage. 

The coins of this dynasty, according to the common Greek 
practice in other regal series, have the portrait head on the 
obverse, without inscription, and on the reverse, some favourite 
deity or symbol, accompanied by an inscriptioD. The inscrip- 
tions on the ordinary coins of this series, near the commence- 
ment of the monarchy, are simple, such as apsakoy basiaexis 
(of the King Arsaces) ; afterwards, as the power of the 
state increased, such l^tles as basiaets basiaehn (King of 
Kings) are adopted : and at last we have basiaehs basi- 

AEfiN, AP2AKOY MEFAAOT AIKAIOT ETEPrETOT, OEOT ETnATOPOS, 

♦IAEAAHN02, *' of the King of Kings, Arsaoes, the Great, the 
Just, the Beneficent, the Illustriously Bom, the Lover of 
the Greeks," an inscription which occurs on a coin of 
Arsaces XII. 

Arsaces I., (from about 250 to 242 B.C.) — From the state- 
ments of Strabo and Justin, it appears that Arsaces was of 
Scythic race, and the leader of a robber-tribe who invaded 
F^hia, and, defeating the Greek 6;ovemor, assumed the 
title of king. The account of Arrian differs materially, stating 
that Arsaces was the brother of one Tiridates, a youth who 
had been grossly insulted by the Syrian governor of Parthia, 
Agathocles, or Pherecles, and who consequently headed a 
rebellion which became successful, detaching that vast pro- 
vince from the Syrian empire.* 

The coins attributed to the first Arsaces bear a youthful 
head, wearing a singularly formed helmet on the reverse, 
resembling the tiara on the coins of Tigranes,t without 

* There is a fine copper coin of the town of Amastris, belonging to a later 
period, which is thought by some to commemorate this CTent, and the con- 
sequent foundation of the Parthian empire : on one side is a fine youthful 
head, and on the other a figure holding the head of a decapitated trunk, which 
. lies at his feet. 

f See end of Chapter on coins of Scleucidac. 
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inacr^tion ; and on the reverse is a sitting figure holding a 
boWy ii«iiich Yisconla considers a debased copy of the sstlfiig 
Apollo on some of the coins of the Seleucid£e) b»t which 
may possibly be a reassumption of the crowned archer, the 
ancient sjmool of Persia, found on the darics,* wlueh^ aa the 
independent government of the Arsacidae was the re-esta- 
bhshment of the old Asiatic supremacy, seems highly pro- 
bable, especially as later kings of « the race assumed the 
ancient tiara or crown of the Persian kings. The inscription 
on the reverse is simply AP3SAKOT basiaeos, " of the King 
Arsaees/' 

Arsaces IL, Tindates^ (&om about 242 to about 214 b.c.) 
— ^Arsaees is stated by some histoeians to have reigned S7 
yean ; but this would leave no tim^ for the reign of the 
first Amaces, which by serenl imthorities is sho^ to have 
commenced about 250 b.c. I have therefore selected another 
date lor the eomfmencement of this reign. A coin is sup- 
posed to belong to thi» reigu, struck after Arsaces had 
defeated Seleueus Callinicu8,t who endeavoured to recoY^ 
the revolted provinces of his *&ther's empire. It has the 
inscription on the reverse — ^apsakot basiaxas miErAAOT, ^^ of 
the great King Arsaces." 

Arsaces III., Artabanus I., (from about 210 to ld6 b. c.) 
— He was the son of the preceding, and had to resisi; an 
attempt of Antiochus the Greai to recover Parthia. Coins 
are assigned to him which have a portrait wearing a royal fillet 
and a long beard,^ the head executed in the Greek style. 
The reverse has the archer mentioned in the reign of 
Arsaces I., and the inscription BA:$iACn2 mefaaot apsakot. 
A brother of this king is supposed to have conquered a 
portion of Armenia, and founded the Arsacidan dynasty of 
that kingdom, to be mentioned in another place. (See list 
of regal coins in Appendix.) 

Arsaces IV., Phriapatius (firom 196 to 181 ;b.c.), was a son 
of the preceding, and left three sons, Phraates, Mithridates, 

* See page 14. 

f Some authwitict suppose tliat the inTaston of Seletictis wts defeated in 
the leigu of Arsacee I. ; mi. if so, this coin possibly belongs to that reign. 

i Demetrius II., king of Syria, after his captivity in Partkia, wore a beard 
after the Parthian fashion. His bearded portraits on Syrian coins were stnick 
after his return. 
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and Artabaaus. It is diffictdt to attribute coins to this reign, 
and those supposed to belong to it are not remarkable. 

Arsaees V., Phniates (from 181 to 177 B.C.), subdued the 
Mardi, and added their territory to Parthia. Though he had 
se^ral sons, he left the kingdom to his brother, Mithridates. 
A coin attributed to Arsaees V. has a bearded portrait on 
the obverse, similar to that of Arsaees III., but more formally 
executed. The rererse is an archer, with the inscription, 

AAX1A£A2 BA^IAlfiN MftrAAOY AI^AKOT EIH^ANOTS, " of the 

King of Kine», the Great, of Arsaees' the Illustrious.*' 
lEekhel consi&rs this title more appropriate to the events 
of the next reign, aaad therefore is inclined to consider it 
should be placed there ; but in many public collections the 
eoia is attributed, as abore, to Arsaees Y. 

Arsacea Vi., Mithridates I., (from 179 to 139 b.o.)— He 
subdued all Media and Persia, and captured Babylon, and 
obtained possession of much of the Indian territory possessed 
by the Ghreco-Bactrian prince Eucratides,* whom he defeated; 
aad his empire extended from the Hindu Caucasus to the 
Suphratea. It wa» in this reign that Demetrius II., King 
of Syria,i]ivadedParthia» and was defeated and taken prisoner, 
but kindly tnsated during his captivity, Mithridates giving him 
his daugiiter Bhodogune in marriage.f On a tetradrachm, 
attributed to this reign, the portrait is a boldly executed 
head, wearing a long beard and a broad Met. The reverse 
ha* a standing figure, apparently Hercules, with a lion-skin 
over one arm, which also supports the club ; the hand is 
extended, and holds a wand, or sceptre. The inscription is 
BA2IAEA2 MRFAAor AP2AKOY ♦iAEAAt»J02, "of the Great King 
Arsacesj Lover of the Greeks." His munificent treatment 
of his Greek prisoner, Demetrius, i» a fine illustration of the 
admiration of Greek civihsation, expressed on the national 
coinage. 

Arsaees VII., Phraates 11. (from 139 to 126 B.C.), was 
the son of the preceding. He was attacked by Antiochus 
Sidetes, who defeated the Parthians in three engagements, but 
was himself afterwards defeated, losing his hfe in the battle. 
Arsaees was himself defeated and slain soon afber by the 

^ See Chi4>ter oa Greek coins of Baetria, &a. 
i* See eome of Seleucids. 
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Scythians, whom Antiochus had called to his aid. The total 
defeat of the Parthians is supposed to have been caused by 
the defection during the battle of the Greek prisoners whom 
Arsaces had caused to enter his service. Coins attributed 
to Arsaces YII. have a portrait wearing the antique crown 
or tiara of Persia, adopted, perhaps, in consequence of the 
conquest of the territory of ancient Persia in the preceding 
reign. The inscription round the figure of the archer on the 
reverse is basiaeos mefaaot apxakot eEonATOPOS nika- 
TOPoa, " of the great King Arsaces, of the Son of a Father- 
god, of the Victorious." The epithet " son of a father-god " 
may have been adopted in grateful memory of the large addi- 
tions made by his predecessor to the Partnian monarchy. 

On some coins attributed to him the simple surname 
♦lAonATOP, ^' father-lover," is found, and such are supposed to 
have been struck when he was associated in the government 
during the life of his £&ther, — ^the eEonATfiP, " son of a father- 
god," being added after the death of his father. The circle of 
stags round the tiara of the portrait are supposed by Yisconti 
to allude to the swiftness of the Parthian cavalry, to which 
many of their successes in battle were owing ; a similar con- 
jecture to that put forward respecting the same device on 
coins of Mithridates, king of Pontus. The epithet «ia£AAHN02, 
" lover of the G-reeks," is supposed to have oeen continued on 
some of the coins of this reign to gain popularity in Syria, 
the entire conquest of which was at one time meditated by 
this prince. 

Arsaces VIII., Artabanus II., (from 126 to 115 B.C.) — 
The youngest son of Arsaces IV., was killed in an engage- 
ment with the Scythians, and the coins, attributed to him 
on slight grounds, are not remarkable. 

Arsaces IX., Mithridates II., (from 115 to 85 B.C.) — 
This prince is said to have added many provinces to the 
Parthian empire, and to have assimied in consequence the 
title of "great;*' but to the south-east the Scythian conqueror 
Azes made great inroads on provinces formerly under Greek 
domination, conquering Afighanistan and Bactria, and estab- 
lishing his seat of government in Balkb. The Bomans held 
their first intercourse with Parthia in this reign, Mithri- 
dates sending Orobazus to Sulla, who was engaged in 
restoring Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, and re- 
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questing an alliance, which was granted. The coins attributed 
to this reign closely resemble others of the series. 

Arsaces X., Mnascires, (85 to 77 B.C.) — It is conjectured 
that this prince was the Mnascires mentioned by Lucian, 
who lived to the age of ninety-six. The events of this 
supposed reign are lost in obscurity ; but Arsaces Phraates 
is supposed to have been a rival for the throne, probably on 
the ground of re-establishing the ancient faith of central 
Asia to the exclusion of the Greek Polytheism, as the 
epithet, 2vvriyopos ZapaarpecDs, "the defender of Zoroaster," is 
found on some coins attributed to him ; and the conjecture 
is rendered more probable, as this was eventually the ground 
of the triumphant revolt of Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty, who eventually re-established the fire- 
worship. 

Arsaces XI., Sanatroces, (from 77 to about 70 B.C.) was 
placed upon the Parthian throne when eighty years of age, 
and died while the Eoman leader LucuUus was engaged in 
the war against Tigranes, king of Armenia. The coins of 
this reign are not mistakeable, as they bear the name of 
Sanatroces (sanatpoikhs). 

Arsaces XII., Phraates III., sumamed Theos (from about 
70 to 55 B.C.), was a son of Sanatroces. Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, applied to this prince for assistance against the 
!Romans : he is said, however, to have concluded an alliance 
with the Bomans at that time. Afterwards he contemplated 
attacking Pompey, who in a negotiation had refused to give 
him his usual title. King of Kings ; but war was not com- 
menced, and in the meantime Arsaces XII. was murdered 
by his sons. His coins are poor, and the portrait has the 
rows of stiff wiglike curls that distinguish the later portraits 
of this series ; they have, however, magnificent inscriptions, 
of which that given in the introductory remarks to this 
series is an example. 

Arsaces XIII., Mithridates III. (55 B.C.), the murderer 
of his father, was expelled the throne for his cruelties, and 
his brother, Orodes, succeeded him. Mithridates applied to 
the Koman general, G-abinius, then in Syria, to reinstate him, 
and it is possible he might have succeeded in his request had 
not Gabinius immediately after received a more tempting offer 
from one of the last Ptolemies (Ptolemy Auletes) to replace 
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him on the tlirone of Egypt la return for an enormouB sum. 
Probabl7 no coins weil struck during his short reign. 

Arsaces XI Y., Orodes I. (from 55 to 87 b.c.)) was one 
of the ablest and most powerful of the Parthian pnnees. 
In the beginning of his reign the Bomana, under the com- 
mand of Crassus, sustained the signal defeat in which that 
commander lost his life, and in which 30,000 Koman soldiers 
were killed or taken prisoners. Orodes even attcanpted to 
conquer the whole of Syria, but be sustained seyeral defeats. 
At last, during the lethargy of Antony, under the faaciiia- 
tion of Cleopatra, the Parthian king oyerran and reduced the 
whole of the country, as well as OiUcia. But Antcmy, 
roused at last, sent his most able lieutenant, Yentidius, 
against^ Orodes, and two signal yictories followed the new 
appoinfenent, in the last of which, Pacorus, the eldest son of 
Orodes, was slain, and the whole of the Parthian conquests 
recovered by the Eomans, who had previously conquered 
Syria, and declared it a Boman province as early as 63 B.C. 

The news of this last disaster, and the death of his 
favourite son, so preyed upon the mind of the aged Orodea, 
that he gave up the throne to his son Fhraates.* He had 
many wives, and is said to have left thirty sona ^besides 
r;hiaates. His coins are much finer than those of his imme- 
diate predecessors, and the finest are supposed to have been 
mintea in Syria during his temporary possession of that 
country, which may account for their resemblance in style to 
some of the coins of the Seleucides. The eagles which appear 
as ornaments on the dress of some of hia portraits on ^he 
tetradrachms, are supposed by Yisoonti to commemorate the 
capture of the Koman standards on the destruction of the 
ajsmy of Crassus. (See Plate VI.) 

j&jsaces XY., Phraates lY., (from 37 to 4 B.C.) — ^He is 
said to have murdered his thirty broth^^s and e^en hia 
own eldest son, in order that there might be no member of 
the royal family who could be placed on the throne in his 
stead, — ^an abominable crime that the modem practice of 
polygamy in the east has often rendered politically necessary 
even in times near to our own. The seat of Pardiiaa 
government at this period was Seleucia on the Tigris, 

* Some historians aver that he was afterwards Assassioated by Phraatea. 
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Mare Antonj invaded Farthia in tins reign, 1}ut was 
unsuccessM, and, on making « truee, is said to have 
bestowed on Phraates the Italian naiaid Thermnsa, "wiio 
became his queen, and bore him a son, irho, aided by his 
mother, effected the death of Phraates by poison. But 
during the earlier part of tiieir marriage she ezereised great 
influence oyer Phraates, causing his four other sons and their 
wives and children to be given up to Augustus as hostages 
at the time the Eoman staaidazdB, taken from Crassus, were 
given up.* 

Coins were struck by Phraates in honour of hk Italian 
wife, Thermusa. One of them in the British Museum has 
the inscription, 6£A2 DTP [anias ©ep] motbas [iaeax] «of 
the Heavenly Goddess, of the Que^i Thermusa." The 
letters in brackets are off the coiu in the museum, but 
are perfect on other specimens. 

The coins of Phraates relapse into the usual stiff style 
of workmanship of the later fi^>edimens of this series, and 
are not remarkable. The portrait with the regal fillet veiy 
broad, some of them appearing to be composed of three or 
more bands passing straight irom the forehead to the upper 
part of the head, below which appeso* three or four stiff rows 
of curls, a style common to nearly all the remaining coins of 
the series. 

Arsaees XVI., Phraates. — ^The murder of his fiither 
caused him to be hated by his subjects, who soon expelled 
him, and elected in his stead Orodes, of a collateral branch 
of the royal family. No coins can with ^cextmxty be 
attributed to this retgn. 

Arsaoes XVII., Orodes II., (4 B.C. to 14 a.d.) ; 
Arsaoes XVIII., Vonones, (14 to 18 a.d.) ; Arsaees XIX., 
Artabanus III., (18 to 41 a.i>.) ; Araaces XX., Gotarzes, 
(from 41 to about 45 a.b.) ; Araaces XXI., Bardanes, (put 
to dea;th 47 a.d.) ; Arsaees XXII,, Vonaoes II., (49 to 
52 A.D.,) occupying, collectively, tiie period from about 4 B.C. 
to 52 A.D., embracing the period from the middle of the 
reign of Augustus zieai*]^ to the end of that of Claudius ; 

* Sach importance did the Roman tenate ntUch. to the recovery of tbete 
enugns that coina were struck to commemorate tbeir reception at Borne, with 
tbe iQscr^tiaii'''4ia2Hs rsckptis. 
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du^g the whole of which period the BomanB were more 
or less mixed up with the affairs of Parthia. 

Orodes was put to death by his subjects for his cruelty ; 
and the Bomans were requested to send back Yonones, one 
of the sons of Phraates lY . He was disliked on account of 
his £oman habits and manners acquired by his long resi- 
dence in Italy, and Artabanus, then King of Media (but of 
the family of the Arsacidse), was called in to replace him, 
and he retired to the Eoman province of Syria, where he 
was allowed to reside, with the title of king, but was 
eventually put to death by Tiberius, as Suetonius states,- on 
account of his great treasure, which he carried with him fi*om 
Parthia. Artabanus disputed the possession of Armenia 
with the Bomans, and claimed the treasure carried into 
Syria by Yonones. But his tyranny became insupportable 
to his subjects, who applied to the Bomans for Phraates, 
another son of Phraates lY. ; this prince, on his arrival in 
Parthia, soon died, in consequence of disusing the Boman 
mode of living to which he had been so long accustomed. 
Tiberius now set up Tiridates as a claimant to the Armenian 
territory, and eventually to the Parthian throne, Artabanus 
being compelled to fly the country. Artabanus, however, 
taking advantage of intestine troubles, returned and drove out 
Tiridates, seizing Armenia also, after the death of Tiberius, 
and would have invaded Syria but for the vigilance of 
Yitellius, with whom he concluded a peace. He was again 
expelled by the Parthian nobles for his cruelty, but reinstated 
by the assistance of Izales, a prince styling himself King of 
Adiabene. Artabanus, who reigned during the most active 
period of the life of Christ, died soon afterwards, leaving the 
kingdom to his son Bardanes, who was soon put to death, 
when a civil war ensued between his two brothers, Gk)tarzes' 
and another Bardanes, who both possessed the throne 
alternately during short periods. The Parthians, towards 
the end of the last period of the supremacy of G-otarzes, 
requested the Boman emperor, Claudius, to send out a grand- 
son of Phraates lY., still living in Bome, but he was slain in 
the combat which ensued after the death of G-otarzes. 
Yonones II., who succeeded him, reigned but a short time, 
and little is known of him. 

The coins of this period are poor, and assigned to each 
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prince on very questionable authority. Most of them have 
bearded portraits wearing the royal fillet straight across 
the top of the head, below which the stiff rows of curls, 
before mentioned, form three or four hard lines: the 
dress is generally a sort of Persian robe. The reverse has 
frequently a figure sitting on a kind of throne, in a costume 
sinular to that of the portrait head on the obverse, in front 
of which stands a figure resembling Minerva, extending her 
right hand holding a laurel wreath towards the sitting figure^ 
and on four sides of the group, are portions, generally two 
lines deep, of an inscription similar to the one mentioned in 
the introduction to this chapter. 

A coin of unusual style is, however, attributed to 
Artabanus III. : it has a boldly executed fiill face, and on the 
reverse, a horseman (apparently a king) receiving the sub- 
mission of a town, personified by a female fiigure ; this coin 
bears the Seleucidan date tan (338). 

An undoubted coin of Yonones II. may also be particular- 
ised ;* it has on the obverse the portrait of Yonones, with 
the name and title round it in the Soman manner, and also 
in the nominative case, according to Soman usage, instead 
of the genitive, nearly universal on G-reek coins. It stands 
BA2IAEYS ONXiNHZg ; ou the reverse is a figure of Victory with 

the inscription — ^BASIAETS ONriNHS NEIKECAC ARTABANON. 

Arsaces XXIII., Vologeses I., (from 52 to 85 a.d., or 
according to some, to 99 a.d.) — He was a son of Vonones II., 
by a Greek courtesan according to Tacitus, but according to 
Josephus he was a son of Artabanus III. This energetic 
reign forms a striking contract to the previous period "of 
confusion. The successes of his arms were such as to cause 
considerable alarm at Some, where the youthful Nero had 
just ascended the imperial throne, at the age of seventeen. 
Vologeses maintained the war so successfully against the 
Ilomans, that Nero was compelled to grant Armenia to his 
brother Tiridates, only claiming the compliment that he 
should come to Some and receive the kingdom as a gift from 
the emperor. 

After Nero's death, Yologeses offered to assist Vespasian 
with 40,000 Parthians, an offer declined by the Soman ; in 

* In the collection of the India House. 
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the correspoBdence, the Partliiim monarch styled himself 
Great King of Xings, but the.BomAn added no title to the 
simple name of Yespasianus. He afterwards sent an 
ambassador to Titus on his return &om the conquest and 
destruction of Jerusalem, to compliment him on his success. 
He founded a great city on the banks of the Euphrates, 
naming it after himself, Yologesocerta. He continued to 
reign till the time of Domitian, and is supposed by Pro- 
fessor Lassen to have recovered Kabool and Oandahar &om 
the Kadphises race of Scythian princes.* 

The coins assigned to him have, however, little to dis- 
tinguish them from others of the series about this period. 

Arsaces XXIV., Paoorus, (from between 85 and 99 to 
115 A.D.), was a son of Vologeses II. Little is known of 
his reign, except that he was in alliance with Decebahis, 
king of the Pacians, and that he is supposed to be that 
prince who fortified and enlarged the city of Ctesiphon. 
Coins with an Arian legend, corned perhaps in the newly 
conquered Indian provinces, and bearing the name of 
Pakores, are attributed to this prince. 

Arsaces XXV., Chosroes, (from 113 to 122 a..i).), another 
son of Vologeses I. Having expelled the son of Tiridates 
from Armenia to make room for his own n^hew, the 
Emperor Trajan considered that the expulsion of the son of 
a king acknowledged by the Bomans was equivalent to a 
declaration of war ; and proceeded to invade Parthia, when, 
after a series of bnlhant successes, he dethroned Chosroes, 
and appointed Parthamaspates in his place. It was during 
these brilliant campaigns that Trajan received the title of 
Optimus from the senate ; and on the appointment of Par- 
thamaspates, coins were struck in Borne with the inscnption 
Eex Pabthis Datus, " a King given to the Parthians," and 
the golden throne of Parthia was carried to Home to deco- 
rate the triiunph of the conqueror. After, the death of 
Trajan, however, Chosroes recovered his kingdom; and 
Hadrian, more intent upon consolidating than extending 
the vast empire he was called to govern, gave up all Tri^an's. 
conquests beyond the Euphrates, the former Bomaai frontier, 
and made peace with Chosroes. 

* See Chapter on GnDco-Bactrum oeinB. 
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ArsaceiB XXYII., Vologeses II., (from about 122 to 149 
A.D.), succeeded his father. Part of Parthia was overrun by 
a Yast horde of Alani in this reign, but peace was main- 
tained with the Bomans, till the death of Hadrian. On the 
succession of Antoninus, he sent ambassadors to Bome to 
present him with a golden crown, an event commemorated 
on the Eoman coins of that reign ; he afterwards demanded 
of Antoninus the golden throne of Parthia, and on the refusal 
of his demand, prepared to invade Armenia, but was 
eventually deterred from attempting the expedition. 

Arsaces XXVIII., Vologeses III., (from about 149 to 
between 180 and 190 a.d.) — Vologeses III. was probably a 
son of the precediag. Ihiring the remainder of the reign of 
Antoninus, he remained at peace with the B^jmans, but on 
the death of that emperor the long threatened war broke out. 
At first Armenia and nearly the whole of Syria fell into the 
power of the Parthians. But on the arrival of Lucius 
Verus at Antioch, Cassius was appointed to the command 
of the Boman army, and the forces of Vologeses were driven 
back with great loss. Assyria and Mesopotamia were 
invaded, and the capital cities, Ctesiphon and Seleucia, both 
taken, sacked, and partially destroyed. Armenia was also 
completely subdued, and its capital Artaxata taken. 

The coins of this reign are barbarous in style, but yet 
exhibit a certain neatness of execution which soon after 
degenerates into utter rudeness. The portraits on the 
coins attributed to Vonones III. wear a kind of tiara, with a 
singular striped or plaited lappet falling down at the back. 
The beard is long, but neat and square at the bottom, and 
arranged in regular rows of curls, and the dress appears 
richly embroidered with a pattern resembling an olive 
branch. 

Arsaces XXIX., Vologeses IV., (from about 190 to 
about 212 A.D.) — ^In the contest between Pescennius Wiger 
and Septimus Severus for the Boman empire (193 a.i>.). 
Vologeses IV. assisted the former. Severus, after Niger was 
conquered, suddenly turned his armies against the Parthiana. 
His invasion being quite unexpected was the more successful, 
especially as he was aceompanied and advised by a brother, 
of Vologeses. He took and plundered Ctesiphon in the 
year 199 a.d., but did not permanently occupy the country 

L 2 
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At the death of Vologeses, which happened in the beginning 
of the reign of Caracailla, a civil war broke out among the 
sons of Vologeses, when the strength of the country was 
much wasted. The coins of this reign are of uncertain 
attribution and in no way remarkable. 

Arsaces XXX., Vologeses V., (from about 212 to 215 A.n.) 
— Caracalla made war upon this prince about 215 or 216 a»d., 
because he refused to surrender the persons of two fugi- 
tives who had fled to his country for refuge ; but the war 
was not prosecuted, as he gave them up on the approach 
of the Boman forces. The supposed coins are not well 
authenticated. 

Arsaces XXXI., Artabanus IV., (from about 216 to 
226 A.D.) — ^Artabanus appears to have been a brother of 
the preceding, whom he dethroned. Accordiug to Herodian, 
Caracalla entered Parthia in the year 216 a.d., under pre- 
tence of asking the daughter of Artabanus in marriage, and 
when Artabanus met him, accompanied by his principal 
nobles, imarmed, Caracalla fell treacherously upon them 
and put the greater number to the sword, Artabanus himself 
escaping with difficulty. In 217 a.d., Artabanus raised a 
large army, and marching against the Bomans under 
Macrinus, who had succeeded Caracalla, a dreadftd. battle 
was fought near Nisibis, which continued two days without 
victory declaring itself for either side. On the third day 
Macrinus informed Artabanus of the death of Caracalla, as 
agaiust him the Parthian resentment was chiefly directed, 
offering at the same time to return the prisoners taken by 
Caracalla, and pay sums of money in addition: to which 
terms Artabanus assented, and withdrew his troops. 

But these continual contests with the power of Borne, 
and its highly disciplined troops, had wasted the resources 
of the Parthian princes ; and the Persians, pining after 
their long-lost independence, revolted under the leader- 
ship of Ardshir (Artaxerxes), the son (or descendant) of 
Sassan, who, after gaining three great battles, at length 
took prisoner Artabanus and put him to death, A.n. 226.* 
Thus ended the Parthian empire, after it had endured 471 
years; the Parthians now being compelled to submit to 

\Some chronologists make it 235 a.o. 
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Ardshir, the monarchy of Parthia became merged in a 
second Persian empire. A branch of the Arsacidse, however, 
established in Armenia, continued in power long after this 
period, and will be spoken of among the minor dynasties 
whose coins have come down to us. (See Appendix.) 

In the earlier periods of the Parthian monarchy the 
coinage consisted of silver and copper, — ^the silver very 
pure, but gold was never issued. At late periods the 
silver coins were so much adulterated as hardly to deserve 
the name, those of the last prince's being classed in cabinets 
with potin or coins of base metal. They vary very much in 
size, and it would be exceedingly difficult to ascertain what 
scale they represent. But the original coinage was doubtless 
founded on the Greek drachma ; tetradrachmas, didrachmas, 
and drachmas, being found in the earlier periods, of correct 
weight and great purity. 

The costume on some of the later coins is singular, the 
portraits being represented wearing a sort of tiara embroi- 
dered with pearls, and a large ornament apparently com- 
posed of peiS-ls covering thelar The secoELy nines of 
this series, such as Orodes, Artabanus, Phraates, &c., 
mentioned by historians, are but rarely found on the 
coinage, while the surnames on the coins, Philopator, 
Evergete, &c., are never mentioned in history, which 
renders the attribution of the coins exceedingly difficult. 
VaiUant, in his first great work, has, however, done much 
to clear up the intricacy of the subject, and his explanation 
of the coms has proved the best aid in unravelling the 
difficulties and chronology of Parthian history. The later 
work of Eckhel, containing a condensed and corrected view 
of the subject, and Richter and Krausa, will also be found 
valuable works to the curious student of the subject, as 
well as the works of Prinsep, Wilson, and Lassen, and 
Visconti's great work, the " Iconographie Grecque." This 
series is very well furnished (with specimens) in the collec- 
tion of the British Museum ; but the finest collection of 
Parthian coins in London is undoubtedly that at the India 
house, presented by Sir H. Willock. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COINS OF THE SASSANID^ THB SUCCESSORS OF THE ARSACIDiB IN 
CENTRAL ASIA, AND THE GREEK COINS OF BACTBIA AND INDIA. 

Abdibhib, or Ardsbir, the Artaxerxes of the Komans, (&om 
A.D. 226 to 240) was one of those extraordumiy men who 
know how to seize and use those means by which great 
and permanent reTolutions are effected. He. was the son of 
Babec, an inferior officer in the armj of Artabanus, and 
grandson of Sassan. The latter appears to have been a per- 
sonage of some importance, as the princes who followed 
Ardishir preferred assuming that as the family name to either 
Babec or Ardishir. Ardishir himself is said to have been a 
distinguished officer in the Parthian army, and to have first 
conceived the idea of revolt in consequence of neglect. But 
the means by which he succeeded in raising a powerful party 
against the Parthian sovereign was the renewed ideaof Persian 
independence; for the principal part of the territories 
over which a Parthian family had so long held sway was no 
other than ancient Persia. Ardishir, therefore, declared him- 
self the heir of the great Cyrus, descended from the ancient 
kings of Persia. He further strengthened the popular feeling 
thus created in his favour by announcing his intention to 
re-establish the ancient religion of the country, — that of 
Zoroaster, which, though openly professed by the Parthian 
court, was nevertheless made secondary to G-reek philo- 
sophy and Greek polytheism. For the Parthians conquering 
the country, as they did, soon after the death of Alexander 
the Great, adopted all the forms of Greek civilisation, and 
even the language, which became (much as French is now in 
B/Ussia) the language of the court and the cultivated classes, 
while the ancient national dialect was still spoken by the 
mass of the people. The restoration of the national language 
as that of the princes and nobles, as well as of the people, 
was a principal cause of the permanence of the insurrection 
of Ardishir. He did not therefore, on attaining supreme 
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power, assume the title of " King of Kings " in the Greek 
foim, BAXiAETi BASIAECN, but in the Persian equivalent — 
Shahmshah, 

Ardishir, on feeling his sovereignty firmly established, 
felt so thoroughly his power as the head of a vast population, 
of whose highest national feelings he was, as it were, \^he 
impersonation, that he ventured to defy at once the giant 
power of Eome, claiming firom the Emperor Alexander 
Severus the immediate cession of all those portions of the 
Eoman empire that had belonged to Persia in the time of 
Cyrus and Xerxes. An immediate war was the consequence. 
Ardishir collected an army, the immense numbers of which 
may be estimated by the fact, that the cavalry alone amounted 
to 170,000, his armed elephants amounted to 700, and his 
war-<jhariots to 1800. But, notwithstanding this vast array 
of power, he was unable to drive the Eomans from one of 
their Asiatic or African possessions ; nor could Alexander 
Severus, on the other hand, do more than preserve his own 
dominions. 

The events of this remarkable reign were as great a 
breaking down of the Greek form of civilisation in the vast 
countries of central Asia, as the great inroads of the northern 
barbarians were of the Soman organisation of western Europe; 
and the Sassanian coins are a proof of this great change. The 
Greek inscriptions disappear, giving way to Persian legends 
written in Arian characters, as some term them, and the 
' design of the type, though not so artistic as even the rudest 
coins where a remnant of Greek feeling remained, are yet 
executed with a care and finish so superior to the last of the 
Arsacida, as at once to mark what Silvester de Sacy has 
termed a renaissance. The Greek inscriptions were first 
replaced by letters resembling those of the Hebrews of the 
thu-d century, but in the beginning of the seventh century 
they are identical with those found in Pehlvic MSS. The 
characters are, however, different in different provinces, even 
in the coins of the same king. 

The silver coins of the Sassanidse are of similar weight 
to those of the ArsacidsB ; but the gold are always of the 
standard of the Eoman Aureus, — ^which may be explained 
by the fact that the new dynasty copied the existing standard 
for the silver, but for the new coinage of gold (gold never 
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having been coined by the Arsacidse) thej adopted the 
Boman standard, Greek forms being at that period super- 
seded to a great extent by Eoman ones in the greater part 
of Asia. 

Sassanian coins of various periods are found in India as 
&f as Kabool, and other places in Afghanistan, in great 
numbers ; few of them, however, being of the earliest princes 
of the dynasty. The obverse of the coins of Ardishir, the 
founder of this line of Persian princes, bear his portrait, and 
have the foUowing inscription, in the national character of 
the period: — ^' Mdzdiesn heh Artachetr makan Aricm — 
(" the Adorer of Ormuzd, the Excellent Ardishir, King of 
the Kings of Persia.*') The reverse has only Artachetr 
iez£^[n]»V* — (the Divine Ardishir). But the device which 
this inscription surmounts is the "speaking type'* which 
raUied the whole Persian race round his standards : it is the 
flamiQg altar of the fire- worshippers. The smaU vessels at 
the base of the altar are supposed to be vases of perfume. 

It wiU be observed that the portraits on most of the 
coiQS of this race wear, above the tiara, what appears to be 
a mass of drapery, of a circular, or rather, perhaps, of a 
pear-shaped form, similar to those of the fine rock-sculptures 
of this period, first described by Kerr Porter. Mr. Long- 
perrier describes the circular mass of drapery as a ghhe 
celeste, an hypothesis borne out to some extent by the fact 
that in some cases it is spangled with stars ; and it may in 
that case symbolise the Sassanidse, the restorers of the 
ancient religion, as the supporters of heaven. The cap, op 
tiara, embroidered with three rows of pearls, generally 
considered the form of the antique Persic crown, was 
assumed by Ardishir, and appears on some of his earliest 
colas. (See Plate VI.) 

Sapor, or Shapur I., (from a.d. 240 to 273.) — ^This prince 
was the son of the precediog, and his energy and abilities 
farther increased the power of the new empire. War broke 
out again with the Eomans ; a pitched battle was fought 
near Edessa, on the Euphrates, and the Eomans, under the 
Emperor Yalerianus, were completely defeated, Yalerianus 
himself beiQg carried captive into the heart of Persia, where 
he is supposed to have been put to a cruel death. All the 
£oman possessions m Asia now fell into the power of Sapor, 
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and lut for the tmexpected appearance in the field of 
Odenathus and Zenobia, from the deserts of Palmyra, would 
have b^en then lost for ever. It was in this reign that the 
doctrine of the celebrated Mavi spread rapidljr in the east, 
which was an attempt to amalgamate the Christian and Zoro- 
astrian religions; its followers suffering most sanguinaiy 
persecution both from Christians and fire-worshippers. 
Sapor issued an extensive gold coinage. The portraits on 
his coins have a large mass of flowing curly nair at the 
back of the head, and wear a rich tiara, surrounded by the 
globular ornament above described. The most common 
inscriptions are, "The Adorer of Ormuzd, the Excellent 
Sapor, King of the Kings of Irun, Celestial Germ of the 
Oods." On some of the coins he appears with the ancient 
Persic crown embroidered with pearls, previously described. 
The reverses have generally the fire-altar, guarded by two 
armed figures in the Persian costume, with loose trousers, 
all Greek character in the costume having disappeared. 
(See Plate VI.) 

Hormuz, or Hormisdas I. (from A.3). 273 to 274), was the 
son of the preceding, and is described as an excellent prince. 

Varhanes,* or Varavanes I. (from a.d. 274 to 277), the son 
of the preceding, carried on an improfitable war against 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, by whose energy the power of 
Persia had received a severe check, and afterwards with the 
victorious Aurelian. 

Yarhanes II. (from a.d. 277 to 294) was the son of the 
preceding. Disputes with the Eomans continued, and he 
was defeated, and Ctesiphon and Seleucia taken b^ the army 
under the Emperor Carus ; but the death of this emperor 
prevented the further progress of the Eomans. On the 
coinage of Yarhanes II. he is represented wearing veiy 
smgJax head-dreases : sometimes a winged crown supporting 
the globe-like ornament ; the portrait of his queen also appears 
upon his coins beneath his own portrait. Shp wears a 
nch head-dress, composed of an ornament in the form 
of a boar's head; while a third figure, that of a boy, 
is placed in front of the royal profile. The boy wears 
a cap, terminating in an ornament formed like the head 

* This name is found in some histories, spelt as Bahrana, or Bahanes* 
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of an eng^e, and is sopposed to be Names, the Ion of 
Yarhanes. The reverses have the fire-altar giiarded by 
armed figures, like those on the coins of Sapor. YisccHiti 
finds a (Sfficultjin allowing the second fignre on this coin to 
be a qneen, supposing that polygamy then prevailed in 
Persia as at present. But, previous to the overthrow of the 
Sassanian race of princes by the Mahomedans in the seventh 
century, it is evident that women of rank played a much 
more <^picaou8 part tium imder the influent of lalamism, 
as is pnoved by the successive reigns of the daughters of 
Chosroes II. 

Yahranes III. (a.d. 294), eldest son of the preceding, died 
after a reign of eight months. 

Narsi, or Narses (from a.d. 294 to 303), carried on a war 
against the Emperor Diocletian, which arose out of the long- 
disputed Armenian succession. The result of this war was 
the cession of Mesopotamia to the Eomans, with the supe- 
riority over the kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia, and other 
concessions. Narses, though vanquished, was a man of 
remarkable talents ; and it has been observed as a singular 
coincidence, that he, the vanquished, and Diocletian, the 
vanquisher, both became disgusted with absolute power, 
and retired to private life. Narses died soon afber his abdi- 
cation. There are good coins of this reign, of the general 
character of those previously described. 

Hormuz II. (from a.d. 308 to 310) was the son of the 
preceding. Nothing remarkable occurred in his reign. 

Sapor II. (from a.d. 310 to 381.) — This prince, the son of 
the preceding, was crowned before he was bom, the Magi 
having announced that the widowed queen was about to 
become the mother of a male child. Cruel persecutions of 
the Persian and Armenian Christians took place in this 
reign ; and the successful war against the Eomans, carried 
through the reigns of Constantius, Julian, and Jovian, ended 
in the cession to the Persians of the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris, and several important fortresses ; while the king- 
doms of Iberia and Armenia, tributary to Eome, were left to 
their fate, and completely reduced by Sapor in a.d. 381. He 
received the surname of " the G-reat," and is doubtless one 
of the greatest of his race. His coins are numerous, and 
resemble in general character those already described. 
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Ardishir II. (from a. d. 381 to 386) — A prince of the 
blood, but not of the direct line, remaiaed at peace with the 
Ilomans. 

Sapor m. (from a. n. 385 to 390.) — ^Another prince of 
eoUateral descent; sought the alliance of Theodosius the 
G-reat, and restored the independence of Armenia and Iberia. 

Varhanes II. (from a. n. 390 to 404), as stated on a rock- 
inscription at Kermanshah. 

Yezdijird, or Jesdigerd I. (from A. D. 404 to 420) received 
the surname of " Alathim '* (the sinner), and was a son or 
brother of the preceding. He is said to have signed a peace 
for a hundred years with the Emperor Arcadius, and was 
probably called "the stmier" on account of the toleration 
he extended to the Christians, until Abdas, bishop of Susa, 
wantonly destroyed a fine Persian temple, on which several 
persecutions of the Christians recommenced. 

Varhanes V. (from a. j>. 420 to 440) was a son of the pre- 
ceding. His persecutions of the Christians drove thousands 
of his subjects to seek reftige within the Roman dominions, 
which led to the division of Armenia iato Persian and 
Koman Armenia. Varhanes was more successful against the 
Huns, Turks, and Indians, and his exploits and adventures 
in those wars are celebrated bjr Persian writers.* 

There are coins of all the reigns above named of the usual 
character. 

The reigns of Tezdijird II. (from 448 to 456), Hormuz III. 
(from 458 to 484), and Palash (from a. d. 484 to 488), offer 
no events but Christian persecutions that require record here. 

Kobad (from a. d. 488 to 498 ; and, after the usurpation of 
Jomaspes, from a. n. 501 to 531) — During this reign the 
great Persian victories over the armies of the eastern em- 
peror, Anastasius, occurred ; when peace, without sacrifice 
of Roman territory, was at length obtaLued by payment of 
eleven thousand pounds of gold. The Romans then con- 
structed the famous fortress of Dora, opposite Ctesiphon, on 
the spot where the present road descends from the moun- 
tains of Mesopotamia to the plains of the south. Kobad 
constructed similar fortresses against the Huns, in the defiles 
of the Caucasus, now called Demi kcspn (" the iron gates.") 

* See Sir John Malcolm for many highl j curieuB and interesting details. 
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The celebrated Belisarius was engaged in the wars of this 
reign. The Persian coins, except the name of the Prince^ 
offer little variation. 

Khosru I., or Chosroes (firom a. d. 531 to 579), sumamed 
" Anushirwan '* (the generous mind), was one of the greatest 
monarchs of the Sassanidan dynasl^. His wars against 
the Bomans were so successful that J ustinian was compelled 
to purchase peace at the expense of a tribute of forty thou- 
sand pieces of gold paid annually. His dominions extended 
from the Indus to the Sed Sea. He bestowed the greatest 
care on the rebuilding and repeopling depopulated cities, 
and protected trade, agriculture, and learning, founding an 
academy at Gondi-Sapor, where he caused the best Grreek 
and liatin authors to be translated into Persian. His coin- 
age is not so remarkable as one might be led to expect &om 
his evident protection and culture of the arts in general. 

Hormuz V. (firom a. n. 579 to 590). — The Eomans, under 
Maurice, were successful in several great battles against the 
Persians; and Hormuz, after some successes against the 
Turks, was seized by the grandees of the kingdom, and sen- 
tenced to lose his sight as well as his throne. Buzorg, the 
chief minister in the two last reigns, introduced the study of 
Indian literature into Persia, and also the noble game of chess. 

Yarhanes YI. (firom a. d. 590 to 591), Chosroes (firom a. d. 
591 to 628), and Shirweh, or Siroes (628, for a few months), 
were the last of the Sassanids. — Yaranes YI. was unable to 
resist the power of Chosroes II., supported by the arms of 
the emperor Maurice, but he is nevertheless considered one 
of the greatest heroes of the Persian poets and historians. 
Chosroes II. continued to Hve at Constantinople during the 
reign of Maurice, so that Persia was completely under the 
Graeco-Eoman influence. After the death of Maurice (assas- 
sinated by the usurper Phocas), Chosroes went to war to 
avenge the death of his benefactor ; and so great was his 
success, that scarcely anything remained of the Itoman em- 
pire in the east except the city of Constantinople — Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt having all faUen under the Persian 
yoke. Opposite to the imperial city, at Chalcedon, the 
Persians maintained themselves during ten years; and it 
was not till 621 a. d., that the Emperor Heraclias changed 
the face of affairs, and saved the eastern empire ; recovering 
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all the territories as rapidly as they had been lost. Chosroes, 
borne down bymiafortLe; was deWand murdered bvhk 
son, Shirweh. Cbosroes Uved in greater magnificence during 
his 'prosDerity than any former P^ian moZch, and i^d 
•with disdain the summons of Mohammed to embrace the new 
doctrine. Shirweh reigned only eight months, but concluded 
a peace with Herax^lias, restoring all prisoners made during 
the war, and also the holy cross, which had been carried away 
from Jerusalem by Chosroes. Ardishir, the infant son of 
Shirweh, was murdered a few days after the death of his father. 

Touran Dokht, a daughter of the last Chosroes, now 
reigned a short time, and afterwards her lover and cousin. 
Agermi Dokht, another daughter of Chosroes, then held the 
supreme power, and she was followed by 

Jesdigerd III., (from a.d. 632 to 651), — ^who was said to 
be a grandson of Chosroes. This prince, when summoned 
by the Caliph, Abu Bekr, to adopt the Mohammedan religion, 
refused : and in the wars which ensued, the second Persian 
empire was swept away in the tide of Moslem conquest, and 
Jesdigerd eventuaUy perished in an attempt to regain his 
throne : his son Pereses entered the service of the emperor 
of China, and Persia became a province of the Mohammedan 
enmire. 

Towards the beginning of the sixth century of our era, the 
art displayed on the Sassanidan coiaage begins sensibly to 
decline, and gets poorer and more barbarous upon the coins 
of each successive prince, with but little change in the 
character of the devices ; the fire-altar being the constant 
type of the reverses. The coins of the celebrated Chosroes, 
however, are an exception ; the art displayed on the Persian 
coinage seems to have been renovated: and there are 
coins of that prince having a full-face portrait which are 
far from contemptible; the reverse bemg as usual the 
fire-altar. 

In the reigns of his daughters the coins sink again below 
their former barbarism, and without the aid of comparison 
with former coins, neither the former Persian head-dress nor 
the fire-altar with its attendant guards, could be distinguished. 
The inscriptions are, however, sufficiently legible, though 
very jrude, to leave no doubt as to the correct attribution of 
the coins. 
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THE GBEEE COINi-GE OF BACTEIi. iJSD JfOBTH-WESTEBU" 

Iin)IA. 

This recentlj discovered series is especially interesting, as 
having been the means of recovering many facts concerning 
the history of a portion of Asia, which, during a long period, 
was lost in obscurity; and idso as being the means of 
restoring at the same time a lost language — ^the inscriptions 
on some of the coins being bilingual, Greek on one side, and 
the Indian dialect of the region on the other ; in the earlier 
period a dialect of Saoscrit, and afterwards the Arian 
Linguage. 

The whole of the vast countries from Bactria to the 
provinces bordering on Kabool and the Punjaub, were 
subdued and colonised in the great Greek invasion of Asia 
under Alexander; and most of them acknowledged the 
supremacy of Seleucus Nicator after he had established that 
Asiatic dominion generally termed the Syrian empire; 
Antiochia, the capital, which he created, being situated in 
that province. Even in the reign of the first Seleucus, a 
portion of the Punjaub was, after a short war, given up to 
a native prince, Chundra Goopta, the Sandracottus of 
classical history; and Diodotus satrap of Bactria in the 
reign of the Syrian monarch Antiochua H. (from about 
261 to 242 B.C.), took the opportunity afforded by the ooeu- 
pation of the forces of that prince in distant wars, to declare 
his independence ; while the secluded position of his usurped 
dominion, combined with the revolt of Parthia, which shortly 
followed, enabled him to secure permanently the independent 
sovereignty he had created. He has been gen^ralLy known 
as Theodotus, later historians following Justin ; but Strabo 
calls him Diodotus, and this form is confirmed by the in- 
scription on a rare gold coin in the great IVench collection, 
where the same form is used. This coin has much, of the 
character of the coins of the Seleucidan series, and is 
nearly equal to them in execution. 

Diodotus II. (about 240 s.c.) appears to kave succeeded 
his father in the sovereignty of Bactria, and all the countries 
occupied by the Greeks to the east of Parthia. Yeiy little 
is known of this prince, and there are no means cf dis- 
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tinguishing the coins, which some have attributed to him, 
from those of his father. 

Euthjdemus (220 to 190 b.g.) appears to have obtained 
possession of the Bactrian throne about 220 B.C., as \s 
conjectured, by the expulsion of the younger Diodotus. 
Erom the few scattered passages of historians referring to 
this prince, it would se^n that he gr,eatly extended the 
region possessed by the two Diodotus', father and son ; and 
so firmly was his dominion established, that he was enabled 
successiully to resist the attempt of Antiochus the Great to 
regaia the lost provinces of Bactria. Silver coins of his 
reign are found in considerable numbers at Bokhara, Balkh, 
and other places of that region. They bave, generally, a 
boldly though not finely executed head ; and on the reverse 
a good figure of Hercules sitting on a lion- skin, and holding a 
club, with the inscription, basiaeas EreEAHMor — ^the Grreek 
characters already beginning to show corruptions, which 
eventuaUy render them abnost illegible in this series. 

Demetrius (190 to about 181 b.c.) was, like his father, 
cotemporary with Antiochus the Great, whose daughter he 
married. His coins are more various than those of his pre- 
decessors, and on some he is represented wearing a head- 
dress formed of the skin of an elephant and the tusks, in 
the style of similar coins of Alexander the Great. 

Eucratides (from about 181 to about 150 B.C.). This 
prince appears to have revolted from Demetrius while the 
latter was engaged in an Indian campaign ; so that they may 
have reigned for some time cotemporaneously, Eucratides 
in the north portion of the stat-e, and Demetrius in the 
southern or Indian provinces. It appears probable, how- 
ever, that Eucratides eventually held all the territories of 
former Grssoo-Bactrian princes, and even greatly extended 
them, in so much that he was styled " the lord of a thousand 
cities,'* and assumed the title of Great. He was eventually 
assassinated by his son. The abundance of his coins, still 
continually found on both sides of the Faropatnisus, is an 
evidence of his power and weidth. On these coins he is 
generally represented wearing a peculiarly formed helmet ; 
and on the reverse the Dioscuri are the most common type, 
with the inscription, basiaeos mefaaot etkpatiaot, " of the 
great king Eucratides," in good Greek characters. Some 
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of his coins are square, and some of these have the bilingual 
inscriptions before referred to, in which case the G-reek 
inscription surrounds the portrait, and the Tndian one is 
placed aboTe and below the Dioscuri, on the reverse. 

Antimachus, Heliodes, and Agathocles (about 180 to 150 
B.C.), appear to have been Ghreek princes, holding independent 
dominion in some portion of those regions cotemporar^ 
with Eucratides ; and coins have been discovered of each of 
them, very similar in style to those of Eucratides, those of 
Agathocles being, perhaps, of the best execution. 

After the death of Eucratides and his cotemporaries above 
mentioned, another group of G^reek princes appear, and the 
bilingual inscriptions found on some of the coins of that 
monarch, now become general. The eastern character is 
exhibited more and more on these interesting historic monu- 
ments, as the Greek spirit, separated by intervening 
barbarism, graduaiUy declined; and we find such titles as 
"great King of Kings," &c., commonly adopted in the 
inscriptions. 

From about 150 to 120 B.C., the names of Menander, 
AppoUodotus, Diomedes, Zoilus, Hippostratus, Strator, Dio- 
nysius, Nicias, and HermsBus occur. Several, it is probable, 
were cotemporary princes of different districts. The coins 
of this group of princes are inferior in art to those of the 
former ; and m the Arian inscription the title " Basileus," or 
king, is translated " Maharajasa," the term stiU in use in the 
north of India. The author of the " nepwrxows novrov Ed^^wov" 
commonly ascribed to Arian, tells us that silver coins 
of Menander and Apollodotus, who appear to have been the 
most powerful among the last-mentioned princes, were still 
in circulation in his day ; and in modem times, considerable 
numbers are found in countries south of the Hindoo Koosh, 
and as far east as Jumma. 

At about the same period several other Greek princes 
appear to have reigned, as Antimachus, Antialcides, Lycias, 
rhiloxenes, and Auryntus, bearing the title of nikh^opos 
NIKEPHOROS, " the Victorious," on their coins; and others, 
as Heliocles, and a queen, Agathocleia, bearing peaceful 
titles. Hermes, a prince of whom some coins have reached 
us, and whose coins bear the portrait of his queen, CalHope, 
on the reverse, appears to have been the last of the race of 
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Greek princes in this, region, wliicli was subdued, about 
120 B.C., by the Scythian, Azes. 

Azes and Maues (from about 120 to 115 B.C.). These 
Scythian conquerors, who appear to have swept away the 
last vestige of Greek and Parthian power from Bactria and 
the Indian provinces, yet adopted the style of coinage which 
they found in use, just as, four centuries before, the Persian 
Darius Hystaspes copied the Greek coinage which he found 
in use in Asia Minor. 

Maues and Azes were apparently cotemporary ; but, for 
the sake of clearness, the corns of the former may be men- 
tioned first, and separately. They exhibit a rapid transition 
towards barbarism, both m the style of art and that of the 
inscriptions. The latter are at first simply copied from the 
earliest Greco-Bactrian style, as simply basiaeos matot, 
"of the king Maues;" then BA2iAEn5 mefaaot matot, 
"of the great or mighty king Maues;" lastly, he styles 
himself " great King of Kings," on coins similar to those of 
Azes. 

The best-known coins of Azes represent the king holding 
a kind of three-pronged spear, resembling a trident, said to 
be a national Tartar weapon, and placing his foot on the 
shoulder of a fallen enemy. Nine varieties are known of the 
coins of Maues, and many more of Azes. 

Azilises (about 115 to 90 B.C.) coined with similar titles 
to those of Azes and Maues. 

Yonones, Spalirius, and Spalypius (from about 90 to 
60 B.C.) are names occurring on coins which are placed in 
the Greco-Bactrian series. They, from the names, appear to 
have been Parthian princes, who recovered portions of 
Bactria from the rule of Scythian conquerors. Coins of 
another prince, styling himself " great Saviour King," with- 
out a name, are attributed to this period ; and another set 
of Scythian coiqs, having no Arian translations of the in- 
scriptions, occur about this time, — ^the Greek being scarcely 
decipherable, but the names of Kodes and Hykrodes have 
been distinctly made out. 

The conquests of Vikramaditya occurred about this time ; 
but no coins have been found which can with safety be 
attributed to him. 

The Kadphises dynasty (from about 50 B.C. to 50 a.d.), 
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after oocapying the ebief power in nortikem India and 
Bactria for some time, issued a gold coinage, none otiier being 
known of the Bactnan and Indian senes, except a few 
unique gold of the earliest Greek pnnces. FreriouB to the 
iasue of this gold coinage, with its corren>onding pieces of 
silver, the tenns of Korso, Koranos, Zathos, and Kozoulo 
are found, which seem to be titles lower than royalty, while on 
tlie gold coinage, the Greek Baeileus (king) is found, and its 
corresponding Arian title, Maharaja ; which would seem to 
prove that at that epoch the power of the dynastj had greatly 
extended, and induced the chief to assume a title which be bad 
not previously adopted. A Greek inscription surrounds the 
figure of the prince, styling him '^ Sing of Kings," <&c, &o. ; 
and on the reverse the Arian inscription reads, " Mahabat 
JABA Eajabhi Bajasa Sabatkacha, Iacha, Mahiharaba 
nfli Maeadphishasa Navdata," which may be trans- 
lated, '* Of the Great Sovereign, King of Kings, everywhere 
seizing the earth, Dhima (orVohima) the Saviour." 

These coins display nothing of the Ghreek character of art 
except the inscription on the obverse, which is scarcely 
legible. The portrait of the king, instead of being a large, 
biudly-executed head, is, an in the case of some of the coins 
of Azes, a full figure, of barbaric execution. He wears the 
Tartar costume, and points to a pile of loaves of bread. On 
his right is the Tartar weapon resembling a trident ; and on 
his left, beneath a curious monogram, also found on the coins 
of the earlier Greek princes, is the club of Hercules, — ^the only 
remaining symbol of the Greek mythology, — ^which on the 
reverse has entirely given way to emUems belonging to the 
Budhist creed, where Siva and the Nandi bull are easily 
recognised. This introduction of Budhist symbols had already 
commenced with the coinage of Azes. The coins of the whole 
dynasty bear the name of Kadphises, the founder, as in 
the Parthian series the name of the founder, Arsaoes, is 
adopted by all subsequent princes; and this custom was 
doubtless copied from them by tiM» less civilised Scythian 
princes, their neighbours. 

Undophones, Grondophones, Abgasus, Abalgasus, and 
Pakores (from about 40 to 80 A.n.), are names apparently o£ 
Parthian princes, who appear to have pooaessed part of 
Affghanislain about this period. Pakores, howe¥^, whose 
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coins have been found at Kandahar, is not supposed to 
belong to the dynasty of TJndophones. 

Kanerkis and his dynasty (from about 100 to 200 A.n.).— 
The coins of this new race of Scythian princes of Bactria and 
India are yery remarkable, as their inscriptions are in Greek 
only, the Arian legend being altogether abandoned. The 
Ghreek characters are, howeyer, so debased as to be scarcely 
decipherable. The title assumed is generally BASiAirrs 
BASlAEflN (BASILEUS BASILEON), " King of Kings,'* and the 
dynastic name of the founder, as on the coins of the Kadphises 
dynasty,&c.,&c., on the whole series, kanhpkot (KANfiRKOU), 
in the genitive case. In the latter coins of this dynasty the 
Greek title Basileus is abandoned, and the Indian Bano 
Nano Rao adopted in its stead, but still written in Greek 
characters. On a coin of this dynasty, struck as late as 
A.B. 200, the prince is represented riding on an elephant; 
and on the reyerse is a Mithraic representation of the sun, 
the head of which, as well as that of the prince on the 
obyerse, is surrounded by a kind of nimbus, or gl<wpy, 
similar to that giyen by the early Christians to their repre- 
sentations of the evangelists and apostles. This resumption 
of exclusively Greek inscriptions at this epoch, may 
probably be attributed to a certain renovation <^ the 
decaying Grecian influence, by the temporary rule of the 
Parthian dynasty of Gondophoms in a portion of these 
regions. 

Ailer this dynasty, the coins of Bactria and N<»them India 
become altogether Asiatic in character, and lose aU traces 
of Greek influenee. They may, therefore, be considered to 
belong to modem history, as they are thus more internally 
ocnrn^ with the mod^ than the andent series, whii 
latter may be considered to terminate with the total disuse 
of Greek inscriptions. 

I shall not attempt to trace the progress of the modem 
Asiatic coinages, which would carry me far beyond the limits 
of this work ; and I shall, therefore, in reference to modem 
coins, be compelled to confine myself to the English senes, 
which will very completely illustrate the progress of the art 
after the fall of the Koman Empire. 

The greater number oi facts connected with the Bacbriaa 
series described in this chapter are of quite recent discoyery. 

M 2 
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Sir Alexander Burnes, after bis mission to Kabool, was one 
of the first to call attention to these interesting remains (or 
rather consequences) of the conquests of Alexander the 
&reat, which still abound in that region of Asia ; while the 
greater number of coins have been discovered in the tombs 
recently explored by M. Court and General Allard. The 
works of Lassen, Prinsep, and Wilson will be found to 
contain all the most recent information on the subject. 



CHAJPTEE XIV. 

COINS OF ISE KINGS OF PONTUS AND THE CIlfMEBIAN BOSPHOBUS. 

The coins of the Princes of Pontus, and the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, have been imited in one series, in consequence 
of the late kings of Pontus having possessed also the 
Bosphorus ; and, eventually, lost the former, and succeeded 
to the latter, which remained independent, though not under 
the same race, throughout nearly the whole period of the 
Eoman empire. The Bosphorus was a very much more 
ancient state than Pontus, and its foundation belongs to the 
most ancient periods of history. No coins, however, are 
known previous to those of Leucon. 

Dates are frequentlyfound on the coins of the Pontic series, 
which refer to those distant eras. The era of Pontus, from 
which some of the coins are dated, corresponds to 301 B.C., 
which is used tiU the reign of Polemon I. ; the CaBsarean 
era is employed by Polemon II., and the Queen Pythodoris ; 
and the eras of the reign of Asandre and Polemon II., are 
found only on the coins of those princes. 

The coins of Leucon, who reigned from 393 to 353 B.C., 
bear a head of Hercules — ^in the style of the tetradrachm 
of Alexander the Great, — and on the reverse a club and a 
bow, with the inscription BA5iAEn(s) aetkxin(ot). 

The next coins known, are some of Perisades, who reigned 
in the year 289 B.C. The one before me is a gold coin, a 
fine imitation of the gold stater of Lysimachus, but with 
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the inscription basiaeas haipisaiaot ; it has also the letters 
iiAN for Fanticape, the capital of the Leuconidean princes. 

Perisades, — ^unable to resist the inroads of the barbaric 
tribes, who now began to press upon the eastern portions 
of Europe, and western Asia, — ^gave up his kingdom to 
Mithridates VI. (the Great), king of Fontus. 

The kingdom of Fontus, as is well known, was not estab- 
lished till the conquest of Fersia by Alexander, when 
Mithridates II., was hereditary satrap of this portion of the 
Fersian empire. No coins are attributed to the satrap 
Mithridates II. 

Mithridates III. (from 302 to 266 B.C.). The coins of this 
prince, who was of the royal &mily cf Fersia, bear secondary 
types of the crescent moon and of the sun, symbolic — ^like 
tne Fersian name Mithridates — of the origin of the kings of 
Fontus : the reverse of this tetradrachm is a copy of those 
of Alexander. 

Mithridates lY., Fhamaces I., and Mithridates V., next 
occupy the throne of Fontus ; to the two latter of which, 
magnificent gold decadrachms were attributed, which are 
now considered forgeries, but not upon grounds altogether 
satisfactory, as they bear great marks of genuineness ; yet, 
as Mionnet and other great authorities have condemned 
them, I must pass to the coins of Mithridates YI. (the G-reat) 
from 123 to 63 B.C., the celebrated rival of the Eomans. 

The stag, the flying horse, and the* buU, found on coins 
of this king, and termed his guardians, are all animals con- 
nected with the religion of Mithra and Ormuzd. One of the 
coins of Mithridates is engraved in Flate VI. 

There are coins of Fhamaces II., from 63 to 47 B.C., — son 
of the great Mithridates, — on which he terms himself " King 
of Kings," and sometimes great king of kin^s, perhaps after 
his re-conquest of Fontus : he was defeated by CsBsar, and 
perished in a battle with his revolted general, Asander. 

Asander first styled himself Governor of the Bosphorus, 
but on late coins he assumes the name of king. 

At the death of Asander and his son Darius, who had 
been acknowledged by Marc Antony, Folemon I., originally 
an adventurer (from 37 to 14 B.C.) was placed on the throne, 
by Antony; and eventually acknowledged by Augustus. 
To strengthen his claims he first married the daughter of 
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Pharnaees II. (Djnamn), who had before been married to 
the usurper. She died, learing no children, and he then 
married Pjthodoris. i^iter renating with success the at- 
tacks of the Aspurgitans, he was eyentually taken prisoner 
and put to death hj them. His widow still exposed them 
with spirit ; and, though driren out of the Bosphorus^ stiU 
preserved Pontus. 

The coins of Polemon I. have the head of Polemon on cue 
side, and that of Augustus on the other. There are alao 
coins of his widow, with the head of Tiberius on the obyerae, 
and BA2IAI22A irreoAflPKETOTS, (a.d. 60), and a pair of 
scales on the reyerse. 

Polemon IT. died about a.]>. 37. On coins of this prince 
his queen Tryphene appears, — ^a personage not mentioned in 
history. 

In the reigns o£ Claudius and Caligula many f^tangies 
and new arrangementa of territory took place, in which 
Polemon II. was eventually set aside altogether. Polemon 
married, secondly, the celebrated Berenice, from whcmi he 
was soon separated. 

Pontus had now become part of the Soman empire ; but 
the Bosphorus was conquered firom the last branches of 
the Pontic family by the Aspurgitans. 

Bhescuporis I., and Sauromates I., are two princes of the 
Aspurgitans, whose coins now appear in the series of those 
of the Bosphorus. Those of Sauromaetes have the inscrip- 
tion, SAYPAMATOT, with the title of king ; and on the reverse 
the head of a queen, PepsBpiris. Those of fihescuporis I. 
have his name (abbreviated, round the head on the obverse), 
and on the reverse the head of Caligula, with the legend, 
FASOC KAiCAP, (Caius Cffisar,) the name of Cdlipda not 
occurring on coins. 

It would be impossible to condense even a brief view of 
the revolutions of the Bosphorus from Polemon IL to Bhes- 
cuporis III. In the space I can here assign to the subject, 
it must suffice to state that the first Aspurgitan princes are 
stated to have held power for the following periods : Bhes- 
cuporis I., uncertain ; Sauromates I., from aj). 6 to a.d. 17 ; 
Bhescuporis II., from a.i>. 17 to A.n. 34; Bhescuporis IIL, 
from A.D. 34 to A.]). 47 ; and that Mifehridates, a personage 
pretending to be a descendant of Mithridates the Great, was 
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put forward by* Claudius, and reigned m parli of ilie coimlEy 
zrom A.D. 41 to aj>. 46. In the meantime, bis brother, 
Cotjs, bj Assaming on Ids coin tbe nationid name of tbe 
Aspurgitaits, and having also procured the proteeticm of the 
Bomans, ffecured to himself a long rei^n, and appears to 
hare been more powerful and wealthy than his predieeessorB, 
as we find him issuing a gold coinage, the first of the 
remu-kable series of gold ooins of this dynasty. 

Cotys I. (from a.d 46 to a-d. 69.) — On the coins of the 
predecessors of Cotys, a portrait of a Eoman emperor had 
been placed on one side of the national coin,* but Cotys was 
not content with this degree of adulation, and placed an 
effigy of the emperors of Home on each side of his — gene- 
rally his first protector, Claudius, on one side, and the 
reigning emperor on the other, down to ViteUius ; his own 
personal share in the types of his coinage being coniined to 
a monogram, principally fonned of BA . K for fi A (durXco^) K 
(crrvos) "of the king Cotys.'* Many of his coins hare the 
names of the various emperors and empresses found on them, 
inscribed round the bust, in G-reek, as on that of Nero, 

NEPnNOC KAATAIOT CEBACTOT KAICAPOCf — "of the EmperOT 

Nero Claudius Csesar; '* and on the reverse, round the portrait 
of Poppeia, nonEiA cebactot — "of Poppeia Augusta." 
These coin are small bronze. On following coins, howev«p, 
an inscription accompanies either the portrait of ViteUius, 
or that of his son on the reverse ; but the latter has the 
monogram of Cotys below it, and the date Esrr (366). 
The dbte of the death of Cotys is uncerfcain ; but none of 
his coins bear the portraits of later emperors than Vespasian, 
while those attributed to Ehescuporis IV., bear the poriarait 
of Bomitian, but the time of his accession is imknown. 

Bhescuporis IV. (reigning in A.n. 84) restored the line of 
the native Aspui^tan or Sarmatian princes. The coins of this 
prince are the first in which the find mode of arranging the 
t3rpes seems to have been settled, whidi continued afterwards 
through the whole of the series, nwnely, the head of the 
native prinee on the obverse, accompanied by his name and 

* Some f uppoie tkLt no natkniftl portndt sppean on tius team t^ Bkescn- 
povia. 
t The square sigma C being undiMtead of 2, common at that period. 
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title, and that of the reigning Eoman emperor on the reverse, 
with the date. The portrait of E>hescuporis IV. is by some 
thought the first portrait of this line of princes,the former 
ones, or those thought to be so, wearing short hair after 
the Eoman fashion ; while in the present instance the hair 
flows over the shoulders after the manner of the barbarians. 
The inscription is baciaemC PHCKomopiAOC — " of the king 
Ehescuporis ;" and, beneath the head of the Eoman emperor, 
Domitian, on the reverse, is the date irr (380) of the era of 
the Bosphorus. 

Sauromates II. reigned contemporaneously with Trajan 
and Hadrian ; the earliest dates on his coins are nine years 
after the last of Ehescuporis lY., and the latest, six years 
before the earliest of Cotys II. The coins of Sauromates II. 
are more commonly bronze. 

Cotys II. (cotemporary of Hadrian) issued some very neatly 
executed gold coias, similar in style to those of his prede- 
cessor of the same name ; all bearing the date 426 of the 
Sosphorus. 

Ehemetalces, a cotemporary of Hadrian and Antonius, is 
thought to have been a brother of Cotys II., and son of 
Sauromates II., and to have reigned some time in conjunction 
with his brother. The first date on his coins is 428 ; the 
last 452 (i..n. 154) ; many are gold. 

Eupator, a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius. His coins 
have tne inscription BACiAEwC ETnATOC (ofthe king Eupator), 
and, from the name, he is supposed to have been a descendant, 
or pretended descendant, oi the old Pontic line ; and he 
made several attempts to obtain possession of the throne in 
the two previous reigns. His first dates are 452, and 
his last, 467. An interestiag specimen of his coins, is the 
one bearing on the reverse the profiles of the emperors 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus, h/ce to face, with the date 
AHT (461). 

The examples already described, will convey a pretty 
accurate idea of the nature and style of this series. I must, 
therefore, now confine myself to giviug a list of all the 
remaining princes, of whom coins are known. 

Sauromates III., from M. Aurelius to Septimus Severus. 

Ehescuporis IV. or V., cotemporary with the emperors 
Caracalla to A. Severus, on reverses. 
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Cotys in., cotemporary with Alexander Severus. 

Sauromates lY., from 526 to 529 : date of the Bosphorus. 

Luthimeus, fi*om 531 to 535. 

Bhescuporis VI., from 521 to 549. 

Pharauses, cotemporary with Emilianus and Yalerianus. 

Bhescuporis YII., from 552 to 564 : date of the Bosphorus. 
• Sauromates Y., cotemporary of Tacitus or Probus. 

Twanis, cotemporary of Probus. 

Thothorses, (575 to 600) cotemporary of Diocletian. 

Bhadamses, (605 to 616) cotemporary of Constantino the 
Great. 

Bhescuporis YIII., from 610 to 616, cotemporary of 
Constantino the Great, who appears to have shared the 
crown with Bhadamses during six years. 

We learn that the last sovereign of the Bosphorus, of the 
line I have been treating o^ perished in single combat with 
Phamaces, chief of the Chevronites ; and the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus passed under the sway of that people, of whom 
no coins are known. Thus ended the independence of 
the Bosphorus, which had existed for eight centuries, 
reckoning from the earliest reigns (about 480 B.C.) to 
about the year 330 of our era. This series of coins has fur- 
nished a most important succession of dates, the more valuable 
and authentic, as they are accompanied by portraits of 
Eoman emperors, serving to test their accuracy. The 
art of this series of coins declines greatly towards its close, as 
will be seen by the examination of any weU-fiimished cabinet. 
The gold coins disappear after Cotys III., when a few silver 
appear, which are succeeded by rude small bronze. The 
one of Inithimeus represents the profile of that prince 
facing that of the goddess Astarte, as some have supposed ; 
but, as it is a turreted head, after the manner in which Greek 
towns were personified, it may be the city of Constantinople, 
which is the more probable, as no Boman type appears on 
the reverse in this case, which is occupied by a figure, also 
described as Astarte ; but these are mere conjectures. 
That of the last prince, Bhescuporis YIII., is more barbarous 
still ; it has an attempt to represent the king's portrait, with 
the Paludamentum, and the mscription is baCiaewC (pi7<rx«) 
nopiC ; while on the reverse is the head of Constantino the 
Great, with a radiated crown, and the date ix (614) and 
A and T in the field, the import of which is unknown. 
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CHAPPEE XV. 

COINS OF IVDCPBNDBNT nOirGSS IN 0417L» BRITAIN, AKD ITAlir, 
FEETIOUS TO THE aWOUSST BT THE KOMAMaL 

OArL. 

The southern portion of Graul became subject to GreciBn 
influence at a very early period, by the settlement of a 
Fhocean colony, who founded the celebrated city anciently 
called MassHia, now Marseilles. 

The earliest coin attributed to this GaQo-Grecian city is 
a small silver piece, bearing the mark of great antiquity in 
the rude hollow punch-mark at the back, while the obverse 
bears the original type of the Fhoceans — the phoca, or seaL 

But it is not with the coins of ihe Greeks themselves that 
I have to do in this chapter, but vrith those of the Gauls, as 
influenced first by the Greek and then by the Eoman arts of 
civilisation. 

The progress of the coinage of a single city will serve to 
explain the march of monetary transition better than an 
attempt at a general classification, which, in the excessively 
Hmited space which could be here assigned to it, would, in 
&ct, be impracticable. 

llie city of Kemausis (the present Nismes) will perhaps 
suit the purpose better than any other. The fabulous history 
of this ancient city ascribes its foundation to Hercules, from 
whose son, Nemausus, it received its name. Hercules is said, 
in his western voyages to have landed in Gaul, near the mouth, 
of the Bhone, and to have been opposed by Ligur and Albion, 
sons of Neptune, from the former o£ which names the GalHc 
tribe of tliis district took the name of Ligurians. Hercules, 
having exhausted aU his arrows, was about being overcome 
by the native chiefs, when Jupiter sent a shower of stones, 
by which his enemies were dispersed. This conflict is said to 
have taken place in a valley known as the valley da la Orau* 

* A pUn atuite betwean Oalt and liie tM ; the tem Oh» ■ in Cellfe « 
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place still strewn orer with round boulders of various 
sises. ''If," says M. La Sausaaye, '^ we substitute for tbk 
ingenious &ble the simple fact ox a landing of Fhcenicians, 
with the intention of establishing a colony, who, alter they 
had exhausted other means of attock, resorted to the plentlr 
ful supply of stone ammunition whieh the locality afforded, 
we shall probably be near the real manner of the first esta- 
blishment of a more civiHsed race in this region." 

The earliest coins of Nemausus, no doubt executed by 
means of Grecian or Phoenician artists, have a head of the 
hero Nemausus, after the manner of that of Byzas on the 
coins of Byzantinm^ and, on the rererse, a figure of one of 
the Dioscuri. 

At a later period, as Phoenician and Greek influence de- 
clined, we find coins that may be considered native,* which 
have the ancient Gallic symbol of the wild boar for principal 
tvpe, and the inscription nama2at, and in the exergue, sat, 
the name, perhaps, of a magistrate or priest, and on the other 
side the head of Apollo. 

After this period the next marked change occurs after the 
campaigns of Caesar, when we find a head of Pallas on the 
cmns of this place, and, on the reverse, the letters NEM-COL, 
in Soman characters, intimating that it had become a 
Soman colony. Beyond this period, the coinage belongs to 
the Soman period, when it will be again referred to. 

But the Grecian influence had been reaching Gaul in 
another direction, at a later period, by the north of Mace- 
donia and along the feet of the Alps. Macedonian and 
other Greek money reached Ghiul at an early period by this 
route, and the rude copies of Grecian coinage executed in these 
districts attest the fact. The copies of the gold staters of 
Philip would alone furnish a curious suite, reaching, as they 
do, from tolerable rough imitations, down to the most bar- 
baric and distant likeness to the originals that can be con- 
ceived. Copies of the tetradrachms of Alexander the 
G^reat were also struck in great numbers ; and the head thus 
imitated, found its way to Jersey and to the coinage of 
Britain, where still more barbarous imitations are to be 
Ibvnd. On comparing such ccnns with tetradrachms of Alex- 

* ThtM an teiOMd Oiwk bj ML La Saunaje. 
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ander the Great (PL YI.)) the resemblance may be easilj 
traced. But in some places, within the influence of the G-reek 
city of Massilia, a few strictly Ghdlic coins are known, which 
are, nevertheless, weU executed ; as an example of which, I 
may cite one with the portrait and attributes of the Druid 
Abaris. But shortly previous to the Soman invasion of CsBsar, 
the chiefs of different Gallic tribes appear te have copied the 
maimer of Greek princes in striking coins with their own 
portraits, and coins are known bearing the portrait of the 
chief who is called by Csesar '' Epaspactus," but which, as 
written on the coins, should be " Epadnactus.'* "We have 
also coins of the brave but unfortunate Yercingetorix, and 
several others. 

The coins of the two above-mentioned chiefs, convey 
an idea of the style of the others. That of Yercingetorix 
has the inscription INCETORIXS, and is of a debased 
Grecian style of art ; while that of Epadnactus is much 
more Boman in style, especially the reverse. 

Among other Gtiulish coins of chiefs or kings, are those 
of Yergasillaunus (chief), Adictuanus (king), Litovicus 
(chief), &c. 

Ghtulish coins of towns and cities also exist in some 
niunber and variety ; those of Bhotomagus, now Eouen, for 
instance, which have a female head on the obverse, sometimes 
with the inscription SVTICOS, and on the reverse, two horses 
coupled, and the inscription RATVMACOS. Of Tornacum, 
now Toumaye, there are coins which have a beardless 
head, wearing a helmet, on the obverse, with DURNACOS ; 
and on the reverse, a spear, and, AUSCRO. Of Calletes, 
the chief town of a people inhabiting the north bank 
of the Seine, now callea the Pctys de Ccmx, the coins 
have on the obverse a copy of the Consular Boman 
quinarius, and are about its size and weight, though 
tney bear the numeral X, expressing the value of the 
denarius ; on the reverse is a horse galloping, with 
the legend, in Ghreek characters, kaaaeteaot — of the 
Galleteans. The singular mixture of Boman and Greek 
characteristics in this coin, is one of the peculiarities of 
Gaulish coins. The Celtic was a spoken, and not a written 
language; and when it was found necessary to inscribe 
legends on coins, the Boman and Greek characters were 
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adopted indifferently, and strange mixtures of the two 
occasionally occur. On the oldest coins the Greek predomi- 
nates ; but as the epoch when an original coinage began to 
be issued in Ghiul was not long before the Eoman conquest, 
and after the splendour of Greek civilisation had given way 
before the legions of Borne, in Asia as well as in Europe, 
it is easy to conceive that the Soman influence would 
predominate. 

A coin of the Auberici — ^Eburovices — ^whose chief town was 
Evreux, will serve to exhibit the barbarous style of some of 
these Gaulish coins. 

The principal type is the ancient Gaulish symbol — ^the 
wild boar — by some supposed to be trampling on a standard, 
perhaps to record some successful resistance to the power 
of Eome. The inscription is ebyr. 

THE ITATIVE COHTS OP SPAIN. 

Spain, like Gaul, was early colonised by the Greeks ; and 
there are beautiful coins of the Greek colonisers of the 
Spanish Peninsula, but not equal to those of other places. 
The Carthaginian colony of Ghides (Cadiz), was also the 
means of spreading civUisation among the native Spanish 
people of different tribes ; and of this union of Greek and 
Phoenician civilisation, acting simultaneously upon the 
development of this people, we And a remarkable monument 
in the Celtiberian alphabets, which offer singular combi- 
nations of the Phoenician and Greek characters, probably 
intermixed at the same time with some native elements. 
The inscriptions on the autonomous coins of Spain in several 
distinct dialects and alphabets, have consequently been but 
imperfectly decipherecL The confusion of alphabets in 
Spain was, indeed, noticed even by Strabo ; and we have less 
means at our command now, most certainly, than had the 
learned Eoman. The Iberians claimed very high antiquity 
for their written language, which, there is reason to beheve, 
had its origin in Bsetica. That it came origioally from the 
East, appears certain, as the legends on some coins read £rom 
right to left, with the vowels suppressed, a certain indication 
of eastern origin ; and that it was brought to them at an 
early period by the Phoenicians, long before the Carthaginian 
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ookmies, i^pean equally probable. The modem Basque is 
endeiitly a remnant of the Celtibenan language, whidi was 
eventually formed by the amalgamatioa of Phoenicdan aod 
Ghreek elements with its own, and .the native races driven 
graduallj into the mountains (^the north of Spain, preserved 
uieir ancient language ; just as the Welsh have preserved 
the ancient British. A remarkable affinity has been, con- 
sequently, here observed between many Basque words and 
the inscriptions on Celtiberian coins; and through that 
means QuiUeaume Yoo. Humboldt conceived that the only 
safe interpretations can take place. One pecidiarity of some 
oi the inscriptions is, instead of being in the geniiive, as on 
Ghreek coins, or in the nominative, as on Boman money, 
they appear to be in the ablative, ending in es or a« — ^as 
in the modern Basque, in which language, BtLjonas expresses, 
by Bayonne ; Guizono*, by the man. As examples, the fol- 
lowing may be cited : — ^the characters are read as Irsanes, 
which, it appears, expresses (money struck by) by Irson ; 
or, the characters reading as, Bwr^dbes, which, according to 
the same principle, is — ^(money struck) by Bursaba^ oar, by 
the people (7f Bursaba. 

M. de Saulcy gives translations oi many legends, among 
which the following may serve as examples; and though 
the respective sounds and values of the Celtiberian must 
be regarded as far from being yet fully explained, yet 
there is no doubt that many legends have been properly 
interpreted, and the correct distribution of the various con- 
flicting characters to the different distinct dialects to which 
they probably belong, will possibly be the means of finally 
setting the question. 

The following are, as I have said, a few examples of inter- 
pretation generally Mt to be correct, showing the manner 
m which the vowels are occasionally suppressed in the 
Oriental manner : for instance, in Ileosken (^Ileosea) the e 
of the last syllable being omitbed, as it is in the genitive 
case, signifies (money of) the Ileoscans, or of Heosca. 
Tlte characters read as Ilibereken, and those read as 
Iliberineken, are examples, in which other vowels are 
suppressed in a similar mann^; and the correct inter- 
pretation of these synonymous names appears borne out 
by the names given by Pliny, which he describes as 
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^Stiberi quod Libeiini;"* and Hiny, as M. de Soalcj 
obaeryes, and prores by a long list compared with coins, 
has given the names of the Spanish towns more oorrectly 
than any other ancient author. 

The antiquity of the bulk of Spanish coins with inserip- 
lions in the different dialects of the Celtiberian language, 
does not seem to be ^ater than about two centuries oefore 
tilie Christian era, if so old. Those coins with Punic or 
Greek inscriptions, are more ancient, but they may be ooti- 
sidered rather as belonging to Greek or Carthaginian colo- 
nies than to Spanish races ;t-aiid, as such, resemble too 
dosely those of other Greek colonies to require notice here. 

Eut the Eoman influence, after the war with Carthage and 
the invasion of her Spanish colonies, became predominant in 
Spain, and the weights and types of the great bulk of the 
Celtiberian coins, both silver and copper, are evidently mo- 
delled on the Eoman ; the silver being varied copies of the 
consular Denarius, and the copper of the parts of the As, 
as in the GrsBCo-Italic cities when subjected to Bome. Some, 
however, near the Greek Emporia, or Ehoda, are Greek, 
with Greek inscriptions, as those near the Carthaginian 
cityof Gades, now Cadiz, have generally Punic inscriptions. J 

The sflver coin of Eiberis (the lXXi/3«ptf of Ptolemy) § of 
which the translation has just been given, is evidently 
modelled upon the consular Denarius of the Somans. The 
head, however, represents a native chief, and the Dioscuri 
have become native warriors. 

As the Eoman power became settled over the whole 
country, the head of the Eoman emperor is, after the time 
of Augustus, placed upon the Spanish coinage, of which the 
copper coins of the city of Bilbilis may be cited as example. 
After the time of Caligula, even the degree of nationality 
tiius remaining was swept away, and the coinage of Some 
alone circulated in Spain, with the exception of the few 
fiivoured cities which were made Eoman colonies, and which 

* Lib. Hi. cap. i. 

i" Tboagh tbey were doabftless imitated hj neigfaboimnf ialaBd communi* 
tieft — tadi imitatiooB being the rude coiBt with Groek types •»<! Goeek or 
Punic inscriptions. 

X See Roman coinage and coinage of Magna Gnscia. 

§ Situate on a hill near Grenada, called Sierra de Elrira. 
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preserred the right of striking their own money, the descrip- 
tion of which belongs to the Eoman series, under the head 
of Boman colonial coins. 

It will at once be evident to the student that to facihtate 
certain interpretations in Celtiberian inscriptions, such 
distinct characters as those corresponding to the vowel O 
and the consonant It, are made homophonous ; while such 
discn^pancy could not exist if the true value of aU the 
characters were fully ascertained.* 



COINS or BBITAIN PBEVIOUS TO THE DOMINATION OF 

THE BOMANS. 

(See Plate of English Coins.) 

At what period the Britons began to make use of coins is 
a point involved in great obscurity ; for no Grecian colonies 
ever planted themselves on the shores of Britain to mark 
an epoch, and bring with them the knowledge of the use of 
a national coinage as a medium of exchange instead of 
barter, as thej did on the shores of France and Spain. 

The Phoemcians are known, however, to have traded vrith 
Britain, and through them, though no earh Phoenician 
coinage is known, th^ey may have leaded the J.o practised 
by the Greeks. 

Veiy rude coins of tin, the metal for which the island 
was celebrated in earlv times, are occasionally found, which, 
although the state of their fabric, rude as it is, does not 
belong to the earliest epoch of the art, when one side only 
received an impression, yet might be assigned to the fourth 
century B.C. This is, however, quite conjectural, as these 
rude coias have never as yet received the accurate attention, 
of numismatists. It is certain, however, that they belong 
to a totally different class, both ^s to weight, value, and 
types, from those generally assigned to about the period 
of GsBsar's invasion. 

As far as my own experience goes, there is another class 
of British coins which may with tolerable certainty be 
assigned to a period considerably earlier than the invasion 

* See Celtiberian Alphabet in Appendix. 
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of CaBsar. These are the coins without the name of any 
British city or prince, and which are evidently debased 
copies of the Macedonian coinages of Philip and Alexander, 
— ^the head of Apollo on the Philips, and the biga on the 
reverse, being easily traceable on the one ; and the head of 
Alexander (or Hercules), wearing the lion-skin, on the 
other. The monetajy issues, both of Philip and his son, 
Alexander, are known to have spread widely into barbarous 
nations, and copies of every degree of successive rudeness 
are found &om many bad imitations to almost indistin- 
guishable ones. Imitations of the Alexandrian type are 
very common in Prance, and lyive been found also in 
Jersey, and more rarely in Britain ; but imitations of the biga 
type of the Plulips are abundant in England. These coins have 
neither been collected nor described with the same accuracy 
and frequency as coins bearing the names of British 
princes, and as they thus do not play a conspicuous part in 
scientific works on the subject, they have been proportion- 
ately neglected by ordinary collectors. These British coins, 
as also those dating after the invasion of Csesar, are generally 
much thicker in their proportion than the Greek coinage 
of 'the period of Philip and Alexander, which would tend 
to the supposition that the Britons had previously imitated 
Greek coins of the earlier epochs, when they were of thick 
proportion, like the British just described, the originals 
of which, like those of the late style, came to them through 
Gaul. If this was the case, we can imagine that they oifly 
changed their types at the later period, preserving the ancient 
mode of fabric as adjusted perhaps to a special and conve- 
nient standard. K this theory be true, it wiU account for 
the thick lumpish form of the British coins just alluded to. 

The passage of CsBsar, relating to the coinage he found in 
circulation, is of doubtfid import. ' 

All the earliest coins, with names of British cities or 
princes, may be safely attributed to the period between the 
invasion of Caesar and the complete subjugation of the island 
by Claudius. The adoption of the Boman alphabet for the 
inscriptions, and the Latinised forms of the native names 
of towns and .princes being evidence of direct Eoman 
influence. The native princes, after the Boman invasion, 
appear almost immediately to have commenced striking 
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money, bearing the names of cities and ohiefs, after tbe 
nanner oi Oaul and Spain ; and of British coixxs of this 
daas a considerable varietj exists. 

Caesar distincdj states, that the portion of the isLubd 
which he calls Oantimn (Kent), was ruled by petty kings, 
br four of whom he was attacked on his first laindiTig. He 
also fi^>eaks of Oomius, a prince of the Atrebates, as a chief 
of considerable influence. Coins, bearing l^e inscription 
EPPILLV6 COM! P, TINC CMOIF and VIR OOM-F are, there. 
£bi», ccnisideii^d to have been struck by children of tiie 
Comius mentioned by Cesar; that is supposii^ the inscdp- 
tion to be intended to read. — ^eppillvs CO]fl(i) F(iliuB). 

The coins of f^pillus have generally a. horseman on the 
side with the name ; and sometimes, on ^ae reverse, a Yictoxy, 
recopied, bo doubt, frcmi already existing co^ea of the 
staters of Alexander. 

On other coins, of a similar class, the names of Segonax, 
one of the four kings who attacked Caraar's naval camp — and 
Galle, occur, with the title of Bex. 

Of the same class, are ocMns bearing the names Camolo- 
dunum, the modem Colchester ; and Yeriamium (the Yeru* 
laminm of the Bomans), the site of the modem St. Albans. 
The latter have the inscription VERLAMIO, in ihe compart- 
meaits of a geometrical ornament, possibly in the ablative 
case, aflber tbe manner of Celtibenan coins of the period, 
expressing, ^ Yeriamium, by whidi was nndeistood, money 
stnick by the community of Yeriamium. On the obrerse 
is a cow, without inscription, in all the rimpiieity of an 
ancient Greek type. Those of Colchester have an ear of wheat 
ior type, and OAMY on the iwerse ; mad on the ob^verse, a 
horse, &c^ with CTN, the initial lettens of iiie name of 
Cunobelin. 

The most numerous Britie^ coins of dds class, ave tiiose 
bearing the name of Cunobehnus, the OymbeliDe of 
Shakespeare, who is stated by Geof^y of Monmouth, to 
have been educated at Borne, and whose coins are gesierally 
of a very superior dass, and bear strong marks of Boman 
influencoL 

This name is ireqikentJT accompanied by one appearing to 
be Taeoiovanusy and wkkA da sometimeB acconpuiied by F. 
Ur. Biich, of tiie Brituh MiaseuK,ha8 JBteifPrtcd odb of 
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these inscriptions as Tasciovan(i) Klius, — the son of 
Tasciovanus, — as on the coins of Augustus that sovereign 
describes himself as the son of Julius Caesar, by whom he 
had been adopted. There is an extraordinary variety of 
types upon British coins, bearing the names of Cunobelmus, 
some of which are fairly executed. One well-known variety 
has on the obverse a bust wearing a helmet, and the 
inscription CVNOBEUNVS in full ; on the reverse, TASCIO- 
VANI. F., above a wild bo*r. It has been considered some- 
what extraordmary that the name of Tasciovanus, so fre- 
quently found on British coins, should not be anywhere 
mentioned by historians. But it appears possible, that his 
name — ^if it be indeed that of a chief — ought to be sought 
among the petty sovereigns of Gaul rather than Britain, 
as the wild boar is a strictly Gallic type of high antiquity ; 
and it is well known that many British chiefs, who became 
powerful, were of immediate Gallic descent — of which King 
Arthur, is a later example. 

There are coins, — of similar fiabric, but of a somewhat 
later period, which from the inscription BODVOS, Ac, — ^have 
been attributed to Boadicea. These exist both in gold and 
silver ; indeed, many of the British coins above alluded to 
are found in gold, electrum, silver, and copper. 

The subsequent progress of the coinage of Britain, belongs 
first to the Koman period, and then to modem history, both 
of which epochs will be noticed in chronological order. 
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CHAPTEE XYI. 

OF THE MODERN AND ANCTENT TERMS FOE MONEY OR COIN. OF 
AUTONOMOUS, REGAL, AND GENERAL COIN, AND OF THE WEIGHTS, 
MONETARy NAMES, VALUES, AND METALS OF GREEK COINS; AND 
AUSO THEIR FOPULAIt NAMES, AND WHENCE DERIVED. 

MODERN AND ANCIENT MONEY. 

The modem teim coin is derived from the Latin ctmeus, 
a wedge or punch, bj means of which the type was impressed 
upon the coin. But we have received the term more 
immediately from the old French coighe, a corruption of 
cv/neit8j the same instrument as that used by the ancients 
having remained in use till the operation of hammering was 
discontinued in consequence of the adoption of the screw 
press, supposed to have been first introduced in France by 
Nicholas Brot, in the reigii of Louis XIII. about 1620 or 30. 

The term money (mmetct) was in use among the Eomans, 
with the same meaning as it bears among modem nations — 
and originated, as is well known, from the circumstance of 
the Eoman standards of weight, measure, and money, being 
preserved in the temple of Juno Moneta. But this term 
belongs to the Boman monetary terms rather than the Greek. 
It will therefore be alluded to in greater detail in the article 
on the weights, names, and values of Boman mon^y. 

Our term numismatics, numismatography, &c. <&c., by 
which the science of the study of coins is faiown, we also 
receive from the Bomans, it being formed of the later term 
immmtis, or numus, money ; but the Bomans received it from 
the Greeks, the origioal Greek word being nomos, (yoytoi) law, 
of which the more common Greek term, nomisma, * (pofAia-fia) 
a piece of money, is formed, a name expressing that the 

I * Aristotle in defining' t^fturfiotf traces its origin to the necessity felt of 
obviating the inconvenieuce of direct barter. 
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weight, purity, and value of tlie coins were determined and 
guaranteed by law. The term xpw^"^^ (chremata) was also 
used to express money, or property, by the Greeks, in proof 
of which the following passage is cited by Eckhel from 
Pindar — 

Xprifiara, Xf^lf^r, Ai^p, 
(Money, money, man !) 

The term xPVt^'^<^ is ^o doubt derived from xPVt^^ 
(chrema) a thing necessary or useful, money being the 
means oi ^rocurin^ .&]1 things useful, just as XP7*« expresses 
the want of necessaries, and as xPVH^'^^f applied to money, 
expresses property, or possession, as the opposite to 
poverty. 

I may mention here, though I shall have to recur to the 
same subject again, under the head of silver money of the 
Greeks, &c., that among the European Greeks (especially 
the Athenians) money was also known as apyvpwv from 
apyvpos (silver) just as argent expresses money with the 
modem French ; and siher and money were also synonymous 
terms with the Hebrew people, a denomination which it 
will easily be conceived arose in both cases from the circum- 
stance that silver formed the great bulk of the currency in* 
those countries, and in fact the Athenians never coined gold 
till a very late period, and then in such small quantities, 
that a gold coin of Athens is one of the greatest numismatic 
rarities ; while the Jews, who did not coin money of any 
description till a very late period, never coined gold at all ; 
so that Shakspeare proved himself but an imperfect archsBO- 
logist when he spoke of " shekels of the tested gold," the 
Jewish shekels being aU of silver. On the other hand, in 
Italy, where the original money was copper, the word ^s 
expressed both money, and copper, or ratner bronze. 



GBEEK COINS DIVIDED INTO THEEE CLASSES. 

Greek coins, independent of their various weights, metals, 
values, and denominations, may be divided into three classes. 

1st. AuTONOMOirs coins are such as were issued by 
nearly every free city of the slightest importance according 
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to its own laws, as the nsrae imports. Afier the sabjugation 
bj Some, the few favoured eities whieh were allowed still te 
coin money, used the term auionamomt upon their coins, to 
express their possession of this privilege, but it is nev^ 
found on earlj coins. 

2nd. Eega.Ii coins are sueb as were issued by sovereigns, 
and which passed current throughout the state in common 
with the special coinage of each particular city. 

3rd. G-EVESAL coins, which are such as were coined by 
the general government of a state to circulate throughout i^ 
full extent, and whieh bear the name of the state only, and not 
that of any city ; such coins were issued even in monarchie 
states, and bear only the national name, and not that of the 
sovereign. Those of Epirus of this class are very fine. 



THE WEIGHTS, DENGMISrATIGKS, &C., OF GBEXK GOLD GOIirg. 

That gold was first coined into money in Lvdia, or among 
the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, previous to the existence m 
a silver ooinagein European Greece, appears the most probable 
conjecture, after the comparison of a variety of somewhat 
eonflicting authorities; and the period of the first use of 
coined money occurred, as previously stated, not long afl^ 
the time of Homer, probably near the commeneement or 
middle of the eighth century b. c. 

The weight o¥ the earliest gold coins known has formed 
a kind of model standard, or trunk, &om which all subsequesul 
coinages have branched out. The original imit was the 
stater — the term implying a standard, doubtless a weB- 
known and generally accepted weighty by which gold had 
previously passed in barter, and hj weight, before it was 
stamped as coin, — a process which Aristotle clearly states 
was adopted to save the trouble of continual weighing. 

Homer, in referring to values of gold, speaks of the 
Tokavrov (talanton), a term originally derived &om a generic 
term for weight, which meant a pair of scales, as well as a 
definite weight ; but the term in Hom^ does not appear to 
correspond with the later talent as described by more recent 
authors. The stater was equal in weight to two drachm» of 
Stiver, and of the value of twenty ; and the fbUowing taUe 
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win cDDaibifi thie reader ta ondersfcaBd tbe relatire weigftf; of 
the rtater, the dxa^duoM, &e., a^eording to the AthenaaiQ 
8taada(rd^— 

1 Talent contained 60 Minas 

1 Mina „ 100 Drachmae 

1 Drachma „ 6 OholL* 

So that a talent contained 6000 drachmas, and when a talent 
of gold is spoken of, the term refers to the weight, not the 
value. A talent of gold in weight would therefore be 
equivalent to 120,000 silver drachmae, or twenty talents of 
sflver. But the weight of the unit which formed the base 
of the scale, whether the drachma or the talent, varied in 
different states, and there was a small talent, which more 
especially referred to gold, sometimes termed the Sicilian 
talent. 

The earliest coins of Lydia (see Plate I.), supposed by 
some to have been the celebrated Crasians, or coins of 
Croesus, weigh about 124 graias each ; and some of the 
earliest coins of Ionia appear to have been of precisely the 
same standard, the double stater (No. 1, Plate I.,) weighing 
248 grains. 

The weight of the stater of Cyzicus was about 180 1 
grains, and passed for twenty-eight Attic drachmae, 
though possibly only worth twenty drachmae of the corres- 
ponding silver standard of Cyzicus, the gold stater bei&g 
commonly considered as a didrachma, or double drachma, 
in weight, and twenty drachmae in value. The modem 
intrinsic value of a stater of Cyzicus, at the present price of 
gold, would be (calculating the number of drachmae it passed 
for) 1^. 28. 6d. 

Two staters of Lampsacus, in the British Museum, are 
about 129 grains, a trifle more than the weight of the 
Dairic. 

The stater of Phocea weighed about 127 grains, and seems 
also to be of the standard of the Dane, but the more ancient 
pieces are heavier. 

* See derivafcien of drachnis, and obolas, cbap. ii. 
f None of the ezistuig statore of Cyzicus come quite up to thir weight, 
nhkh ifr calculataA with seferanco to thst o£ the Darie. 
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The Attic standard, as established by Solon, according to 
which the celebrated gold coinage of Philip of Macedon was 
regulated, gave the weight of two drachms (of V gi^ins each) 
to the gold stater ; but as gold was issued so late, and in such 
small quantities by the Athenians, it cannot be considered 
as belonging to the coinage, and is onlj referred to here 
on account of the Athenian standard of monetary weight 
haying eyentually formed the basis of most of the gold coin 
issued after the Macedonian reigns of Philip and Alexander. 

By the weight given aboye of the yarious gold staters, it 
will be seen that the original standard of the earliest gold 
coinages varied greatly in different states ; the unit upon 
which it was based, the drachma, being heavier in one state 
than another. The Asiatic standards of monetary weight 
eventually became those upon which the lat^* silver 
coin^es of Greece were founded, and it is believed that 
the Babylonian standard was that upon which those of the 
Greeks were more immediately based, as it accords with that 
of iBgina, the earliest monetary standard of European Greece. 
The connexion may be traced in the following manner : — 

The heavy stater of Cyzicus was evidently based upon the 
Babylonian standard, and with the well-accredited gold coin 
of that state the .^ginetans made their early siLyer coinage 
agree in weight. As a proof, if we take the average weight of 
the oldest gold Cyzicenes known, we shall find it to be about 
180 grains, or rather more. Now the oldest didrachms of 
^Slgina, supposed to be the oldest Greek coinage of silver, 
though estimated theoretically at more, generally average 
about 183 grains — a sufficient approximation to prove this 
coinage to have been founded upon the older gold standards 
of Asia, especially that of Cyzicus, which agrees with the 
Babylonian. When a lighter arachma was adopted at Athens 
by Solon, weighiug only sixty-six grains and a fraction, 
twenty of them no longer corresponded with the older gold 
coinages of Asia, and twenty-eight Attic drachms were given 
for a stater of Cyzicus instead of twenty. But on the other 
hand, the reformed Athenian scale agreed exactly with a 
more recent Asiatic standard, that of the Persian Danes 
and probably the Croesian staters also. 

The gold Darics are supposed on good grounds to have 
been a Persian issue or recoinage, at the time of the sub- 
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jection of the Greek colonies of Asia to that power, as there 
is no evidence that the Persians possessed a coinage of their 
own, but onlj coined the Darics in imitation of the coins 
they found in circulation in the conquered provinces, and 
only for the use of those provinces themselves. But it is 
possible that a re-adjustment of the standard took place at 
the time of this extensive recoinage, and that the Dane 
when it replaced the Greek staters in the conquered 
provinces, was not only an equalisation of the various 
standards which differed in eveiy petty state, but that 
the standard was also at that time reduced in weight. This 
subjection of the Greek provinces is generally fixed at about 
665 B. c, and the laws of Solon respecting the Athenian 
coinage are generally considered to have been promulgated 
in the year 583 — a year in which he is known to have been 
Archon — and possibly for that reason has the issue of the 
laws regarding the coinage been attributed to that year. 
Eut as Solon lived till 529 b. c, the final establishment 
of his regulations may have taken place at a later period, 
and I conceive therewre that the new standard may have 
been made to agree with a grand and general reformation 
and equalisation, recently effected by the genius of Cyrus, 
who had in 565 B.C., more than thirty years before 
the death of Solon, added the Greek territories in Asia to 
. his extensive empire. I come to this conclusion, because 
the Persian coins of the time, the earliest known, weigh 
exactly two Attic draohms, and were worth twenty. It is 
true that these Persian coins bear the name of a successor 
of Cyrus, and not his own, being the well known Darics ; 
but this circumstance does not militate with great force 
against the argument, as the term Daric is merely a popular 
and not an official one, and not likely to have been conferred 
until the coinage so denominated was very generally received 
and accredited, which was not likely to have been the case, 
while it was, in a manner, a novelty, more particularly as I 
conclude that the coins had been reduced in weight from 
former staters. The convenience, however, of a general 
equalisation of the weight of the gold coin, which before 
differed in each petty state, and also its great abundance, 
could not fail eventually to bring it into high credit ; but this 
probably did not take place thoroughly till after the short 
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reign of his Mm Carabyves^ wken tiie popubr appeliatioD of 
tiio coin would nofenmli j be domed fiom that of t^e that 
Teigndng monarch, Darius Hjdaopes. These Tie wb are fomdM 
in Bomewaj on mere etmjectmre, but combined with so many 
positive facts that the j seeni Hkeij to be yeary near to 
the truth.* 

The Greek gold of which I hanre been speakin? ref(»s 
mainlj to the gold of the Asiatic colonies of Greece, as it would 
appear, firom a comparison of the best evidence on the subject, 
that there was no go\d coinage in the states of Soropean 
Chreece, tiil a much later period, and cyan then of no 
extent, — ^the few gold coins of Athens, BaBotx% Suc^ being <^ 
extreme rarity. This is fortiier proved bj the moBetary terms 
in uae in Greiece, apyvpo^ (argjroe), n^ver, forming the base of 
nearij all terms reLal^g to monej, while XP^^*^ (chrysos), 
gold, enton into very lew. The Athenians^ to the last period 
of the national coinage, called a money changer, a sflwnr 
changer, (ofyyupmfwtfios) and in the time of Sophocles it is 
evident that gold was considered very rare, as he makes Creon 
say in the ^Antigone," '^ Go and buy if you iriU, the 
electmmt of SarcBs and the Indian g^d," while in ex- 
dumging silver for gold, for convenience of carriage or 
e^ort, such exchange was called xp»rmf€ip — ^to buy gold. 



or THE roBEiGsr gold corcfB cieculatikg in gbesce. 

The Danes, and indeed the yarious gold coinages of 
Grecianised Asia, passed current in Greece, but as roreign 
coin, at a very early period, and when a more abundant gold 
issue and one nearer home became common mcmey in Greece, 

* In Ljrdia the old sUtter appears to lia^e been, belaw the weight of th« 
Daric, such as No. 2, Plate 1, weighing abput 124 grs. In parts of loni&akoy 
the same standard appears to have prevailed : the coin of Miletus, No. 1^ 
Plate 1, a double stater weighing' about 24^ grt., while the early staters of 
CjnieiB, Phocea, and Lampsacus, exceeded this weight in various degrees ; so 
that if my coujeeture be true, the Dane was a ftir average of the diffisMOt 
standards prevailing at the time. 

i* The coins of Lydia were frequently of electrum, k mixture of gold and 
siWer, of a light straw eeiour, an amalgam supposed to be found existing in 
that fftate. 
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k • w«8 yet derived from a fordgn aonree, and not ccmed bj 
aaj Ghfeek state. This was tke fsmoua Macedfmian eomage 
of the Philips, so ealled from the name a£ the prince bj 
whoan ther were issiied. 

Thia coinage is generally «n»dered Ctreek, » Philip 
eyetttnallj obtamed the privHege of bemg ecmsidered a 
Gredc aorereign, and admitted as such to the sacred 
games, &e. Therefore from this time, Greek moastBj is net 
myariaUy spoken of as tiher, but the term xpvaior, or gold 
monej, is oceasionaUj used without defining of fthat 
nation, or denomination, as previouslj, the Paries or 
Cjzieenes^ or other foreign gold Goins^ had been deseribed. 

But, as has been stated, preTioua to this period foreign 
gold circulated freelj in G-reece, and seme of the islands, 
and especialLj Samos, appear to have had at an. earfy period 
a gold eoinage, for the tjrasiit Polyerates is said to ham 
imposed upon the LacedaBmonians li^ p&yii^g to them 
gilded coins upon a certain occasion, mstead of the tme 
gold coin which th^ expected. There are gold coins of an 
early period which are supposed to bdong to the islaaid of 
Siphnae, where rich gold miiiefl were worked in the time of 
CrcBSUs. But the gold chiefly circvlating in Greece was, 
first, that of Lydia, the coins of whi<^ were long known as 
Croesians ; seeoodly, that of Cyziras, where gold continued 
to be coined till the dose of the Boman empire, known as 
Cyzicenes,* of which, in a depreciated form,, the later zechincs. 
or sequins of Venice are supposed to be imitations both in 
name and value ; and thirdly, the Darics, which, however, 
disappeared after the age of Alexander, the great bulk of 
them being recoined by that conqueror in the form of the 
well-known afcaters of his reign. The Dane, when it passed 
for twenty Attic drachmae, was (according to the few 

* The Cjzieencs wonM appear to hxve bad a larger drculation Beyond the 
bonndariet <tf their ewn state than an^ other Greek gold preTioua to the nsae 
of the celebrated Philipe— a ftct aitetted bj the Bumerous ionitBtions of them hj 
other states, as. was afterwards the case with the Philips* This sort of imitation 
of the coins of one state by another, has its analogy in modem, or rather 
mediasral Enrope, the gold, florins, taking their name from Florence, the first 
•i^ of modens Europe to issue gold in qtiantit}^ haTing been copied by many 
other states, not only in name but even in the device of the Florentine lily, 
their principal type. 
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specimens preserved) four grains short of the weight of the 
Attic didrachm, being only about 128 grains instead of 132 ; 
and the exchange with Athens proves gold, saj about 400 s.c, 
to have been a little more than ten tunes the value of silver. 
The value of the Daric in oiur money is about IQs. Sd. 
Barthelemy states that they are twenty-three karats (|f ths) 
fine, if so, they are ^^^th finer than our gold. The stater 
of Fhocea was also in circulation in the fifbh and fourth 
centuries before Christ ; but being of baser metal than the 
Cyzicene, or Daric, it never circulated so widely, and fell 
earlier into discredit. 

It has been seen that the gold attributed to Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia, the gold of Cyzicus, and the Darics, formed 
the principsil gold circulation in Greece Proper prior to the 
time of Philip of Macedon. But the Sicilians, especially the 
Syracusans, had a gold coinage as early, if not earlier, than 
4i)0 B.C., as had also some of the cities of Southern Italy 
(Magna GrsBcia), among which the gold coins of Tarentum 
may be cited as the most plentiful, and the most remarkable 
for their beauty. For while the primitive gold coinages of the 
Greek colonies in Asia are more remarkable for their curious 
antique workmanship, the gold of Sicily and Magna G-rsecia, 
most of which belong to the finest period of the monetary, art 
among the Greeks, is celebrated for its fine workmanship ; 
but it is rivalled by cotemporary gold of the Spartan colony 
of Gyrene in Africa, and by the late gold of some Greek 
cities in Asia, especially that of Clazomene. 



THE GOLD COINAGE OP PHILIP II. OP MACEDOK, ALEXANDEB 
THE GEEAT, AJH) OTHEB GREEK DYNASTIES. 

The gold of Philip II., issued in large quantities from 
his Thessalian mines, soon* nearly superseded all other gold 
coin, and became so celebrated for its full weight and 
purity, and so extensively known from its abundance, that it 
was immediately copied in Sicily, with the addition sometimes 
of a national type, or symbol, to distinguish it, and afterwards 
by other Greek states, and even by barbaric nations for 

* See coins of the Kings of Macedon. 
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centuries after the time of Philip ; still, however, bearing the 
original name which these staters soon acquired, of Philips. 
Some of these coins remained in circulation in remote 
provinces bordering on Asia and Europe to times very near 
to our own. The staters of Philip II. were coiaed according 
to the Attic standard of about sixty-six grains to the 
drachm, though the old Macedonian standard resembling 
that of JEgiaa, but still heavier, was continued in the 
silver coiuage till the reign of Alexander the G-reat, when the 
Attic standard was adopted for that metal also. The ancient 
standard of Macedonia mav be taken at 108 graias to the 
drachm, which perhaps was the same originally as that of 
JEgina, derived through Phidon of Argos, and which in 
inland Macedonia, remained uninfluenced by the innovations 
of active commerce, while in the commercial island of iEgiua 
the decrease from ninety-six to eighty-two grains subse- 
quently took place ; after which the coinage of that island 
assumed the firm standard from which it did not again depart. 

The Ptolemies, in establishing their sway in Egypt after 
the death of Alexander the Great, adopted the ancient 
Macedonian standard for their money — a fiact to be spoken 
of hereafter. 

Alexander coined gold after the same standard as his father 
Philip, and the quantity minted in Asia was enormous, 
nearly all the Darics and other staters being recoined in the 
Alexandrian form.* 

The gold staters of Philip and Alexander were of the 
highest purity ; in fact, without alloy. The mere particle of 
silver which they contain being considered present merely 
because it could not be separated ; therefore, as containing 
133 grains of fine gold, while our sovereign contains 123 
grains 22 carats (or -f^ths) fine, the stater of these rei^s 
is equal to IZ. Ss, 6d, of our money ; but calculated according 
to its relative value in silver at the time, (namelv, twenty 
drachms,) it is only worth 16*. 3^., gold having been less 
valuable in proportion to silver then than now. 

Of the successors of Alexander, Lysimachus, who obtained 
possession of the Thracian and Thessalian goldmines, issued 

• For tjpes of gold of Alexander and Philip, see coins of the Macedonian 
Dynasty. 
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the greatest quaatitj of gold money, — ^thst of LyBinuu^itB 
Btill existing in grent alnmdaiiee, md ooeasionally^ in large 
pieoes, e^en of the weight oi eight or ten draduna. The 
octodrachms, or eight-cbrachm pieces, of the Ptolemies are 
cdebrated and well-known ; and being coined according to 
the ancient Macedonian stondasHi, w^^e long a puzzle to 
numismatifitB as to weight and denomination. Oulj a few 
nearly unique gold coins occur in the money of Syria and 
in the d}'naBty of the Seleocid®, and the same may be said of 
the Parthian ooinage of the Arsacidse, tiU the rerolution 
of Ardishir, who established the Persian suprema^, after 
which gold was coined in accordance with the weight of the 
Soman aureus. 

In the mean time some of l^e lesser Ghreek dynasties in 
Asia had coined gold, such as the Kings of Pontus, <^ 
Pergamus, of Bythynia, and also the Sicilian family of Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, where the Attic standard had been 
adopted for the gold coinage. The gold coinage of the 
Kings of the Cimmerian Bosphorus belongs pexhaps more to 
the Boman than the Greek period. 



GBESK OOnre OT EI.ECTmiTM. 

The metal termed by the ancients electrum is a misfcoie 
of gold and silver, which is of a pale straw colour, instead 
of the rich deep yeQow of pure gold. The earliest known 
coins of tte metal are among those now attributed to 
Sardis in Lydia^ the metal of whi(^ is supposed to have 
been a natural amalgam, found in the sands of the Pactatoa, 
which flowed near the Sardian capital; and probably in 
other places also, as later Greek coins, both aotonomcHiis and 
regal, are kifeown of this metal. At a late period it was 
artificially imitated, and Pliny mentions in detail the 
relative propartians of g(M. and silver made use of, which was 
BometimeB a fifUi, imd oceasionaUy even a third of silver. 
These mre SicaliaaL «oiiis of Agathoeles iBi this metal, c^ the 
kings of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and abo of the GituUsh 
and British chieftains or princes, provtoixs to ikn. Boman 
invasion. 
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OP THE <5REfiK SILVER COINS, THEIR WEIGHTS, 

AND TALUES. 



SILTES COINAGES OiF THE JSaiNETAN STANDAfiD. 

I have in thw work accepted the theory that the Greek 
silver coinage was copied from the 'gold ones of Lydia and 
Hellenic Asia, and that the weights and values adopted 
were also founded on the Asiatic ones. 

The earliest Greek silver, that of Mgma,, appears, as 
stated in the previous chapter, to have corresponded with 
the earliest gold of Asia, especially that of Cyzicus. * 

The largest silver coin of the -ZEginetans appears to have 
been the didrachm, t or piece of two drachms, weighing 
from 182 to 196 grains, but thev had the triobolus or half 
^hrachma, the diobohis, or piece of two obols, which were the 
third of a drachma — obols, and, even hidf obols, all of 
silver. 

The foUowing is a Table of their proportion aild value : — 



Wdgbt. 
Gts. 


Value in Modexa 

Money. 
*. A /. 


iOM 8 


1 1 1 0-583 


2 1 1 Oboi . 16 


1 2 1 1-116 


4 1 2 1 1 Diobolios . . . ) 32 


1 4 2-33 


« 1 3 1 1^ 1 1 TnoboluB . . . . | 48 


6 1 2-5 


12 6 1 ^ 2 1 Drachma 96 


1 1 1 8 


84 1 12 6 ( 4 1 2 1 1 Didrachm . . | 192 


2| 8| 2 



It wfll be seen by the above table that ike drachma 
divided into fleventy;two half obols, forms the odgiaud tyipe 
ii|)on which our shillings and pesinies would seem to be 
fbuBded, thoi^ the Boman iSeiiftriiis, derived from the 



* Mr. MiUingiQ, a freafc an^ority, a|i|>eni to eooiider the itaften of Gyzicas 
among the earliest, if aofc themselves the earliest, 4^ all gold eein. 

t The tridrachm or piece of three drachms, the tetradrachm or pieoe of 
Ibar drachms, and the decadrachm or piece of ten drachms, are rarely found in 
the early coinages, except in the Macedonian series. 
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Greek drachma, is their more immediate parent, and yet not 
80 like, the divisions of the Denarius being decimal. 

This standard, the .£ginetan, was adopted in many 
Grecian states, perhaps all originally, even where no coins 
exist to prove it. The Macedonian standard was evidently- 
founded upon it,* and it was firmly established in Boeotia, 
where coins of exceedingly early character are found, the 
earliest having nothing to distinguish their place of mintage 
but the well known national device, the buckler. But after- 
wards they have the initial letter of the capital, Thebes, e. 

On the earliest coins this character is written . t^ 
next 



then 

and lastly • ^y 

After these, the next Boeotian series appear to be those with 
the first three letters of Thebes, ®eb. After this period the 
weight of the original standard falls off in the Boeotian 
coinage, eventually to the amount of sixteen grains. In 
other countries where this standard was adopted, it seems 
to have been a little b'ghter than in ^giua and Boeotia, 
with the sole exception of Macedonia. In Argos, where it 
appears to have been adopted by Phidon, the oldest coins 
give ninety grains to a drachma, later ones from seventy 
to eighty ; but a solitary gold coin of Argos, perhaps the 
best test of the really accepted standard, as being more 
carefully adjudged, gives ninety-nine grains to the drachma : 
the iBginetan silver standard is found, though slightly 
depreciated, in Naxus, Crete, Samos, Seriphus, Teos, 
Phocea, Abydos, and at Hemera, in Sicily, and B*hegium 
and Tarentum in Magna Grsecia. But at these last mentioned 
places the .^ginetan standard was slightly depreciated, and it 
was surpassed in weight, as stated, by that established inMace- 
donia, which mav be taken at 108 grains to the drachma. 

The Macedonian drachma of 108 grains was no doubt the 
original .£ginetan, before its early depreciation, and which in 
fact it ought to be, according to theory, and in accordance 

* See preceding pages on weights of Greek gold. 
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with Yarious talents, and other moneys of account, mentioned 
by ancient authors. Some Thracian tribes, near the cele- 
brated silver mines, appear to have coined mone]^ at least as 
early as the time of Alexander I. of Macedonia, or about 
600 B. c, and these coins resembling those of Macedonia, 
and bearing sometimes the remarkable inscription in full, 
FeXas PaaiKevs Hbavav, " Gelas, king of the Edonians," the 
earliest example of the title of kings being assumed upon a 
coin — ^the famous one of Alexander I. of Macedonia having 
simply the name : these coins give from 105 to 107 grains to 
the drachm, as do the earliest and famous CistophorsB* or silver 
tetradrachms of Rhodes, afterwards current throughout all 
Asia Minor. 

SILYEB COIlfAGES OP THE ATTIC STANDABB. 

The oldest Attic coins known are of the standard 
established by Solon ; they may be half a century older 
than the coins of Alexander I. of Macedon, — ^the Solonian 
standard having »been finally settled perhaps about 650 or 
540 B.C. In speaking of the Greek gold, 1 have supposed 
the reform of the Attic standard, which then took place, to 
have been founded upon the then existing state of the 
principal Asiatic gold standard, which in its earlier period 
I suppose to have formed the basis of the -^ginetan standard. 
This reformed standard of Athens gave t56 grains and a 
fraction to the drachm, a standard ever after scrupulously 
observed by the Athenians till they lost their independence. 
The weights were kept with great' care at Athens, the standards 
or models (cDjKcb/iaTa) being deposited in the Acropolis. This 
scrupulous attention soon caused the Athenian money to 
hold a very high rank, and to be freely current with all 
nations trading with the Greeks ; which may account for the 
immense variety of minor typesf on the Athenian coinage, 
frequently, no doubt, the types of cities and states where the 
Athenian coin was received as equal to the national money. 

The following table will show the Athenian standard better 
than verbal description. The mina and the talent were not 
money in coins, but nominal weights, by which large sums 
were computed. 

* See popular names of coins. 

i* To be referred to again in the chapter on Types. ^ 

O 
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Table of tlie Attic Silver Weights, in Avoiixhipoit Weight, 





lb. 


OSS. 1 


gr». 


1 Obol 




1 


11-08 


6 1 1 Drachma 




1 


66-5 


«00 1 100 1 Mina 




15 


88-76 


86000 1 6000 60 1 Talent . . 


56 


15t| 


100-82 



There were double, treble, and quadraple obols, and also 
minute subdivisiong of the obolus, coined specimens of each 
of which are still in existence, notwithstandmg their extreme 
minuteness; they are supposed to have been issued to 
replace an attempted coinage of small copper, which was 
called in in the year 392 B.C. ; a measure arising probably 
from the pride taken by the Athenians in the acknowledgett 
high purity of their silver coin. 

The following table will exhibit the yarious names and 
wdghta of this minute silver coinage :- . 



lb. 1 oz. gn. 


J Obol II 2i 


2 1 i Obol 1 5i 


4 1 2 1 Obol 11 


8 1 4 2 1 Dlobolus . . • . | I | 22 


12 1 6 t 3 14 1 Triobolus . . | 33 


16 8 4 2 1 Tetrobolus . . . | 44 



The coinage in silver of these minute sub-divisions of the 
obolus arose probably, as suggested, fix)m the repugnance 
of the Athenians to coin in copper, every attempt to coin 
in that metal having met with the greatest opposition from 
all classes of eminent men, from politicians to poets, the 
details of which will find their place in the remarks devoted 
to Greek copper coins. 

It would be impossible in the space of this work to enter 
into a minute description of the slight differences of the silver 
coia of different Greek states, but I may, in dismissing the 
subject, state, that although in Sicily, most of the later silver 
is coined upon the Ath^an standard, other pieces are 
coined to agree with the copper standard of the litra or 
monetary j^otmd existing in that island, to be mentioned 
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in another place. The piece of the weight of ten Mgmebasn 
obols^ sometimes termed the Corinthian stater, may be 
considered perhaps the general silyer standard of Sicily: 
and this piece is also in. correspondence with the natiye 
copper standard, and represents ten liirce, being called a 
decalitron; the larger SicUian pieces, commonly called Sieiliaii 
medallions, are considered decadrachms, but perhaps more 
properly, pentecontalitrcB, or pieces of fifty litrae. A deea^ 
arachm, or ten-drachm piece, would be worth sisty Attic 
obols, instead of fifty ; but these obols are jEgiaetan, instead 
of Attie, which would make these pieces represent m<»e 
nearly twelve Attic drachms than ten. But enough has been 
said to show that these intricacies cannot be entered on in 
a work of this extent, aad as regards the Sicilian coinage, it 
will be sufficient to remark that it is difficult on looking at a 
Sicilian coiu to say to what standard or scale it belongs \ 
a coin of about the size of a didrachm, for iustance, might 
be called a didrachma, or perhaps more properly, adecahtron, 
worth ten obols of -^gina, which appears to have been, in 
accordance with the piece, called the Corinthian stater, or 
didrachm, of that value, which may in short be considered 
as tha principal standard, and as forming the bulk of the 
Sicilian silver money. 

or THE GBEEE COINAGE OP COPPEB. 

In describing the coins of various Greek states, I have 
altogether avoided giving specimens of copper, as it was 
adopted at a much later period than silver or gold ; and 
though it eventually came into common use in many 
Greek states as a subordinate coin, it never became among 
the Greeks the national standard, as it was in Borne,* 
where its description will, of course, form the prominent 
feature in the chapters devoted to that subject. In the* 
Greek series, the earliest copper is supposed to have been 
issued in Macedonia, by the King JEropus, about the year 
397 B.C. The attempt to introduce a copper couia^ in 
Athens may have preceded it, though no specimens oi such 
an issue are in existence. The firi£ recorded attempt took 

* And, perhaps, originally in SkUj. 

o 2 
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place to repair in some measure, with a small and poor 
usue of copper, the drain unon the treasury which had 
taken place m consequence of the ruinous expenditure caused 
by the Peloponnesian war. The orator Dionysius, who de- 
fended the project, became so unpopular in consequence, that 
he received the epithet of the -^ brazen orator," or (6 xaXxovf) 
the man of brass. Salmasius alludes to this brass or copper 
coinage, when he states that brass was minted hy the 
Athenians in the Archonship of Callias, in the 81st Olympiad. 
There is eyidence that this coinage was called in in the year 
392 B.C., and the minute silver pieces mentioned at page 193 
were no doubt issued to replace it. Small copper pieces 
were, however, soon issued again, as it would seem, for we 
find mention of them in various places. These copper 
pieces soon acquired, like the silver and gold before them, 
a name founded on the metal of which they were composed, 
and were kno^ii as x^f^"^^ ^^^ x''^'^^'^} signifying copper 
money, from xoXjcor , copper. The principal coin of the series 
were called a x^^°^^ (chalcous), signifying a piece of 
copper. These copper coins were fractional parts of the 
obolus, two of them going to the quarter obolus of silver ; 
thus the copper chalcus was the eighth of a silver obolus. 
Pollux mentions another copper coin, of an early age, 
called collybus (koXXv/So^) ; but as that term signified 
generally, "changing money," collybus may be simply 
another name for any small copper money, just as our modem 
pattern farthings oi the time of Cromwell, were inscribed 
with " convenient change." That the chalcus was despised 
in countries long accustomed to an exclusively silver coinage, 
we may gather from a passage in Demosthenes, who speaks 
of a worthless thing as not worth a chalcus, just as we 
might say, not worth a brass button. 

At a later period, perhaps about 200 B.C., obols of copper 
were coined, which were at first as large as the Eoman first 
brass, or our large penny of George III. About 185 B.C. 
^e find Ptolemy Epiphanos, King of Egypt, paying several 
talents all in copper money.* In later times the chalcus 

* The copper of the Ptolemies is of a yery peculiar character, the pieces 
being of lai^e size, nearly three times as bulky as our laige penny of 
the reign of George III., the homed head of Jupiter Ammon on the obyerKy 
and the Ptolemaic eagle on the reverse. 
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was subdivided into lepta, of which Combe gives eight to the 
chaJcus ; and there were also, he says, the dilepton, or double 
lepton, and the tetralepton, or piece of four lepta, which last 
was sometimes termed a hemichalcus, or half-chalcus. The 
Athenian examples of the dilepton may sometimes be distin- 
guished, according to the same authority, by their beariner 
two owls for device, or types, or sometimes two owls with 
one head; perhaps it may eventually be found that the 
single lepton is distinguished by a single owl; the dilepton 
by two owls with one head, and the tetralepton two distinct 
owls. 

Sccde shomng the relative Proportions of the Lepton, the Chcdcus, 

artd the OboL 



Lepton. 


2 


1 

i 


1 


Dilepton. 




4 


2 


1 


Tetralepton. 




8 


1 


4 


2 


1 Chalcus. 


64 


1 


32 


1 16 


8 


1 Obol. 



Among the regal coinages issued by the successors of 
Alexander in Syria and Macedonia, and also by the Sicilian 
princes, the obol and half-obol became the most common 
copper money, some of them being very fine coins. 

On the formation of all these, and other regions, into 
Soman provinces, they were deprived of the right of striking 
silver or gold money, with the exception of a few favoured 
cities, such as Antioch, Damascus, Smyrna, Alexandria ; and 
the Greek copper struck under the dominion of Eome was 
made to accord in most instances with the standard weights 
or values of the Soman coinage, though the Grreek names 
as that of the obolus, &c., were often retained. After this 
epoch, the G-reek coinage was no longer worthy of its early 
celebrity, but some account of it will find its place in the 
description of coinage of the Soman empire. 

I have not particularised the copper of Sicily, in the 
foregoing sketch of Greek copper, respecting which, and 
that of Magna Graecia, I must say a few words before I 
close these brief remarks on the subject. It would appear 
that in Sicilv, as in Italy, copper formed the first monetary 
standard ; tne unit of whicn, was in Sicily termed litray 
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firom which term it is supposed that the Soman librae 
or pound, was originallj derived. It clearly appears that 
copper preceded silver as a rude currency in Sicily, or it 
would not have been computed by such large measure as ihe 
pound weight; while in G-reeoe, where it was introduced 
after the silver, it only appeared as representing small sub- 
divisions of the lowest silver coin. Temesia exported copper 
as early as Homer's time, and it was found plentifully in 
Hetruria and Campania. It is to be inferred from these 
£u;ts and others, that the Italians and Sicilians had 
established a copper currency as a medium of exchange 
before the arrival of the Grreek colonists; but one most pro- 
bablv passing by weight, and not by iale, (See pages 7, 8.) 

The system of monetary weights in copper in these 
countries appears to have been founded upon the pound 
weight, as the imit ; which was, according to Aristotle, 
in his "Polity of the Agrigentines," the Htra of the 
Sicilians, and the libra of the Italians, and of the value of 
an ^ginetan obolus. This pound was subdivided into twelve 
ounces, or oungkia {pvyMo), of the Sicilians, and uncia of the 
Italians, — each ounce, according to Aristotle, in his *' Polity 
of the HimsDrians," being of the value of one chalcus ; but 
as the chalcus was only one-eighth, and not one-twelftH of 
the obol, this statement must be received with caution, as 
some peculiar chalcus must be alluded to, probably the Attic, 
twelve of which would approximate in value to eight of ^Egina. 
But the connexion of the Italian libra of copper, and the 
Greek obol of silver, is one of the most intricate subjects in 
iiie whole range of metrology, and the student must be 
referred to the learned treatises of Professor Bockh, and 
others who have treated the subject in all its details. It 
will be sufficient to state here, that early Sicilian copper now 
exists, founded upon the uncial system, i^hich, as I sliall 
have to notice it in the origin of the Boman coinage, I need 
not describe here. 

Various modifications of scale and weight were resorted 
to in order to bring a system founded on the libra and 
uncia, into accordance with that of the G-reeks, founded on 
the drachma and obol ; which received further complication 
from the necessity of having regard both to the JEginetan and 
Attic standards, both of which were used by different colonies; 
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while in some the two prerailed, in modified forms, in the 
same coloijy ; as at Syracuse, for instance, founded by the 
Corinthians, who, in their early coinages, followed the 
^ginetan scale, and afterwards partially adopted the 
Athenian. 

The fine Sicilian copper coins of a later period, those of 
Hiero II., and his family, for instance, are probably half- 
Htr© ; reduced, of course, in weight from the earlier standard, 
or they Vould weigh half a poimd. But as the silver became 
more abundant in countries where a copper coinage had 
previously existed, the copper pieces corresponding with the 
value of a given piece of silver, rapidly decreased in weight, 
the rarer silver coin having been at first over-valued :— with 
reference to copper, and, as the silver had obtained a wider cir- 
culation and firmer footing than the copper, it was the copper 
standard of weight that gave way rather than the silver. 

In Magna Grrflecia, about the time of the coins of Hiero 
of Sicily, and after all the Greek colonies of that part of 
Italy had sunk under Eoman influence, the uncial system 
began to predominate over that of the obol and drachma, 
and vast quantities of copper coins of the different portions 
of the Eoman pound were issued in the different states ; 
these have most commonly the head of a deity on the 
obverse, and a Biga or Quadriga on the reverse, and they 
are marked by a certain number of semiglobular dots to 
denote the number of ounces they represent, which will 
be spoken of more in detail in treating of the early Boman 
coinage. (See also page 66.) 

CONCLUDING SITMMABT OP THE WEIGHTS AND TALTJE 

OF GEEEK COINS. 

After having enumerated such details of the subject as 
my space will allow, the origin and character of the weights 
relatmg both to gold, silver, and copper money may be thus 
briefly summed up. First, the old Q-reek term raKaprov^ a 
talent, as used by Homer, simply signified weight, and the 
oriental term fipa* a mina, was of a subsequent adoption, and 

* The term fwa, a mina, U of Semitic origin, and more especially of the 
Chaldee dialect, and the word mcmeh ezpreefles numher or fn£<i8ure, in ita 
widest sense ; tekd or shekel heing the proper word for weighty firom which 
the name 6f the chief Hehrew coin is derived. 
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marks the introduction of an oriental standard, that most 
prohahly of the ChaldsBans of Bahylon ; the oldest Greek 
standard of weight, the ^ginetan, being nearlj identical 
with the Babylonian. 

The Babylonian talent here alluded to appears to have 
been modified in the East at a particular time, and to have 
been superseded to a great extent by that called by the 
Greeks the Euboic, from having been introduced to them 
through the medium of the active commerce of the Euboeans. 
This modified talent appears to have been adopted by the 
Athenians, at a time when the older talent still prevailed in 
the greater part of Greece, through the influence of the 
commercial power of ^gina. The progressive Athenians 
appear to have again modified their standard in the time of 
Solon, and I have supposed, in my remarks on that event, 
that he followed some subsequent modification of the eastern 
standard, rather than that he invented a standard of his 
own, but in this supposition I do not attempt to interfere 
with the intricate statements and conclusions of Bockh, 
Miiller, Ac. which the more advanced student will refer to for 
himself, nor attempt to explain whether the correspondence 
of one standard with another was accidental, or the result 
of special arrangement; though it would seem plausibla 
that Solon should have adjusted the new Attic standard, as 
Bugg^sted by these great authorities, so as to leave it in 
the easily calculated proportion of three to five to the 
-^ginetan,* which it could not hope at once to supersede. 

By this condensed view of the subject the student may 
form a general idea of the nature of the differences existing 
between difierent Greek standards of weight, t without 
going through a long and elaborate list of all the different 
talents that existed, either simultaneously or successively, 
all of which were, as it appears to me, simply progressive 
transitions, in which it was sought to adjust more accu- 
rately and conveniently the relative proportions of value 
between coin and merchandise, whether natural produce 
or manufactured. 

* The weights and values of each proportion of the Attic and< MgineUai 
coins are given in a former part of this chapter. 

i* I have not, in a work exclusively devoted to coins, referred to other 
scales of weight, relating to merchandise, &c., known as commercial talents. 
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In this view I have supposed that in the origin of a 
metallic currency, when its true character as a system of 
counters was imperfectly imderstood, it would take more coin 
to purchase resd produce than it would when the character 
of a circulating medium became better known ; thus, sup- 
posing that at first certain gold pieces were so regulated in 
weight, that each should represent the value of an ox of 
average quality, and that such pieces, becoming better 
appreciated, more than an ox might be obtained for one ; 
then, some such remodelling of the standard would become 
advisable, as the following : supposing each pound weight 
of gold to have been originally coined into fifty gold pieces, 
the subsequent coinage of the same quantity into sixty-two 
and a half gold pieces, would bring each single piece more 
nearly into its original relation with the value of the ox. A 
process analogous to this would continue in action, slowly of 
course for a long period, until, by a sufficient supply of the 
circulating medium, and its more correct appreciation, the 
relative values of money and produce had found their level. 
But the active monetary reforms of some districts, and the 
inertness of others, would eventually produce a multitude of 
conflicting scales, the intricate relations of which between 
each other is most difficult to determine at the present 
day; and the complication is farther increased by the 
occasional arbitrary return to older standards under peculiar 
circumstances: such for instance as that of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty of Egypt to the ancient Macedonian standard of a 
particul^j* epoch. Such returns have generally been the 
arbitrary acts of princes, for some political purpose, and in 
the case of the usurper Ptolemy, it is easy to see that the 
re-adoption of many of the ancient regal forms of Macedonian 
government was of advantage in giving an air of antique and 
national Macedonian legality to his assumption of power in 
Egypt. In other cases sowreigns have sought popularity 
by the issue of coin adjusted to some ancient and heavier 
standard, while still bearing the same name as the lighter coin 
superseded by them, which, though apparently benefitting 
the people, would have no more real effect than if an English 
sovereign should mint none but double guineas, calling them 
guineas, for which, nevertheless, twice the quantity of silver, 
or other equivalent, as was given for the smaller pieces, would 
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eyentuallj have to be given for those of double their weight ; 
for no arbitrary innova^ons can permanently alter the natural 
course of relative values, depencung as they do upon relations 
too intricate, too numerous, and too wide spread to be driven 
fipom their course by individual caprice, however powerfully 
aided by government regulations, and enforced by might or 
rights that is, by despotic force, or despotic law. 

In considering the value of ancient money with reference 
to our own — as when we say that a gold stater of Philip II. 
is worth IZ. 8«. 6<^., according to the present or recent value 
of gold, we cannot infer that such was its absolute value 
at the time of its issue, which we cannot arrive at without 
being very fully informed as to the quantity of real wealth, 
in manufactured or natural produce, or labour, which it would 
purchase — ^a subject not within the range of the present 
work. * 



• THE POPULAR NAMES OP ANCIENT GREEK COINS. 

Silver money was commonly spoken of as afyyvpiov 
(argyrion), from the Ghreek word argyros (silver), just as 
the French call all money de V argent; their national 
standard being also silver. Grold money was spoken of as 
chrysion (xpva-iov), from chrysos (xpvo-oy), gold ; and copper 
money was designated chalcyon (xakKiop), from chalcos 
(xaXicoj), copper — much as our vulgar term coppers expressed 
the pence and halfpence of that metal long after it was first 
introduced in the modem coinage of this country. 

But these are only general terms, in addition to which 
ancient Greek coins bore many well-known names founded 
upon the types they bore, or the name of the place or 
person by whom they were issued. 

GREEK COINS NAM:EI) AETER THEIR TYPES. 

The coins of Athens were sometimes called owls, from 
their well-known type ; upon which appellation the anecdote 

* Jacobs^! '* History of the Precious Metals** affords much Tsloable 
information on this subject. 
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of the Atheman miser is related, who was said to bave 
swarms of owls roosting in. the roof of his house — Tnone^ 
<K)ncealed there being perfectly tinderstood by the term 
owls. The Athenian coins received also the name of 
Kopri (the maiden), from the head of Minerva on the obverse, 
a name given also to coins of other places bearing the 
same type. The Persian staters were known as archers 
(sagittarii), from the figure of a Persian archer, which was at 
fa*8t the only type, and hence it was said that Agesilaus was 
beaten by 30,000 archers, when it was meant to be insinuated 
that he had been induced to withdraw from the alliance of 
the enemies of Persia by a bribe of 30,000 gold Darics. 

The well-known and widely-spread coins of jEgina were 
<^ed tortoises, from their invariable type, and the tetra- 
drachms of Ehodes, afterwards imitated and circulated 
widelyl^by several cities of Asia Minor, were called Oistophori, 
from the cista, or sacred chest or casket of Bacchus. 

GEEEK COINS NAMED AFTEE THE STATE BY WHICH 

THET WEBE ISSUED. 

Coins of very general ciroulation were known by the name 
of the place where they were minted — as the celebrated 
gold staters of Cyzicus so frequently mentioned by ancient 
authors were known as Gyaicenes, which, as they continued 
to be issued tiU the close of the Eoman empire, conveyed the 
name to an early coin of Venice made in imitation of the 
&mous zechino, or sequin. There are several other less 
celebrated examples which it would be useless to enumerate, 
tut I may mention that the coins of -Slgina were sometimes 
termed JE^nai. 

GEEEK COINS NAMED AETEE PEINOES EIEST ISSUING 
THEM, OE VTHOSE POETEAITS THET BOEE. 

The earliest examples are the gold staters of Croesus, 
King of Lydia, by some supposed to be the gold pieces with 
the fore parts of a buU and lion for type, described at page 
12. The well-known Darics received their name n*om 
Darius Hystaspes (see pages 12 and 14), and there is the 
apiavdiKov vofUfTfiay supposed by some to be the silver Darics 
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• 

coined by the Persian governor Aiyandes in Egypt. The 
coins minted in Sicily from the golden crown, weighing 
one hundred talents,* presented by the Carthaginians to 
Damai*ete, the wife of Gelo I., who had been the mtsans of 

?rocuring them an honourable peace, received the name of 
Jamaretion, and in Sicily there were also the <i>iKumjbiov vofua-fioy 
named after Philistes, Queen of Hiero II., which bear a 
very exquisitely executed veiled portrait of the Queen in 
the style of the well-known Greco-Egyptian coins of Arsinoe 
and Berenice. The Ftolmaici were the Egyptian coins of 
the Ptolemies. But the most celebrated Greek coins, 
named afber the original issuer, are undoubtedly the Philips, 
so named as previously stated, after Philip II. of Macedon, 
who, for the first lime in European Greece, issued gold in 
large quantities, coined from the gold mines of Orenides, in 
Thessaly, which are said to have yielded in modem money 
2,880,000?. a-year. The pieces, whether double or single 
staters, coined in Asia in such large quantities by his son 
Alexander the Great, were also known as Alexanders 
(Alexandrini), just in the manner that in modem times we 
have had our Jacobuses, Louis cTors, and Napoleons, 

These coins were also known by the names referring 
to their respective weights, as drachma, obolus, &c. — as we 
find them generallv so described by most ancient authors 
when speaking of small sums; larger amounts being 
invariably expressed in terms of account, as talent, mina, &c. 

* These were doubtless the small Sicilian talent, which applied especially 
to gold. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TYPES, MINOE TYPES, AND COUNTEBMARKS OP GREEK COINS- 
AUTONOMOUS AND REGAL. 

The term type^ from the Latin typns and the Greek rvTroj 
(typos), properly means a blow, and by extension the effect 
of a blow; thus the device impressed on the coin by the 
blow of a hammer on the cuneus* or wedge bearing the 
matrix or die, is termed a type. A cameo was also termed a 
type, but most probably as resembling the impression on a 
coin, in its degree of relief, &c. Cicero, in his letters to 
Atticus, commissions his friend to procure certain tyjpi for 
him, to work into the plastering of his atrium^ from which it 
would seem that the term eventually included reliefs of any 
kind, those of different descriptions being expressed by such 
compounds as dyrcrvTroy, the copy or impress from a type ; 
'kvnmo^^ a sunken pattern, or mtaglio ; while eKTimos expressed 
more particularly a high relief, as distinct from a low relief. 
The term type may therefore be considered to express, 
generally, anything which is an exact facsimile or copy of 
another, and so is extremely appropriate to the devices on 
coins received in exact facsimile from a die. 

The types found on Greek coins afford us an immense 
number of representations, which communicate to us, with 
curious accuracy, the nature and form of a host of objects 
consecrated to various divinities, the most generally acknow- 
ledged attributes of those divinities, and the peculiarities of 
their worship, as well as a vast number of objects connected 
with the history, the sciences, and the arts of ancient 
nations. , 

The earliest Greek or Lydian money, as described in 
Chapter II. only exhibits a type on one side, the other being 
occupied by a rough indent caused by the punch which 

* See Chap, zi., page 10. 
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Berved to drive the metal into the die ; but at a later period, 
as the arts and commerce extended their domain, not only 
were means found to impress a type on both sides of the 
coin, but each principal type was accompanied by a number 
of smaller ones, as oeautifully executed, notwithstanding 
their minute size, as the larger and principal types. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE TYPES OF 

GREEK COINS. 



TYPES OP THE PXB8T PEBI0I). 

The great variety of types found on Greek coins is parfclj 
owing to the circumstance that the right of coinage among 
the Greeks belonged to every free city * in a state, and not 
to the capital alone. Thus, in Macedonia, up to the time of 
Philip IL, many cities continued to strike money with their 
own peculiar types, though the coin issued by the prince 
himself circulated throughout the country ; and so nighly 
prized was this privilege by Grecian citizens, that afW the 
total subjection of every great state both in Europe and 
Asia to the power of Eome, still the right of striking their 
own money waa continued to mauy powerful cities, even to 
a late period of the empire. 

The earliest types of the coinage of the oldest Greek 
states and colonies appear generally to relate to the founda- 
tion of the state, the site chosen, or the nature of the soU ; 
generally expressed by some suitable symbol, which was 
made sacred to the tutelar deity of the people. 

That a symbol thus rendered sacred should have been 
deemed the most proper image to impress upon a coin, like 
a national seal, as a guarantee of its puriW and weight, is 
easily understood, and the more so as this iaea of expressing 
a guarantee by the act of sealing is of the highest antiquity, 
sealing haviag been used as an act of solemnisation of a 
compact long before coins were known. 

* See ^ AutoBomow Coins,'* ebap. zr., page 181. 
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The t3rpes of early Greek coins, therefore, afford us a most 
interestmg series of symbols connected with the foundation 
and early history of senreral Greek states, of which no other 
record remains, and the study of them was commenced nearly 
as early as the time of the reyiyal of learning in the fifbeenth 
century. 

It was thought by some that such types as the bunch of 
grapes on the coins of Myconos, and the ear of wheat on 
those of Metapontum, had only reference to the products of 
the soil, while others insisted that they were purely religious ; 
but more recent investigation has shown that they partake of 
both characters, for the adoption of a divinity and the dedi- 
cation of certaia things as oDJects of sacrifice in the worship 
of that divinity frequently depended upon the products of the 
soil or the geographical character of the locality. Thus, it is 
well known that it was usual to pay divine honours to adjacent 
rivers, as causes of fertility, <&c., as is shown by the frequent 
occurrence of the name of river deities on coins. A newly 
formed city not un&equently received its name from that of 
the stream or some opject connected with it, as at Selinus, 
in Sicily, where the stream is still covered with the water- 
parsley plant, called by the Greeks o-cXivop (selinon), which 
gave its name to the city, and became, no doubt, an offering 
to the presiding deiiy, and, as such, the sacred emblem by 
which the people of Selinus sealed or stamped the public 
money.* The river Adbeloiis, in Acamania, represented by 
a humau-headed bull, is a fine example of the personification 
and worship of rivers, as also the types of the cities of Gelas, 
NeapoHs, &c., no doubt copied from this ; as well as the 
frequently occurring type of the bull, generally svmbolising 
a river. Seaport towns frequently adopted marine objects 
for the national symbol, and from causes analogous to the 
one detailed above, as the dolphin of Syracuse, the seal 
of Fhocea, the tortoise of .£gma, and the cuttle-fish and 
cockle-sheU of other places. 

Some types of the nature of that of Selinus, are such as 
have been termed by early numismatists ^ speaking ti/pes," 
by whom they were considered a sort of pan upon the 

* See description of Plate IV. for an account of several early types of Greek 
coins. 
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name of the state, a display of smfdl wit which such a people 
as the G-reeks do not appear at aU. likely to have displayed 
upon a matter so serious as the national coinage. Some 
writers, however, still persist in this viewof the matter, and cite 
the medi»yal coins of the Spanish city of G^ranada, upon which 
the fruit of the granatay or pomegranate, appears as the type, 
which, even should it be provea in that case to be a mere 
pun, would be no proof that the early Greeks condescended 
to similar ^euor d* esprit ; for modem coins and medals afford 
numerous examples of such sorry attempts at wit as could 
never enter into the more severe tastes of the ancients. For 
instance, on what ancient medal could such a puerile and 
yet profane conceit as the following be found : — Pope 
Urban YIII., on repairing certain roads, caused a medal 
to be struck with the inscription, '^ Blessed are they who 
keep my ways" (BEAT! QUI CUSTODIUNT VI AS ME AS). 
Nevertheless, though the idea of speaking types as intentional 
puns must be abandoned, yet it will be interesting to refer 
to a few of the most striking examples of this class of type. 
That of the coinage of Ehodes is among the most frequently 
cited, a flower of the rose being the type, which flower bears 
the same name as the island (pobov) ; but as the rose is remark- 
ably abundant in that island, and sacred to Yenus, who was 
worshipped there, it may easily be conceived to have been 
adopted from similar motives to those which induced the 
adoption of the parsley leaf as a national symbol at 
Selmus. I shall briefly mention a few other examples, with- 
out comment. The coins of Side have a pomegranate, in 
Greek side (aibrf) ; those of Melos, the apple, in Greek 
melon (firiXov) ; those of the ancient Ancona, in Italy, the 
elbow, in Greek ancon (ayKov) ; and those of Cardia, the 
heart, in Greek cardia (xapdia). 

Some cities received their names from the deities whose 
effigies appear eventually on the coiqs, as Athens from 
Athena, trie Greek name of Minerva ; and Fosidonia, in 
Magna Gr»cia, from Poseidon, the Greek name of Neptime. 
Greek types of the first period are almost entirely symbols, 
while in the second period the deities themselves are 
personified. 
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ON THE OBVEESE AND EEYEESE OF ANCIENT COINS. 

The Bymbolic types of the first period were long considered 
as forming the obverse or principal side of the coin, even 
after the head of a deity was introduced ; thus we find the 
ancient type of Corinth, the Pegasus, still on the principal 
side of the coin after the introduction of the head of Minerva 
as a national type ; for the last-mentioned type first occurs 
in the hollow square, or punch mark, which is obviously the 
inferior side of the coin, being in early specimens merely a 
rugged blank, as described in a previous chapter on the 
origin of coinage. Very beautiful subjects frequently occur 
in the hollow square of the Boeotian coinage, while the 
ancient buckler still occupies the place of honour ; and other 
similar examples will be found in the early plates of this 
volume ; so that when, from increased skill in the art of coin- 
ing, the trace of the square mark disappears, it is difficult to 
say whether the post of honour changed places at that epoch, 
or whether, long afterwards, the more ancient type was still 
considered to form the obverse or principal side of the coin. 

A sort of intermediate type between that of the very 
simple emblems found on the earliest coins, and the repre- 
sentation of gods under the human form, is that which 
symbolises them under an especial figure. Biver deities, for 
instance, were at first represented by the poetic emblem of 
a bull. Homer describes the roaring of the river Scamander 
as resembling that of a bull, and an impetuous torrent may 
easily be conceived to have some poetic analogy with the im- 
petuous attack of an enraged bull. 

Types founded on this idea are such as are found on the 
coins of Acarnania, where the river deity Achelous is re- 
presented by a bull with a human head; divinity being 
expressed as it were by the intellect symbolised by the 
human head, and power by the body of the bull. The coins 
of Q-elas, in Sicily, and Neapolis, in Magna G-rsecia, have a 
similar type. The lion and bull on the coins of Acanthus 
have been supposed to symbolise power of a higher quality 
overcoming brute strength, as in Persia the same figure 
often expresses royalty subduing the rude force of the 
people, and in other cases in the east it bears a mere religious 
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character — ^the bull, being the image of water or moisture, 
overcome by the lion, an image of the sun. Fire, or the 
great centrd. fire, the sun, was the symbol of Deity among 
the followers of Zoroaster. A similar meaning luis been 
given rec^tly to AssyriJin sculptures, in which the same 
emblems are combined * 

As a buU has been used by poets and in early monetary 
types to express a river, so it is supposed that a serpent 
represents the sea, especially on coins of the Brettii. The 
hydrimariniy mentioned by Pliny (the sea-serpent being no 
modem invention), having been frequently used by poets to 
express marine power, in such a manner as the monster t 
Seylla, on a coin of Agrigentum, symbolises the dangers of 
the well-known strait that separates Italy from Sicily. The 
serpent which accompanies the rose on the coins of £>hodes 
is thought to express the insular positicm of that state. 



SECOlSrB PEBIOD OP OEEEK TYPES. 

The ideal portraits of the deities of the Greek mythology 
next become the leading types of the Grecian coinage. 
A good and well marked example of the two periods may 
be found in the coins of Athens. The earliest known, 
having only an owl, an attribute of Minerva, for principal 
tjrpe, while those of a later perk)d have the effigy of the 
deity herself. In grandeur of treatment, some of tliese 
idealised impersonalities of the deities of the Greek mytho- 
^^gj? surpass any modem efforts of a similar class ; such, for 
instance, as the magnificent head of Proserpine or Ceres, on 
the well known Sicilian medallions. 

The earliest representations of the gods by the Greeks 
consisted of mere masses of stone, the descent of aerolites 
having possibly given rise to the idea that stones falling 
upon the earth in a manner so wonderful, were especiid 
manifestation of the presence- of a deity, which gave rise to 
the personification of divinity under the form of a stone. 

* See desGTiptioB of coins a€ Gelaf, Camarin*, aitd Cataziiaj in the ehftpter 
en Greek GoiiM of the Finest Period. 

f See coiof of Agrigentum in lanae chs^ter. 
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Thai; such an impression did prevail is proved by the stone 
deity, Elgabal, worshipped in Syria, the principal seat of the 
worship of aerolitic stones, which is described as a dark 
coloured conical stone, to which was attached the tradition 
that it fell from heaven : it was, no doubt, an aerolite. This 
atone was carried to Eomein great state by the emperor 
Eliogabalus, which was the origta of his surname, by which 
he is better known than by that of his family *. 

Venus was anciently worshipped at Paphos under the 
form of a similar stone, as were also the Juno of the 
Thespmns, and the Diana of Icaria, and in other cases a 
stone column was made to represent a divinity. The 
Moscuri being represented in Lacsedemonia by two parallel 
pieces of stone, united by two transverse pieces. 

There are a few examples of very rude heads of deities 
upon Grreek coins, but the earliest worthy of attention are 
those of the archaic period above referred to; some of 
which are remarkable for their careful and minute execution, 
and at the same time a certain grandeur and simplicity which 
distinguishes all works of Greek art among the coins of this 
class. Those of Naxos bearing the head of Bacchus are 
perhaps the most remarkable. 

It must be observed that when the head of a divinity had 
superseded the mere symbol as a monetary type, the former 
type did not always disappear, but became secondary,t 
bemg either grouped round the head of the deity on 
the principal side of the coin, like the dolphius round the 
head of PJroserpine on the coin of Syracuse, or transferred 
to the reverse like the rose of Khodes, or the buU of 
the coins of Sybaris, which last originally occupied the 
obverse, and had an incused impress of the same figure on 
the back ; but after the adoption of the head of Minerva 
as the principal type, on account as some suppose, of 
the aUiance with the Athenians, the old national type 
of the buU was transferred to the reverse, the art of making 
both sides of the coiu perfect having been attained at that 
period. 

* Its removal is recorded irpon Roinitn eoms in an interesting manner, to be 
spoken of in describing the Roman series. 
i* See page 208^ on obverses and reverses. 

p2 
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As examples of the finest treatment of some of tlie heads 
of this class of types, the foUowing may be cited. The 
Proserpine on the coins of Syracuse, of Jupiter Ammon on 
those of Cyrene ; the Minerva on the coins of Thurium 
and Corintn ; that of Arethusa on the coins of Clazomene ; 
the Apollo on those of Bhodes and on Carian coins; the 
Juno on those of Argos; and the Jupiter on the coins 
of Tarentum, on late coins of Macedonia, and on the 
weU-known coin of Antigonus; and the Dodonsean Jupiter 
on the fine coin of Pyrrhus : but the four last-mentioned 
belong rather to the regal series than to the autonomous 
coins I am now treating of. 

The reverses of Greek autonomous coins after both sides re- 
ceived perfect impressions are very various. Among the most 
striking perhaps are the bigaB and quadrigse of the Sicilian 
coinages, the Carthaginian emblems of the horse and palm 
tree, on coins supposed to have been engraved for that people 
by Greek artists, the lyre on Lycian coins, the dolphins, and 
wolf on those of Argos, &c. 



THIRD PEBIOD OP OBEEK TYPES. 

Though I have divided the style of types in classes for 
the sake of more convenient description, the styles thus 
fixed to different epochs were attained so gradually, and 
at such different periods in different places, that the 
arrangement must be regarded as somewhat arbitrary. 

A class of devices or types which I assign to a third 
period, are those representing semi-divine personages, whose 
actions were mixed up with the early history or foundation 
of states. Among these may be mentioned the gracefully 
executed figure of the hero Leucaspis on coins of Syracuse ; 
the Ajax on the coins of the Opuntian Locris ; the hero 
Eyzas, the founder of Byzantium ; Phoenicai slaying Hype- 
rochus on the coins of the -^Eneanes, a people of Thessaly ; 
and Taras, the founder of Tarentum, on the coins of that city : 
all these examples are small fiill-length figures, offering a 
striking contrast to the large boldly executed heads described 
above. 

The biga and quadriga types referred to before are sup- 
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posed to have been first adopted in allusion to the Olympic 
games. Alexander the Great was said to have ridiculed 
his father Philip for placing a biga on his famous issue of 
gold staters, in allusion to his victories in the chariot races. 
The ^uadrigsB on the Sicilian medallions have sometimes the 
inscnption A0AA, (prizes) in the exergue or lower portion of 
the coin, above which appear several pieces of rich armour ; 
and Colonel Leake in his learned work on the coins of 
Syracuse, is of opinion that many of these coins were struck 
at the periods of games held in honour of particular deities, 
the head of the deity occupying the obverse of the coin, 
while a magnificent quadriga, the horses at fiill gaUop, 
occupied the reverse. The larger coins, or medallions, 
the author appears to consider, were possibly struck on 
purpose to pay to the victor the amount of the award 
bestowed. A luxurious mode of presenting a money prize 
which was worthy of Grreek refinement. The third period 
may be said to extend from the period of Pericles of Athens, 
to Pyrrhus king of Epirus, for the heads of deities and 
heroic types continued their hold on the coinage for some 
time after the portraits of princes were partially introduced, 
and the period comprised within those epochs is that of the 
finest Grreek art as applied to the coinage, both for skill and 
variety, an immense number of types appearing which were 
unknown to the earlier stages of the art. 



rOTTBTH PEEIOD OF GEEEK TYPES. 

A fourth class of types may be formed into a separate 
group, as marking the transition from the head of a deity 
to that of a sovereign, as the principal type of national 
coinages. Of this class are those types, which, under the 
attributes of a deity, present the features of a sovereign ; 
such are supposed to be the portraits of Alexander the Glreat, 
in the character of Hercules, and Jupiter Ammon ; that of 
Lysimachus, with the attributes of the homed Bacchus ; 
that of Seleucus, with the horns of a bull, &c.* These are 
generally •onsidered the first attempts to introduce a human 

* See chapter on coins of the Seleucidae. 
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pckrtrait on the public coinage. It is well known, as a general 
role, that no positive portraits of princes are found on tsaj 
coinage, till after the death of Alexander the Ghreat ; tfa^ 
erection of even an ieonie, or portrait statue to Miltiades, 
after the great Athenian victory, being conmdered an 
extraordinary event. But there are, nevertheless, a few 
examples of an earlier period, which throw a doubt on this 
position, as a rule without exception. Eor instance, ccdns of 
ihe kings of Fseonia, cotemporaiy with Philip, the father of 
Alexander, bear a head on the obverse, which is decorated 
with a regal fillet, or bandlet, and which has no accompanying 
symbol of a deity. Coins of similar character were also issuea 
l^ one or two kings of Macedonia, before the reign of Philip ; 
but these heads may after all be those of deities, as a bandlet 
of that description is an occasional attribute of more than 
one divinity. Again, the correct attribution of these coins 
is not certain, and they may belong to princes subsequent to 
the time of Alexander, of similar names.^ In fine, as a 
general rule, it may be safely assumed, that no positive por* 
traits appear on coins till aiier the death of Alexander the 
Great, those portraits of this prince without divine attributeSy 
which were formerly supposed to be of his time, being now 
clearly proved to belong to a much later period, and to have 
been struck in honour of his memory. 

To about this period, that of Alexander the Great, belong 
also the fine heads personifying cities, such as those on the 
coius of Smyrna, Damascus, and many other Greek cities in 
the east, which are personified by a female head, wearing a 
turretted crown ; the more ancient devices becoming subordi- 
nate, or occupying the reverse, or becoming altogether super- 
seded by a sitting figure of a deity ; similar to the sitting 
Jupiter on the silver coinage of Alexander ; this figure is 
most commonly Minerva sitting or standing, round which 
the inscription appears, which never, or very rarely, aocom- 
panifis tha head on the obverse. 

* The supposed portraits of Evagoros, King of Cyprus, may be cspediiDf 
meatioDed. See Coins of Cyprus. 
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After the death of Alexander the Great, the powerful 
leaders who had aided him in founding the vast Macedonian 
empire, portioned it out into kingdoms for themselves. 
Antigonus first assumed the title of King of Asia, and 
then Ptolemy, who obtained Egypt for his share, assumed 
the title, Basileus (king), on his coins, and afterwards 
boldly placed his portraits upon them. Seleucus, who 
obtained Syria, and a large portion of Central Asia as his 
ehare, has left but one or two coins, which are supposed 
to bear his portrait; but his successor at once imitated 
Ptolemy in this respect : and while Lysimachus appears 
to have contented himself with the appearance of his features 
Tinder the attributes of the homed Bacchus, Demetrius 
Polyorcete, who eventually succeeded him in Macedonia, 
struck coins bearing his own portrait ; a custom, by that time 
so firmly established, that even the petty princes of small 
districts in Asia, assumed the privilege, which was about the 
same time adopted also by Hiero, King of Syracuse, and his 
successors. 

This must have been a great blow to the religious feelings 
of the Greeks, who viewed witii extreme jealousy the* 
assumption of privileges by these princes, which they had 
ever considered exclusively devoted to the gods. Their 
proudly democratic feehngs revolted at the idea of any 
assumption of superiority ; and it has been suggested, that 
the iconic or portrait statue voted to Miltiades, after the 
great victory at Marathon, may have been in some degree 
the cause of his subsequent disgrace. 

But the Greeks of the age of Alexander, were no longer 
those of Salamis and Plateea, and they submitted. The 
Athenians even allowed the semi-barbaric king of Pontus, 
during his war with theEomans, to strike money at Athens, 
with an inscription intimating that it was issued by his 
sanction. 
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POBTBAITS OF CELEBBATED MEN Olf THE GBEEK COURAGE. 

Subsequent to the age of Alexander, and as the ancient 
types became less and less venerated by states and cities 
deprived of nearly all liberty, except the name, it became 
customary to place the portrait of celebrated men on the 
public coin. For instance, Smyrna, Amastris, and the 
island of Chios, each claiming to be the birth-place of Homer, 
struck coins bearing his por&ait. The Mityleneans, of whose 
island the celebrated Sappho was a native, struck coins 
bearing a head wearing the mitra, a head-dress given to the 
Muses, which is no doubt the portrait of Sappho mentioned 
by Pollux, as existing on coins of that island, some of which 
bear portraits of Theophanes, the historian. 

The coins of Teos have the portrait of Anacreon playing 
on the lyre ; and the portrait of Euclid, the pupil of Socrates, 
is found on the coins of Megara. 

On coins of Cos, the celebrated physician, Xenophon, of 
Cos, appears, and on the reverse, he is comphmented by the 
presence of the goddess of health, Hygieia. 

These portraits, as not being cotemporary, lose much of 
their interest, but they were, no doubt, executed from well 
authenticated originals ; the heads of Homer agreeing 
exactly with the well-known marble bust which has come 
down to us inscribed with his name. 

Coins bearing portraits of this description, have occasion- 
ally been of great service ia determining the name of a 
portrait bust, which, though evidently done from life, either 
oirectly, or as a copy from an original that was, from being 
unaccompanied by a name, could not be identified ; while 
a coin bearing the identical head, accompanied by an in- 
scription, revealed the name of the personage whose portrait 
has been thus preserved through the lapse of ages. 



OF THE MINOB TYPES ON GBEEK COINS. 

I have already spoken of secondary types in my* second 
chapter ; but the minor types are quite distinct from 
those, the secondary types being in most cases nothing 
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more than the original types of the state, removed from 
the first to a secondary position, while the minor types 
occur in such variety as to prove that they are extra national, 
unless, like the mint-marks of modern coinage, they are 
mere arbitrary marks to denote certain coinages. But this 
view does not appear entirely satisfactory, when we find 
frequently in these minor types the old national types of 
many other states. On the Athenian coinage of a certain 
period these minor types are very numerous and various, 
among which are the rose of Ehodes, the lyre of Lycia, the 
lion of Miletus, &c., which would rather seem to indicate a 
monetary understanding with the states whose types were thus 
used. The coins of Ehodes and other places, also present 
small extraneous types of this description, which, though 
most abundant on the far circulating coinage of Athens, are 
3''et found on the money of many other states, especially in 
the Sicilian coinage and* those of Magna Grsecia, among 
which the coins of Metapontum afford a vast number of 
very beautiRil lesser types, in addition to the grand national 
type of the ear of barley. Carelli has engraved a great 
/umber of these lesser types separately, on account of their 
beauty. The silver coins of Alexander the Great, struck in 
Asia, have very frequently, in addition to his well known 
types of the head of Hercules and the sitting Jupiter, 
minute accompanying types of this description, which in 
that case, however, have a somewhat different import, as 
they are supposed to indicate the various cities where they 
were struck. Those with the sphinx are attributed to Chios ; 
those with the griffon to Teos or Abdera ; those with the 
lion's head in profile to Cyzicus or Cnidus ; those with the 
horse's head to Egea in Cilicia; those with the bee to 
Ephesus ; with the rose, to Bhodes ; with the anchor, to 
Aicyra ; with the double axe, to Tenedos ; with the torch, 
to Amphipolis in Macedonia, &c. 



OP COUNTEEMAEKS ON OEEEK COINS. 

The small types called countermarks are quite different 
from such as liave just been described above, and were evi- 
dently struck on the coin after it had left the mint, possibly 
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by a state receiving a quantity of foreign coin, and thus 
stamping it with its own national type to guarantee its cur- 
rency', as equal to the native coin or at a fixed rate, much as 
the Spanish dollars were countermarked at the mint for circu- 
lation in this country during the acarcity of sQyer in the reign 
of George the Third. The Greek countermarks are frequently 
struck in the most beautiful part of the original types, as in 
the middle of the cheek of a fine female head, for instance ; a 
piece of barbarism for which it is difficult to give the artistic 
Greeks credit, unless it was intentionally done to show the 
superior yalue and importance of their own national types. 
The coin given below, as affording an example of the 




countermark, is of copper, and issued in Seriphus, a Greek 
island. It bears the head of Medusa on one side, that of 
Perseus on the other; Danae having arrived in that isle 
with her infant son Perseus, and being well received by the 
king Polydecte; in consequence of which tradition the 
islanders may have erected temples to this hero, as at Argos, 
Athens, and Myoene, The countermark is a thunderbolt, 
which, as it is the type of several places, it would be impos- 
sible to specify the precise one to which it belongs ; but it 
answers equally well as an example of the system of eoun-« 
termarks. 
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CHAPTEE XYin. 

OF THE INSCRIPTIONS ON GREEK COINS— BOTH AUTONOMOUS 

AND REGAL. 

Ijt the present short chapter on the inscriptions found on 
Gb^ek coins, I shall endeavour to discuss the subject with 
some attention to chronological order, leaving those Greek 
inscriptions which belong to the period when the Greek 
states had become Eoman provinces, to be described sepa- 
rately under the head of Imperial Greek, when treating of 
the coins of the Eoman empire. For want of this systematic 
arrangement many elementary works are calculated to confuse 
the student and prevent his acquiring a dear and distinct 
notion of the gradual development of the mode of in- 
scription adopted on the Greek coinage. Por instance, 
when the titles, attonomoi (autonomous), METPonoAEOs 
(of the Metropolis), neokopxin (of the curators of the 
temple), e^esian* a asia^ (of Ephesus, the first city of 
Asia),* &c., aU belonging to the Eoman period, are given 
miscellaneously in an elementary work along with the 
simple inscriptions of the periods of Greek independence, 
it is impossible that the student should not form a false 
estimate of the nature of such inscriptions, as well as 
of the period of their use. I shall, therefore, as far as 
possible, adopt a strictly chronological arrangement, termi- 
nating the subject in the present chapter with the latest 
inscriptions that belong to tlie various Greek states during 
the period of their independence, whether as repub- 
Ucs or sovereignties, and reserving those which belong 
to the period of their subjection to Some to be treated 
of, when describing the coins of the Eoman empire, except 
where comparison of different epochs and manners may 
appear advantageous or instructive. 

* For. detcription of Greek inicriptioDfl of the Roman peziody see article on 
Imperial Greek Coins. 
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The inscriptionfl one would naturally expect to find on the 
earliest coinage, would be indications either of weight or 
value, but such is not the«case on the coinage of G-reece or 
any of her colonies ; and it was reserved for the strong 
common sense of the Eomans, to adopt this apparently 
obvious course, to be described in its proper place. The 
imaginative Greeks were more occupied with the fame of 
their respective cities, and with the mythic legends con- 
nected with their foundation; and we consequently find 
their earliest money impressed with some symbol relative to 
the especial worship established, or to the name of the 
city, received from some circumstance connected with its 
early mythology, as Athens from Athena, the Greek 
Minerva, and Posidonia from Poseidon, the Greek Neptune ; 
others being more indirectly derived through some circum- 
stance arising out of the connexion of the tutelary deity with 
the early fortunes of the state, or from some attribute of the 
divinity, as Argosfrom Apy^wr, (light or shining), as symbolic 
of Apollo in his character of *ot/3of , or the sun. 

Another peculiarity in the inscriptions of Greek coins, 
and one in which they differ from those of Eome, is, that 
the inscriptions, when they occur in fuU, are written in the 
genitive case, and most probably in the abbreviated forms 
the genitive case is implied also ; while the inscriptions on 
Eoman coins are almost invariably in the nominative case ; 
and where the Athenians would place the word AeENAixiN^ of 
the Athenians, or, as implied, money of the Athenians, at 
Eome the name of the city, when it does appear, which is 
only previous to the Empire, occurs in the nominative case, 
as, simply, Homa (Eome). The same remark applies to the 
coins of princes as of cities ; for while on the Greek coinage 
we find the name of Alexander the Great in the genitive 
case, AAEHANAPOT, "of Alexander," or ^^ money of Alexander," 
on coins of the Eoman Emperors the name occurs simply in 
the nominative case, and appears to refer merely to the 
portrait which it generally surrounds, as " Caesar Augustus, 
son of the Divine Julius," on the coins of Augustus. 

Greek monetary inscriptions, or legends* as they are more 

* Minute distinctions between legmds and insciiptions on coins, are made 
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teclinically termed, begin in the most simple manner, and 
no coins of onr time can convey any idea of them. At first, 
the type alone was considered sufficient identification ; but 
as the invention of coinage spread, and more than one place 
adopted the same type, some farther distinction became neces- 
sary. Thus, on some of the earliest known coins of Phocea, 
we find the character * {pK) in addition to the type, being 
the initial letter of the name of the state — Phocea. On the 
early coins of -Sgina, we find the three initial letters Air * 
(^iy), as the a or ai of still earlier coins may have been 
found insufficient to distinguish the name from that of 
other places beginning with the same letters, when the 
number of states issuing coins increased. The city of 
Athens never, in the time of her independence, found 
it necessary to exceed the aoe (Athe), the first three 
characters of its name ; but at Syracuse we find, at an early 
period, the letters TCP A {8t/ra), and very soon afterwards, the 
name in full, tcpakohos {Syrakosion), in the genitive case, 
signifying " of the Syracusans," or rather, " money of the 
Syracusans." Many pl^es, however, never placed the full 
name on the coinage till a very late period. Sovereigns 
placed their names on the coins after the same mode of pro- 
gression, from a single letter, as the following examples will 
show ; A, alone, is found on coins attributed to Archelaus, 
King of Macedon ; on coins of the kings of Cyprus, about 
370 B.C., Evagoras appears as eta (JSva) ; on those of 
Amyntas, King of Macedon, we find amtnt (Amynt) ; on 
those of Perdiccas, iiepaik ; and eventually, on those of 
Philip II. of Macedon, the name appears in fuU, as 
«iAinnoY (Philippou), in the genitive case, "of Philip," 
the title, kiny, not being yet assumed, even by that 
powerful prince. But there are a few rare exceptions to 
this rule, as regards the coins of princes, and we find on the 
coins of Alexander I. of Macedon, which are as early as 480 
or 500 B.C., the name in full, aaebanapo, the old form of the 
genitive case,t and on a coin attributed by Mr. Millingen to 
Gelas, King of theEdonians, who, from the appearance of the 

by technical numismatists, 'which need not be referred to in an elementary 
work. * The Greek mode of writing the name, 

t As attribat«d by Mr. Borrell. 
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coin, majbe considered a cotemporaiy of Alexander I., even 
the title of Basileua (king) ia assumed.* But this is a 
rare exception; for even Alexander the Oreat, the sou of 
Philip n., did not after hia unparalleled conquests^ assume 
the title of King on the public money, his coinage merely 
bearing his name, in the genitiye ease, aaehanapoy, ^'of 
Alexander," aa understood, money of Alexander. 

On the autonomous coinage, at a comparatively early 
period, the namea of magistrates begin to occur, in addition 
to the name of the stake, and that of Epaminondas, as 
a chief magistrate, connected with the direction of the 
coinage, is supposed to occur on a coin of Thebes, as eiia; 
such names, however, appeared afterwards at full length, 
and at a still later period, with the title of archon, or that 
of some leading office superadded. 

But to return to the earliest inscriptions, I may state that 
there are other characteristics, by which their relative ages 
may be approximately determined. One of the most marked 
peculiarities is the unsettled state of the Greek alphabet ; 
some oriental characters being in use at a certain period 
which were afterwards abandoned. Of this, the most ire^ 
quent and remarkable example is the use of the kaph p, 
instead of the kitppa, K, which occurs on the coins of Crotona 
in Magna Gh'secia, and on the early coins of Corinth, of 
which I have engraved an example in Plate III. ; the single 
character p, as the initial letter of the name, being placed 
beneath the horse. On early coins of AchaLa, F is Ibund, 
which is the ancient form of ^. The Ghreek Mho (our B) 
is found on coins of the very early period, written as P ; 
an approach to the Boman B, which together with the P 
for ^, and the L for A,t corroborates the assertion of Pliny 
that the Greek alphabet was originally the same as the 
Boman. Another peculiarity is one referring rather to 
poition than form ; the tigvna (2), being placed on very early 
coins thos^ u,X and the epsilok E, thus, h . The Q is also 

* See KingiB of MaGedoa. 

f The L for A is used at a later period on regal coins, to express the word 
AvKofias (year), which precedes the dates found on some of those coins. 

$ M is expressed on coins of Marmora bj 3, so the iigma and the mu 
appear to have changed places. 
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df singular form in the old inscriptions^ being frequently 
foimd, especially on early coins of Magna Graecia, as P; 
wliile the theta appears on corns to undergo many successive 
modifications, which are exhibited in an iateresting manner 
<m the early coins of Thebes ia BoBotia. The very earliest 
<^ Boeotian coins have nothing to distinguish them but 
the well-known type, the buckler. The ferst trace of an 
inscription upon them is the single initial letter of the name 
written ......... If"^ 

i(X e ; it next becomes Z 'J 

then ^^ 

and the last variation previous to the adoption of) ^^ 
the perfect tlieiay is . . . , ) ' ^b«*^ 
a very near approach to the finally adopted form. 

A peeuliarily existing at a rather later period, is that in 
which the genitive case of many words is formed with O, 
instead of O, as on the coin of Syracuse ; the earliest, with 
the complete name, having stpakosion, and the latter 

STPAKOSION. 

Another peculiarity to be noted occasionally in the inscrip- 
tions of early Greek coins, and some even not of the very 
earhest periods, is the custom of writing the legend from 
right to left in the oriental manner ; of which the coins of 
the Greek city of Sybaris, in southern Italy, are an example. 
The two initial letters of the city stand thus tm, instead of 
2r; and must consequently be read, as we should say, 
backwards, taking care not to mistake S, placed m , for M. 
This ancient inscription is preserved on much more modem 
coins of Sybaris ; while the name in full in modem 
characters appears on the other side of the coin.* The 
neighbouring ciiy of Posidonia, will afford another example. 
The three initial letters of which stand Mon, instead of uaz ; 
which, like the preceding, must be read from right to left, 
snd the position of the aigma transposed. The practice of 
placing the inscriptions on coins to read from right to left 
was continiaed in the south of Italy and Sicily for some 

* See CaielH's Ctins of ancient Italy. 
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time after the ancient form of the characters had been aban- 
doifed ; and may perhaps be accounted for bj the close 
neighbourhood of the Oscan and Samnite dialect, which, 
being founded on the Phoenician, kept up the prevalence 
of oriental forms. An example of the later practice of 
writing from right to left, will be found in the coins of 
CumsB, in Campania; the inscriptions of which stand 
NOIAMTK for KTMAION (of the CumaBans). And another in- 
stance is that of the coin of Himera, in Sicilj, the inscrip- 
tion of which stands ape Mi for imepa ; to which may be 
added coins of Campania, with Minerva on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the human-headed bull, and the inscrip- 
tion, ONAiiMAK, for KAMiiANO *, apparently struck by a con- 
federation of Campanian towns, for circulation in the whole 
of Campania. The transition appears to have been gradual, 
for on some coins the inscription is found from left to right 
on one side, and from right to left on the other, as upon 
Posidonian coins, of rather a later period than those 
above mentioned. These inscriptions stand noSEi, on the 
obverse; and on the other side, aimmoh, for noSEiA, 
both being abbreviations of noSEiAONiAN, "of the Posi- 
donians.'' 

The inscriptions occasionally found on coins of the 
earliest periods, and termed Boustrophedon, are so termed, 
because they run like the furrows traced by an ox iu 
ploughing a field ; thus, after proceeding from left to right 
in the usual manner to the end of the first Hne, the inscrip- 
tion returns along the second from right to left, and then, 
in the third line, back again in the usual manner from 
left to right. It appears that this mode of writing was 
not confined to coins, but was also at a certain period 
made use of in inscriptions on marble, as the most usual 
mode of recording important public enactments ; as we have 
seen in the " Parian Chronicle,'* a series of ancient Attic 
inscriptions on marble, now at Oxford, on which the cele- 
brated passage relating to Phidon as the inventor of coined 
money, is referred to. The laws of Solon were also inscribed 
on marble tablets ; and from a passage in Pausanias, it is 
believed that they [were written in the IxmstropJiedon 
manner, the lines running from left to right, and from right 
to left, alternately. 
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The only examples of Boustropliedon inscriptions on coins, 
for which I have room, are the following : — 

On a coin of the ' J TENEAI "I - titmv Ainw / Money of the 
Idand of Tencdos. j NO / *^' TENEAION. -j^ ^^^^j^ ^j Tenedofc 

On a coin of the Italo- f *r«r>TTnAT 1 
Greek city of Neapolii,^ *^^/ii M^ NEOnOAITA2. 
now Naples. [ "^^^ J 

On a coin of Acanthas f AK "I - a vam 
in Macedonia. \ NA J ^^"^ A*^^^' 

Occasionally, though more rarely, the inscriptions began 
from right to left, returning jfrom left . to right, as on the 
coins of Ehaucus, in Crete : — 



}' 



IOmJ J-forPATKiaN. 



On Greek coins of the earlier periods, the name of the 
city varies in its spelling, and in the mode of making the 
genitive, according to the dialect. This circumstance occa- 
sions difficulties in ascertaining the precise import of some 
inscriptions, such as the greatest scholarship and general 
learning have been unable in all cases to imravel. The 
difficulties of this branch of the subject cannot be entered 
upon here, but a few examples of the variation of one or two 
names, according to the different dialects, may serve to 
exhibit to the student the nature of the difficulties he will 
have to encounter occasionally in endeavouring to interpret 
inscriptions of this class. 

Take for example the Ghreek name of Syracuse, which in 
the Attic dialect is xtpakotsai, (SYRAKOUSAI), and which in 
the Ionic is stphkosai, (SYREKOSAI), and in Doric xtpakosai 
(SYRAKOSAl). In the genitive case, usually made use of 
in Greek coins, the Attic form of the name would make 
ISTPAKOTSIAN, the lonic TTPHKoniON, and the Doric 
STPAKOSioN. As the city of Syracuse was a Corinthiaxi 
colony, .and using the Doric or Feloponnesian dialect, that 
dialect is most commonly found on the Syracusan coinage. 
As exhibiting the necessity for some knowledge of the Greek 

Q 
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diabcts, I may mention the exiatenoe of several towns of 
the same name in different distncta, the coins of whidi 
cannot be respectiyelj assigned except by the yarious 
dialects exhibited in the inscription; thus the coins with \ 
the inscription AnoAAONiATAN, in the Doric dialect, are 
most probably of ApoUonia in lUyria, a city of Doric origin, i| 
and could not be oi ApoUonia in Thiace, while those on the j 
other hand inscribed AnoAAONrrEON, could belong to no city » 
where the Doric dialect was likely to be used. But these 
lingual indications are not afforded in cases where the 
initial letters only of the name occur. 

In pursuing the progress of Greek inscriptions, it has 
been necessary to pass over a few peculiarities which 
gradually appeared^ and deyeloped themselyes during the 
period I have just passed over. The first to be mentioned 
IS that of certain cases in which the initial letter of t^e name 
of the state is made to form the principal type of one side 
of the coin, as is the case of some coins of Argos, in which a 
large A filling the entire field occupies the reverse of the coins 
like a principal type. 

The next is the gradual appearance of monograms, which 
became pretty general about 350 b.c., and soon after that 
time neariy univ^rsaL Few coins appearing without them, 
ei^eeially the regal series about to be described. 'Few of 
these monograms have been satisfactorily described, but the 
annexed examples will show their general character. All 
the examples as yet interpreted exhibit the names of cities 
or states, but others probably contain the names of princes, 
magistrates, and dates, &c. Below are four specimens. 



Achaia. WMJ PanormuB. i^o^Htfadea. tTA^ Leontium. 






PE 



In the later times of their waning independence the most 
celebrated Greek cities occasionally placed the names of 
princes on their coinage, of whidi tluit of Athens office a 
mgtal example. When Mithridates the Great, about 87 B.C., 
in his struggle with the Bomao power, had caused an azmy 
to advance into Greece which was well received by Aristioa, 
who had established a kind of despotism at Athens, Athenian 
money was struck with the inscription (in addition to the 
A«£) BA3SiAirr2 MiePAAATHS, "the king MitdnidateB," 
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and Bome in tbe genitive caise, as actuallj — '^ of the king 
Mitbridates." The name of the tyimnt Aristion also appears 
upon the money. Similar instances of the gradual influence 
of despotic pow^ on the autonomous coins of Ghreciaii staples 
as exhibited in the inscriptions, might be cited. 

When the whole of Asiatic Q-reece was under the dominion 
of Alexand^ the G-xeat and his successors the Seleucidie, 
the naiaye inscriptions, like ihe 1ypes,fipequently Bhrunk into 
a secondary position,"* a single letter, or a monogram, while 
those of the sovereign princes were wril^en at full length. 
As examples of dn^e letters being used at this period to 
indicate the name of the city, the national inscription thus 
shrinking again to its primitive dimensions, the coins of 
Damascus wii^ A in the field may be cited. 

A very interesting smes of inscriptions remains to be 
alluded to, the import of which is of very modem discovery. 
These are such as kiman— «»TnAAOX— Etaineto, &c., found 
on BCHne of the most finely executed coins of Syracuse. 
These names are now considered by all numismatists to be 
indisputably those of the accomplished artists who produced 
these exquisite specimens of engraving. They were long 
considered, like other secondary inscriptions, to be those of 
magistrates, but the manner in which they are placed upon 
the coins, when well considered, is ample proof that they do 
not bear an official character ; for while the names, abbre- 
viated or in full, of magistrates, are written in characters 
of the same size as those of the name of the state and 
placed in a- conspicuous part of the field, those of the 
names in question are minute, and placed in the least con- 
spicuouB places, where indeed they might easily pass 
unobserved. That of Cimon, or more properly Kimon, for 
instance, appearing in small and delicately raised characters 
on the body of the dolphin under the head of Proserpine, on 
the fine Sicilian medallion in Plate Y. That of Evainetus 
occurs on a small tablet held by 1^ flying Victory over a 
9^iadriga. The names of Euclideas and Eumenes, also appear 
on the Sicilian coins, sometimes on a bandlet, a necklace, or 

* Nearly all tlie Greek dtic* in Aiia gtrack money daring the reign of 
Alexander, on which the types and inscriptions of that prince hold the first 
place^ while the native types only appear as miniature mint marks. 

q2 
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other ornament calculated to receiye it, without disfigurLog 
the general effect of the type. Evainetus placed his name on 
coins as small as the pentalitron, or drachma, and it is found 
sometimes on coins which hare that of Eumenes on the 
other side. 

The first name discovered on a coin, which was supposed 
to be that of the artist, was on a coin of Cydpnia, in Crete, 
which has the inscription, NETAN0T2 EnoEi (wIp), " made by 
Neuanthus." An exquisite coin of Clazomene,*in: Ionia, was 
afterwards found with a small inscription, eEOAOTb2<*£noi£i, 
" made by Theodotus." M. Eaoul Eochette next discovered, 
not by accident, but by careful research, that of PlS^ffcllos, 
on a small Syracusan medallion, with the head of Arethusa. 
M. Eochette having discovered that the famous gain en- 
graver of that name was probably a native of Syrateuee, and 
considering that the same class of artists also engraved doins, 
was induced to make the researches which' have led to the 
subsequent discovery of all the names above-mentioned ; for 
the Syracusan series were soon ransacked by every numis* 
matist after this discovery, and all the names above alluded 
to discovered in rapid succession. 

In looking over several specimens of the coinage of 
several cities of Magna Graecia, I have observed similar 
inscriptions in smaller characters, which may prove also 
to be the names of engravers, especially those of the 
Eletans, or Hyeletans — one of which, with a beautiftd full- 
face of Minerva, has the name KAETAnpor on a band across 
the helmet ; another, a profile of Minerva, has the name 
♦iAi2nnNo:s also on a part of the helmet. Bpth these fine 
coins have on the reverse a Hon holding in his mouth a club, 
with the inscription, teahthn. 

In a chapter on Greek inscriptions it is liardly possible to 
pass over the subject of countermarks without observation ; 
but it will be sufficient to state, that in the Autonomous 
period these marks generally consist of small types* 
instead of inscriptions, and that most of the coins, when 
inscriptions occur instead, belong to the Eoman period. 

* See end of chapter on Greek types, page 218. 
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INSCEIPTIONS ON GEEEK COINS OF THE EEGAL SEEIES. 

"We have seen how the inacriptions. on Greek coins 
originated, and how they gradually increased in fuUness from 
their primeval brevity, both on coins of cities and on those of 
princes ; how on those of the latter class the letter A alone 
was deemed suflB.cient on coins of Archelaus of Macedon ; 
ETA on coins of Evagoras, King of Cyprus, followed by other 
gradations, until the name appears in full, which was generally 
about the time of Philip II., or perhaps rather before — ^those 
of Mausolus, King of Uaria, being in full, as matssoaao (in 
the Doric form) of Mausolus. The title of Basileus (king) 
was not, however, yet placed on the public coinage.* 
Some have asserted that the title, Basileus, occurs in the 
inscriptions of the coins of Philip II. of Macedon ; but the 
coins alluded to are those of his natural son, Philip 
Arrhidaeus, who succeeded Alexander the Great, and reigned 
for a very short time. It was towards the close of the reign 
of Alexander that the Greeks first submitted to see a title of 
that description placed upon the public money ; the early 
coins of the conqueror bearing simply the inscription 
AAEHANAPOT, "of Alexander;" but afterwards, the title Basileus 
appears as — BAigiAEns aaehanapot, "of the King Alexander." 
It 18 possible, however, that the coins bearing the title of King 
were not struck during the life of Alexander, for it is well 
known, that for sometime after his death, the great captains 
who eventually divided the empire, continued to strike money 
bearing his types ; and it is possible, that with the intention 
of paving the way to their own ambitious views, they added 
the title of Basileus. Certain it is, that shortljr afterwards, 
Antigonus assiuned the title of King of Asia, which we find on 
his coins, as basiaeiu ANnroNor, " of the King Antigonus." 
Shortly after, Seleucus, in Syria, Ptolemy, in Egypt, and 
Lysimachus, in Thrace, also assumed the regal title on their 
respective coinages, and the custom from that time became 
firmly established among the Greek sovereignties in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, and 

• With oDe or two remarkable exceptions. See ante, page 224. 
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afterwards the familj of Hiero, aasumed the title in Sicily; 
even barbaric nations, such as the Gauls, newly settled in the 
district called after them Gblatia, styled themselves kings on 
the coinage they issued. 

The age of Greek liberty had passed, and one of submission 
and servile adulation had taken its place. The aupr^e 
title of king did not long remain in its simple form. Ptolemy of 
Egypt assumed upon his coins the title of Soter, '^ Saviour," 
bestowed upon him by the Bhodians, who had received great 
&vours &om him, and who, after consulting the m^e of 
Ammon on the propriety of conferring this high title, erected 
a temple to him as a god. When this title m)pears up(m his 
coins, it is generally unaccompanied by that of " king," being, 
says Visconti, greater than king. Cicero says, speaking of 
the wcMrd Soter (awrip), that it is so great that it cannot be 
translated into any one Latin word ; it would seem that it 
should be read Saviour- God. It had previously been applied 
only to the gods, in cases where special services were believed 
to have been afforded to a state by a particular deity, as in 
the ease of the head of Diana with the inscription Soteira 
found on the coins of Syracuse, as a '' saviour-goddess." The 
title, however, became far £h>m uncommon on coins of 
princes from the time of Ptolemy I. to the Christian era, as 
also that of god — Bc^r {Theo9) ; the profiles of Ptolemy 
and Berenice on coins struck by their son Ptolemy Phila- 
delphiis, being accompanied by the short inscription, eEOi 
Qkk^) : indeed, from this epoch we may trace &e idea of 
kings " by Divine right." The effigies of gods alone had been 
placed on the public coinage before the time of Alexander, and 
it was only as Hereules, or the son of Ammon, that he could 
appear on the coinage. On the establishing of independent 
kingdoms by his generals, they each assumed descent from 
some deity — Seleucus from ApoUo,Lysimaehus from Bacchus, 
&c. — claiming thus by divine descent, or right, their place 
on the public money. Additions were soon made even to ' 
these high tildes, in the shape of such epithets as Nieator^ 
the victorious, Mpiphaneg^ illustrious, TheopatoTy whose 
father is a god, &c. Eventually many of these titles 
are foimd in the same xoscnption, as on the coins of 
Antiochus III., King of Syria,* BASiAEns antioxot eEor 

• See coins of the Seleucidae. 
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xui^ANOT (of the King Antiochns, the god, the flhistnonB). 
On the coins of some of the Lagid^ and Selencidse, AK)NT2or 
is added to other titles, implying that the sorereign equals that 
divinity in youth and beauty.* Some of the titles, are how- 
eTer,,more modest — aikaiot, "of the just" — ^eteptitpot, "of 
the beneficent" — ^iaaaea^ot, "oftheloverof his brother," Ac. 
On coins of the Parthian dynasty of the ArsaddsB, the 
epithet «ia£AAHNo:s, "lover of the Greeks," figures among 
the inscriptions of the coinage, as on the coins of Ario- 
barzanesand Ariarathes, Kings of Cappadocia, and of Maumus, 
King of Arabia, ♦iaophmaiot, " lover of the Eomans." 

On the Parthian coins, as the Greek influence gradually 
gave way to more oriental forms, the most magniloquent 
inscriptions are found, of which one example must suffice, 
which occurs on a coin of Arsaces XII., it stands — 

BA2lA£n:S BAZSIAEHN AP2AKOT AIKAIOT ETEPrETOT 0EOT ETIXA- 

T0P05 ♦IAEAAHN02, "of the king of kings, Arsaces, the 
great, the just, the beneficent, the fflustriousty bom, the lover 
of the Greeks." The title Megalos, great, is very frequently 
superadded, but for further examples of remarkable inscrip- 
tions the student is referred to the chapters of the various 
regal dynasties, where many others will be found. 

A pecidiarity to be noted in the inscriptions of the later 
regal coins is the nearly universal adoption of the square 
^igma c instead of 2, which is very frequently found almost 
in the form of the Eoman C. It is also worthy of remark, 
that very soon after the establishment of the various 
Greek kingdoms by the generals of Alexander the Great, a 
more decorative style of writing was adopted on coins, 
the letters termed by numismatists ««i7c<? letters coming 
into use about that period. They have the addition of a 
small knob at the extremities in the manner shown in 



the annexed epsilon, IC 



The most interesting and valuable peculiarity of the 
inscriptions of the regal class of Greek coins is the dates 
by which they are frequently accompanied. The dates are 
expressed by numerals formed of Greek letters, as the 
IU)man nimierals are by Eoman letters, and refer to several 

* See coins of tlie Lagids, Seleueidae^ Sec. 
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epochs — that of the foimdation of the Seleucidan monarchy 
in Syria, for instance ; the Pontic era, which is that of the firsib 
accession of the regal power of the kings of Pontus, formerly 
satraps of the Persian empire ; sometimes that of the year of 
the prince's reign, or that of the battle of Actium, which 
latter, however, belongs rather to the Soman period. The 
following is a list of Greek numerals : — 

UnUa • . 
Tens . . 
Jffundreda 

These numerals are sometimes preceded by the character L, 
the ancient form of a, expressing the word i/ear^ being the 
initial of AvxajSar ; and sometimes by e for etoys* Thus, on 
the coins of Ptolemy Philadelphus, we find L. at, expressing 
the year 33 of his reign. By the same means of numbering, 
240 would be sm, and 245 sme, &c. 

The following are some of the eras from which dates on 
coins of the period in question are dated : — 

The Pontic era, dated from the accession to regal power of 
the race of the Kings of Pontus and the Bosphorus, b.c. 301.* 

The Seleucidan era, from the establishment of the Syrian 
Empire by Seleucus Nicanor,t October 1st, B.C. 312. 

Tne era of the battle of Actium, B.C. 29. The dates on 
the PtolemaBic series generally refer to the year of the king's 
reign. 

There are several other eras too numerous to particularise 
in an elementary work, but 1 must not omit to state that about 
this period, dates are found on autonomous as well as regal 
coins, and that many of the cities founded by Alexander and 
his successors, placed dates upon their coins which refer to the 
epoch of their foundation. These dates on the coins of towns 
are sometimes, though seldom, preceded by L or e as on regal 
coins ; and another peculiarity respecting them is, that the 
lower tiumber is placed first, and the highest second, as on 

* See coins of secondary dynasties, 
f See chapter on coins of the Seleucidae. 
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coins of Antioch m (40) and a (4) — standing thus, am, to ex- 
press 44. A coin, though properly belonging to the Soman 
period, may here be cited for the illustration ; it is one of 
x^ompeiopoKs, having the head of Aratus on one side, and that 
of Chrysippus on the other,* with the date e.K.C. (229) 
instead of C.K.e. The unit being placed first, the decimal 
second, and the centenal last. It is also to be observed that 
in dates of the later periods the sigma s, 200, is exnressed by 
the square sigma c thus ; sometimes nearly like a Koman C, 
as in the example just given. 

I have only treated of inscriptions in the Greek language 
in the foregoing portion of this chapter, which form, indeed, 
the great bulk of monetary inscriptions previous to the Eoman 
period. Other nations not haviug copied the Greek invention 
of coined money, until a period when the coinage of that 
- people had alreadv attained to a very advanced stage of its 
process. The following is a list of languages found on 
ancient coins previous to the Eoman period, all of which are 
more recent than the earliest Greek : — 



1. Greek 

2. Phoenician 

3. Punic 

4. Celtiberian 

5. Etruscan 

6. Oscan 

7. Samnite 

8. Bilingual Inscriptions 



9. Hebrew 

10. Samaritan 

11. Persian orPehlvic. Early 

Persian between Doric 
period and Alexander. 

12. Arian 

13. Barbarous dialects. 



1. Of the Greek inscriptions sufficient has been said. 

2. The Phoenician inscriptions are found on the coins of 

Sre and other Phoenician towns, about the period of 
exander, and are sometimes accompanied by Greek in- 
scriptions. The Phoenician alphabet has been sufficiently 
made out to decypher the names of towns with some degree 
of certainty, but ignorance of the language has hitherto 
prevented the explanation of any other words. 

The Punic, the language of Carthage, is a dialect of the 

* The castom of placing the heads of celehnted men on the coinage does 
not belong to the period of Greek independence, or, at all events, only to its 
latest phase, as shown in the Chapter on tjpes. 
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PhoBnieuui, and is found on tlie mone j of tliat repvibhcy none 
ci which dates earlier than the best period oi the art as 
developed in Sicily, where indeed most of the Carthaginian 
money is supposed to hare been coined by Ghreek artistSy 
though some is considered to have been struck in Africa, at 
Carthage. Of the Funic, as of the Phoenician, little more 
than the alphabet is known, and that imperfectly, so that 
little can be said in this place, as even, the names of towns 
written in the Punic character cannot be read with cer- 
tainty ; but something on the subject will be found in the 
chapter on Greek coins of the finest period, — article, 
Carthage. 

3, 4. The Celtiberic language appears to be a mixtare of 
the Punic, the original Phcsnician, the Greek, and perhaps 
some of the natiye dialects of Spain : it is confined to the 
coinage of that country, which belongs wholly to a com- 
paratively recent period *. (See coins of Spain.) 

5, 6, and 7. The Etruscan, Oscan, and Samnite languages 
are found on coins of central Italy, which generally belong to 
the Eoman series, and to be there described, but occasionally 
inscriptions in these languages, at aU events the latter, occur 
on coms of Greek cities of southern Italy, previous to their 
subjection to Some ; in some instances in conjunction with 
Greek inscriptions, and these bilingual legends have been of 
great service in aiding to decypher the Oscan and Samnite 
characters. But even the alpliaDet of these languages is but 
imperfectly made out, and nothing further is known. 
They are all Pelasgic dialects allied to the Phoenician, and 
were the only languages of Southern Italy, prior to the 
arrival of the earliest Greek colonies in the south of the 
Peninsula. But as they only learned the art of coining 
jfrom the Greeks, no coinage with inscriptions in these 
dialects exists till a comparafively late period of the Greek 
occupation of the country, though the language occurs 
occasionally, but rarely, on very early coins of the Greek 
colonies, t 

8. Bilingual inseripHong occur on Greek coins of many 
periods. The earliest are probably the Samnite and Greek 

* WHh the exception of the Greek colonies, elloded to elwwliMe. 

t See Carelirs plates of the coins o€ ancient Italy* 
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legends on some early coins of Magna Graecia. The next in 
succession are the Punic and G-reek legends on the coins of 
the Carthaginian portion of Sicily: at a later period, the 
Phoenician and Greek inscriptions on the coins of Tyre, 
after its re-establishment by Alexander the Great, and on 
some other coins of Greek cities of that district of Asia. 
The latest examples are those Greek and Arian and other 
Indian and Scythian dialects, on the Greek series generally, 
known as coins of Bactria.* 

9 and 10. Hebrew and Samaritan inscriptions are only 
found on the series of Jewish coins, issued by the Maccabees, 
and their successors in Judea.t 

11. ^Persian or J?eMvic inscriptions are found on the 
coinage of the Sassanidae, the Persian princes who oYerthrew 
the GrTseco-Parthian power in Central Asia. J 

12. Arian inscriptions^ and inscriptions in other TTidian 
and Scythian dialects, are found accompanied by Greek ones 
on tlie coins of the Rtctrian 8eries.§ ^ 

13. Barbarous and unexplained dialects are found occa- 
sionally on rude coins of Spain, and on coins of districts 
bordering the Thracian Bosphorus, but which possess 
little historical interest and none as regards art. 



* See chapter <m Gkreek coinage in Bactria. 
^ See the Shekel and other coins of the Jews. 
:j: See coins of the Sassanide. 
§ See coins of Bactria. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

GREEK ABT, AS DISPLAYED ON THE COINAGE. 

The history of art in its highest form, that of personifying 
the highest conceivable qualities of dLyinity and humanity, 
originated in the noblest feelings of whicn the nature of 
man is capable — ^those of religious aspirations. When the 
thinking power of man first acquired sufficient consistency 
to perceive and to examine the wonderful framework of 
the universe, then arose his conviction of the existence of 
some unlimited power or powers by which such a vast 
combination could have been effected.* His ideas of Deity 
then arose, aad in any striking deviation from the ordinary 
course of natural laws, the hand of divine direction was at 
once inferred. Hence eclipses, the appearance of comets, 
the grand effect produced by thunder and lightning, and 
other natural phenomena, were considered immediate signs of 
the divine language, in which the mighty will of the Gfods was 
made known, and various interpretations given, according to 
the habits or degrees of civilisation of different races. 

But one phenomenon far beyond any other, as its effects 
did not disappear like that of a comet or a thunder-storm, 
seems more especially to have influenced the most noble of 
the fine arts, that of sculpture. This was the fall of 
aerolites, an extraordinary phenomenon, which in a certain 
stage of man's mental development could .not fail to 
be invested with a mythic character; and the positive 
presence of the local deity was thought to be expressed in 
the fall of these masses of stone &om the heavens. Stone 
worship thus arose in the East. Venus was first worshipped 
at Faphos imder the form of a conical stone, no doubt an 
aerolite, a record of which is preserved on the Q-reek 
coinage of the Imperial or Boman period. The Juno of 

* The Gentile nations are here alluded to, and npt those races who received 
their ideas of primitiTe creation from the books of Moses. 
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the Thespians and the Diana of Icaiia were likewise 
worshipped under the form of masses of stone, and the 
famous Syrian divinity, El Grabal (the stone), carried to 
Borne with great pomp by Eliogabalus,* was the origin of 
the surname of that Emperor, who established a temple at 
Bome for the worship of the eastern divinity. 

A column of stone was long used by the primitive Greeks 
as a representation of" a deity, and the statue, which it 
eventually became, received the name of its prototype, the 
mere column of stone being called iwav (kion). 

The twin Dioscuri, we are told, were at Sparta repre- 
sented by two columns of stone or wood joined together by 
ft transverse piece ; and the first effort, it would seem, to 
give mpre feffect, was carving the upper portion into the 
rude resemblance of a head. The first attempt to improve 
this first rude type of the embryo statue was the indication 
of the arms and- hands, and the legs and feet, which were, 
not, however, tiU long after separated from the main mass ; 
and the bold innovator, who first effected the gigantic stride 
in the art of sculpture which detached the arms from the 
block and separated the legs, was said to be Daedalus, a 
semi-fabulous personage, to whom works were attributed in 
full faith in the time of Pausanias. In consequence of the 
improve;ments attributed to him, the ancients describe the 
works of Dddalus as ^distinguished by an appearance of life, 
and even divine inspii^ation. The stiff statuary of Egypt will 
convey a tolerably correct idea of the style of art immedi- 
ately preceding that attributed to Daedalus, which was still 
in practice as late as 500 B.C., and the Greek art, generally 
termed archaic,\ was no doubt of this class. 

Art at that time was hereditary in certain families, and 
many practising this style claimed to be direct descendants of 
Daedalu&f. This genealogy of art was accepted in the time 
of Socrates, the great philosopher but wretched sculptor, 
who claimed to be a Dsadalid. 

* The name of Elgabalus is also spelt Heliogabalus, and is thought by some 
to be derived from his. tiavjn|[ b^en a priest in the temple of the Sun. 

't' The term dfli'^lmiCt though strictly meaning nothing more than old, is 
generally applied to that period of Greek art in which a certain treatment and 
formality marks its transition from the rude character of its earlier efforts to 
the bold freedom of the Phidian age. 
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It has been said that it is futile to attempt to trace the 
descent of art from one nation* to anoth», becaose certain 
resemblances may be traced in its earlier stages, whidi 
must of necessity be smular in all nations ; as me earliest 
woi^ of the Chmese or Japanese, would in their rude fbwt 
efforts, of necessity, resemble those of the prunitiye Greeks, 
as mudi as thej undoubtedly do those of the Polynesian or 
American sayages : yet, we may undoubtedly trace in neigh- 
bouring nations which haye been closely connected by 
colonisation or kindred, a kind of hereditary lineage in art 
which cannot be disproyed. And in this way, GvedL art, 
however superior, must be acknowledged to be an offishoot of 
the Egyptian. Egyptian ciyilisation, as far as we haye the 
means of knowing, preceded that of all other countries * with 
which i^e Qreeks and the nations (^ Western Asia held 
intercourse, and it seems plain £rom the recent diseoymes 
in Assyria, at Nimioud, and Eliorsabad, that the style of 
art of those countries was immediately deriyed at a 
certain period of its development, &om that of Egypt. But 
native elements combining with it, especially those which 
endeavoured to give it a more servilely natural aspect, gave to 
it at the same time a national character, veiy distinct from 
that of the more imaginative and architectonic character of 
that .of the Egyptians. From this Assyrian art it appears 
probable that the arts of Lydia and Garia took their parti- 
cular tone, from wh^ice the Asiatic Gi^eeks deriyed the means 
of stepping from the first rude attempts of semi-barbarous 
art to that more advanced stage, at which it appears upon 
the earliest coins. That the Lydians and other nations were 
much more advanced in this art than the Greeks at the 
time of Homer, we learn from several passages in his poems. 

The mode of treating the limbs of the human figure on the 
earliest Greek coins, exhibits strong evidence of this origin 
of Greciaa art, especially the Bh«p deep marking of the 
muscles of the legs and arms. Of this, the strongest evi- 
dence may be obtained by close examinations of some of the 
earliest coins of Macedonia^ sudi as No. 10, Plate II., Nos. 
9, and 2, Plate lY., and the symboKe treatment of the Hon 

* The cbims of the Chineie to extreme antiquity being placed oat of the 
present quettion, as utterly distinct. 
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and the bull of Nos. 2 and 3, Plate I., aad No. 10, Plate IV., 
which strongly Testable the leading characterises of 
Asi^rian and Babylonian sculpture. That such should be 
the ease is rery natural, -when we take inte consideration the 
dose neighbourhood of the Asiatic colonies of Greece with 
those nations ; and that the progress of the arts in Greece 
proper, e^en up to a certain epoch, was led by that of the 
artistic deyelopment taking place in her Asiatic colonies, 
appears also more than probable. 

But though it seems likely that we must assign an Asiatic 
origin te the arts of Greece, yet we must, at the same time, 
at once concede that the simple and yet grand mode of treat- 
ment which the Hellenic organisation communicated te these 
arte, eyentually invested them with a sublimity of character 
that art nerer attained in any other nation of antiquity, and 
which all the refinements of ciyilisation have, as yet, not 
enabled any modem nation te attain. 

The earliest types of Greek coins possess in their embryo 
Ertate the element of sublimity, which afterwards distinguished 
the greatest works of her greatest artists. This consists in 
the one-miadedness, the simplicity, with which they are 
conceived and executed. Simplicity is the great stamp of 
genius, and genius the leading characteristic of the Grecian 
mind. It wa« in the simpUcity of genius that Grecian 
artiste acquired those secrets of art at once so complete, 
and so dimcult of acquirement, and which arose &om that 
beautiful constitution of mind which views all things in their 
dear and naked unity. The exquisite repose of Grecian 
art ,rwes from this quality-tnie g«mnB is calm, because 
it 18 confident, — ^and confident, because it is strong. It is 
mediocrity which, in ite inefiectual but continual effort, loses 
that beautiful repose necessary te high art, and becoming 
troubled in ite purpose, exaggerates expression, multiplies 
means, and squanders accessories, till all calm, all repose, in 
short, all of that great ingredient of the highest art — 
simplicity, is lost. 

How finely we see thia grave omrplicity exemplified, even 
through the rugged execution of the lion's head on the gold 
steter of Mehtus (PL I., "No. 1), in the seal on the Phocean 
coin, No. 6, in the same plate, — ^how the execution of that 
single image is filled alone with, and possessed by, ite 
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subject. By thus acting simply, genius reserves to itself all 
its spontaneous freedom and originality, and all its native 
vigour, for real execution, instead of wasting it in vain 
contortions, and the pursuit of some more complicated vision, 
which, if accomplisned, would not speak to the spectator 
with that singleness of expression, that oneness Ox aspect, 
which rivet the immediate attention, even of the vulgar, and 
constitute, in short, the secret of the sublime in art. 

To speak of these early works as possessiug anything 
more than the germ of this high quality would be absurd, 
but that they do possess that germ in a very remarkable 
manner, is equaUy evident. 

Let us turn to the simple tortoise, on the early silver 
drachma or didrachma of Jblgina, (PI. II., Nos. 1, 2, 3,) and 
we shall see the same grand quality displayed, while in the 
rude groups of the Macedonian coins of Lete, (PI. II., No, 4 ; 
and PI. I Y ., No. 9,) we have the grandeur and simplicity in 
a rude form of execution, which subsequently characterised 
those groups of Centaurs and Amazons, with which the 
matchless chisel of Phidias afterwards enriched the famous 
metopes of the Parthenon. 

The advance of art in Greece was most rapid ; from the 
period of the battle of Salamis to the age of Phidias, 
scarcely fifty years elapsed, and yet iu that period art had 
emerged from archaism to the highest pitch of excellence it 
has ever attained. 

Archaism, though the intrinsic value of the term means 
merely old, is in art, generally meant to express that tran- 
sition from the rude to the excellent, which generally exhibits 
itself in a greater power of execution, which is at first con- 
fined to more careml manipulation alone ; the result of which, 
is a curious neatness of execution accompanied by great 
stiffiiess, to which, iu modem art, the quaint but not 
unpleasing works of the fifteenth century may be compared. 
Of this quaintness of style, termed archaic in classical art, 
the coin of Gelas, Plate V., affords a good example; or the head 
of Minerva on the drachma of Methymne, (PI. IV. No. 8 ;) 
or in a ruder form, the head of the same deily on the Athenian 
coiQ, No. 7, on the same Plate ; but the coinage does not 
afford so many existing examples of this phase, of Greek art, 
though many more might be cited, as do the remains of Greek 
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sciilpture in marble, especially the pediments of temples, 
with all their sculptural decorations arranged as in sitUj 
BOW in the British Museum, which, being discovered in 
^gina, have caused that phase in the progress of the art to 
be termed by some, " the school of ^gina." 

The remarkable style of the coins of Macedonia and 
Thrace about the time of Alexander, has, with some rudeness, 
nearly aU the vigour of a later period.* 

Every step from the rudeness of primeval art, through 
the quaint neatness of the archaic period, to the spiritual 
Ireedom of its highest epoch, may be observed on a 
well selected series of the coins of Acanthus, bearing the 
group of the lion and the bull. A coin of nearly, but 
not quite, the highest period of this type is engraved 
PI. IV, No. 11. 

Of G^reek coins of the finest period it would be very difficult 
to point out a small number, as exhibiting all the greatest 
qualities of excellence; but the early promise of great perfec- 
tion in the treatment of animals is fully borne out on coins of 
every class ; and on the coins of the Qreek colony of Heraclea, 
in southern Italy (PL V.), the group of Hercules and the 
Nemean lion, which appears in great variety of treatment on 
the coins of that city, is most admirable, especially the lion. 
The dolphin, or rather porpoise, which was the dolphin of 
the ancients, is treated with exquisite grace on the coins of 
Tarentum, and that group, of which it forms apart, is one 
of the most beautiful productions of ancient art ; while the 
variety with which it is treated, (Carelli having engraved 
above thirty-six striking varieties of this single type,) shows 
the great facility with which these graceful inventions were 
thrown off by the Q-reek engravers — a &cility which was 
rendered necessary by the nature of the process by which 
the impressions had to be produced. This peculiarity prin- 
cipally consisted in the want of knowledge of a means of 
hardening the dies, in consequence of which, only a limited 
number of impressions could be taken from each, so that 
the continual reproduction of the dies taxed the ingenuity of 

* It is not wonderful that art of a bold and striking character should he 
found on coins of this period, when we consider that at the time of Alex- 
ander I., the great artists Onatas, Ageladas, and Polygnotus, already flourished 
in Greece, and that in Ionia the arts were still more advanced. 



the Cbeek aiiiitp to Ae «lfti<iit Him, hxmm^Ti ^mmff^' tite 
OMB in the ooiBxge of «»» piittf^eiiku* sta^, «ack iki 
JBgiB» and AtheiM, #h«ire th» cittohrity se^imi b^ tkeisp 
eoias in foreign countries cmmed. ^ne ftfieieiitty^s #0 he 
yery strictly adhered to eadi time ikie dies were rdnew^i. 

f^or a Bottce d£ a series oi Qreek ceins, nil helem^mg to 
tibe finest periods of art, the fsead^ is refemsd to Cbap. Tt., 
in which the coinage of ^Lcilj figsree as one of iHOSt 
lemofkable eixcdleiioe; indeed, the eities of Symeuse, 
Aedegeatnm, Gatana^ Ac. in £^ily, aoftd theise of Thtmiiiii, 
Tarsntiun, Neapdis, BJeraclea, Metspontutti, t&c, m i^ 
south of Italy, are by some considered to ka^e p^*edtteed 
more beantifnl apemmens Of the art isham. any o^ier eHry, 
either of Greece proper, or her eelebfttted Asiotie eok>nMS, 
even the luxurious and refined Ionia. 

Whtti ife exaimiiie the noble deead««dhm of f^yyaaise, 
intii'the superb head^ProeerpiaetorCetce on the oh^etue^^ 
attd the magnifiesntquadnga on the reverse, the sptnM 
and dashing grandeur of whaeh is W(»rlhy of a l^hid-iae ere 
LysippuB, We must a<^owledge that nothing of th^ same 
mmynAiaxxg eharacter oectors oo. the coinage of the pa^tfft 
states of Greeee. Fur eacampk, the big«B on the states df 
Phiiip 6i Macedon, though executed l^f a eenirupy kter, 
and no doubt by the best asiiists thdit ce«id be proe^ered in 
Greece, are not for ft moment comparable to the magn^lceBt 
b%» and quadrigae of the Sieilina c^iage. 

A similar comparison may be drawn between ^e noUe 
head of Pallas on iho coins of Thurium, and that of the 
same deity on the coins of Athens, where %he pakn mxts% 
certainly be ceded to the f(»ttier. 

But there are yet excdlences observable on the eoins^ 
of Greece and the Asiatic eolauies, which are of perhaps a 
higher character of art, though neither so elaboraite or 
fascinating. The head of Jupiter on the finest didrachms of 
Philip of Macedon, for instance, is exceedingly grand, aad 
that on the well known tetradraehm of Pyrrhus of BpBpn», 
and above all, that on the celebrated tetradraehm of Antt** 

* Most probably Profsisppme ; the name £ore ocdurring on some Mim with 
that head, which implies dxmghier or virgm^ as it ako means '■' the pupil of <ke 
eye,'* a^rds tli« opportunity of ponking paaHgBs in «evlaki €li»^ -ai tltM it , 
which LoDginus has ef^oiaU^ 



gom3L» — all ne doidbt ejcecuted l>y Greek artists ; the latter 
one is so fine as to defy rivairy, though neitberin stt€h higfe 
refief, so finisheHl^ bosp of so early an- ^)oeh as the tetradrachm^' 
of Sjraeufie. The &]!e head of BiafiBa on some of the finest 
ooiofi of Bphestfs, that of the human-^headed btdl on< these 
of Areatnania, t^ device on the c(!i«ii» apparently stmiek by 
l^e Amphictyonic Couneil, the beatrtifiil head of Ju^o onr 
the cems of Argos, and t^ Pfegasns on the coins of Coiinth, 
— are examples of art in which the coinage of Greece may 
E^ai^ a comparison inth thaife of her cele^brated ooionies 
in Sicily and Southern Italy. The exquisiAe manner in T«4iieh 
lihe Mi face of Apollo is tptisibed on coins cff AmphipoKs 
ie aaot^r example of the excellence of Gqreek art in a 
peculiar phase, wi<% which indeed Sidliam and Magna*' 
GrsBcia examples caaaaot T*e, ibr the froart feces on coins of 
these cdlofiies, are efver-lal^oured, and do not exhibit the 
same bold and fearless r^ef as those of Amphipolis, whid^ 
in their tinm aere perhaps st0?paseed by the head of ApoMo oil 
the coins of Mausolus, king of Caria ; some which, adl hi 
front face, are of most remarkabte beauty ; while the same 
head iTcated in a similar maimer on the coins of Ehodes, is 
also of gifeat excellence, as well a« the exquisite gold coins 
of Clazomene engraw^ed in Mate V. The custom of repre- . 
senting a full face on the public coinage appeaans to harre 
been abandoned aft^ a short epoch, to which neaa4y 8^ 
the above mentioned examples belong, on accouftft of being 
subject to great weaa* in the most prominent features, 
which rapidly disfigured faces treated in that meaner, 
while the principal wear upon profiles took place upon the 
hair, by the prominensce of which the features of the face 
were protected. 

Of the exceHenee and variety of the devices of the revet^e 
of the Grecian coinage in general, the cokiB engraved in 
Plate T., and the list of types appended to the ead ctf the 
chaqpter descriptive of tha* plate, will be sufficienft evidenee. 
They began to attam great exoeilence even before the ai*t 
of coining had advamsed beyond the period, where the s^uape 
punch-mark is- still visible on the back, asad for an accowtft 
of their progress at that period, i^e reader itf referred to the 
chapter descriptive of Hate IV. 

In additidn to the piriiMiipid' lypes^ oii G're^ coins, it ha« 

B 2 
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been seen that small secondary types were used, either as a 
mere " mint mark," or to denote commercial relations with 
the state whose monetary type was thus added. These small 
iypes became gradually more and more frequent, exhibiting 
in their treatment, about the period of Alexander the G-reat, 
a breadth and grandeur of style in every way equal to that 
of the large types, though occasionally so microscopic as to 
be scarcely noticeable by the naked eye. Those secondaiy 
types, used in the way of counter-marks, and impressed 
suDsequentl^ by another state to denote the acceptation 
for home cux;ulatipn of a foreign coin, in the way that 
Spanish dollars were counter-marked with a small head of 
George III. during a scarcity of silver money in England, 
will be found treated of under the head of counter-marks 
both in the chapters on inscriptions and on types. 

That the most skilful engravers were employed upon the 
dies for the public coinage of the Grecian states, is at once 
evident from the elegance of the designs, and the exqiusite 
beauty, in many instances, of every department of the 
manipulation. From passages in Fhny and other ancient 
authors, it appears most probable that the same class of 
artists to whom we are indebted for antique engraved gems, 
both in relief and in intaglio, was also employed upon 
the dies used for striking coins; that these two styles of 
engraving both pertained to the same branch of art, was 
rendered more probable by the discovery, that the fine gem 
of Athenion, mentioned by Winkelman, was repeated on a 
Eoman coin in the Alboni collection, and evidentljr by the 
same hand. This and other similar evidence induced 
M. Baoul Eochette and others to seek for similar coincidences 
on the Greek coinage. Phrygillos is the name of a G-reek 
engraver, or sculptor of gems, whose name appears on the 
exquisite and weU-known gem, the subject of which is Cupid 
issuing from an egg-shelL This name M. Bochette ob- 
served to be accompanied by a small sign, that of a cockle, 
such as is frequently found among the minor types of the 
coinage of Syracuse, from which cu*cumstance M. Bochette 
concluded that Phrygillos might be a Syracusan artist. 
With this supposition in view, the collections of Syracusaa 
coins were attentively examined, and the research was re- 
warded by the discovery of the name of Phrygillos on a 
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coin in the collection of Mr. Stewart, of Naples. This dis- 
covery led to that of the names of Kimon, Evainetus, 
and others — ^the occurrence of whose names on the Sicilian 
coinage is noticed in the chapter on inscriptions. This 
discovery of the name of the artists who executed the 
beautiful coinage of Greece and her colonies, is one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of art, and' to 
the perseverance and minute ohservation of the eminent 
numismatist M, R. Eochette we are entirely indebted for 
the discovery. 



ABT DISPLAYED IN GBEEK BEGAL COINS. 

In describing a few of the leading artistic characters oi 
the Greek coins in the foregoing pages of this chapter, the 
autonomous coins, or such as were issued by independent 
cities or republican states, have been chiefly alluded to. It 
remains now to offer a few remarks on the regal coinages of 
Greek origin and character; without doubt executed by 
Greek artists, and which were issued by the different 
sovereigns of Greek lineage, and some others, who esta- 
"blished independent kingdoms out of the division of the 
Macedonian empire. 

The first in rank as in number are those of Alexander the 
Great. His father, Philip, placed only simple effigies of the 
national divinities upon the public coinage, which may there- 
fore rank, as far as mHj is concerned, with coins of republican 
states bearing similar types. But those of Alexander assume 
a somewhat different character, and the noble heads exhibited 
on his silver coinage belong rather to the class of personal 
portraiture. Whether an actual portrait is intended, idealised 
beneath the form and attributes of Hercules, or not,' matters, 
little — it is sufficient that the features are so marked — and. 
so similar on a vast number of coins struck in widely distinct 
places, that they bear a certain character of human por^. 
traiture never before exhibited on the Greek coinage, which 
brings them within the range of that monetary portraiture, 
•which is the main feature of the regal coinages. The mytho-^ 
logical types by which 3uch heads are generally accompanied 
on the reverse, are generally very inferior to those of a 
former period. It is evident therefore that the main atten- 
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Hon was poid to the ^ead €)f .&e prkioe« whether -^jg^ibc^sedi^ 
aideifyjOrbeiogaiiaciualpcHtrait. liappeavB the safer comae 
io eoBsid^ that aueh head^ as thoae viiix the attrilH^tos of 
Hercules on th6 eoiiis of Alexander, those with the «ymhoU 
ef the haraed Baochufi Utpon the «oiiu^ of Lysiiwa>€hiu>, aod 
tbose with the bonui of a bull on those of Sd^uejus Nioaitc^, 
to he rather povirait-symbols than reel jpocy^ts— a view 
vfaioh is &T0waUe at the «ame time to ti;ve &ae id^aUscMl 
cbaraeier of art tiiey exhibit: espeqiaUrj sosne of those of 
Alexander, which are occasionally of the ¥ery high^ 
character. Many of the coins of Lysimachus are nearly 
equally 'fine; but those of Seleucus, which are very scarce, 
appear inferior to either of the 'preceding.*^ 

Immediately following this fiist period after the deajth of 
Alexander, or in some instaiuces oontc^parary with it, a^ in 
the case of Ptolemy I. king of iCigypt, ^tual portraits were 
placed on the coinage ; and .among the^e, some of the finejst 
specimens of inonetary portraiWe eyw produced :Q<jc»r. 
Coins of the first Ptolemies — several rf those of the Selev- 
cid», down to Alexander BaJa--of those of the kinga ci 
Sithynia and Pontus, as late as the 4)ime of Mitlyridat^^s .the 
Gbreat, and of Haoedonia, especially the -two la$it kings ef 
that state, Philip V. and Perseus — exhibit 3> ;gaUery .^f 
.metallic portrait sculpture whiqh places the arts of -the 
period ,in the moat brilli^jit point. of view. It would be jaji- 
. possible to, fix a general period for the deelifte qf Qrecian 
.art in the Ea^t, as its decay wiis -more japid in some dis- 
tricts .than others ; but about a ceAtnry bqJore the Christian 
eifa may be taken as a general. epoch for, the <mmm!ence^le^t 
of its gradual decline. After this epoch the coins of fiUQh 
dynasties as escaped the absorption by the wide-^prc^4 
dominion of Eome, gradually swk into ^cpmparalive bsr- 
barism just as the monetary art of Home began to rise ; 
which IS .evidence that though the thraldom of ^m^ 
dominion prevented the application of fine art to govern- 
mental puirposes in the Grecian worid, that yet the yjace of 
-Greek artists was not extinct, as we find, among the. g^eAtc^t 
.names connected with the development of ^omaii.^t» ^ttu^t 
.the greater nwnber are Greek. 

* See'GhaptMr on the.coiiiB of tbe SekucicUe, the.LngidR^aBcLthe coinage of 
flAMQ^qaia. 
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In concluding these Bomewliat desultory remarks on the 
art displayed on the Greek coinage, it may be observed that 
the time of its greatest perfection occurred probably about 
the age of Alexander the Great. The Greek states in Europe 
and Asia, at that time, still maintained their autonomous 
privileges to a great extent, and art was at its highest pitch 
of refinement, especially in those minutisB so applicable to 
the types of the coinage ; while in the Greek cities of Italy 
and Sicily, the arts had attained an extraordinary degree of 
eseey«iice, the power of Rome b^g still confined within the 
nawow limits of a petty state, and the Greek cities of 
southern Italy and Sicily not yet dreaming of the Soman 
name whiek was so soon to absorb not only the popiilation 
of aU Italy, but of all the civilised worid. The specimens 
of MagnarGrseeian coins of the finest period, engraved in 
Plate V ., probably belong to the period immediately pre- 
ee^&ng i^at in whidi the lava of Boman power overflowed 
its native crater, and pursued' its irresistible course, con- 
quering and to conquer, over a great portion of three 
qufirters of the earth. 

One of the principal characteristics of ancient Greek 

oeuas, even- of the fine periods, when compared to modem 

moB^, is a eertain rudeness of aspect arising from l^e 

irregular form of the coin, which is never perfectly circular, 

«B l^e Greek money ers <Hd not understand the principle of 

the eelktr, by which an aecurate cirde is obtained in modem 

ooiiMs. Arising fiH)m the same cause, is i^e frequent accident 

by which part of the inscription, or part of the bead border 

dees net find its place on the coin : the perfect placing of 

which is rendered inevitable by the aid of modem machinery. 

Btttwhen from these minor imperffections, partly mechanical, 

we turn to a compariscm of the art displayed in the types, all 

modem coinages sink into insi^ificance, and the grandeur 

and simplicity, often sublimity, of the most ordinary types, 

in the hands of a Gre^k aiiist, become evident, beyona the 

power of the veriest ca^riUor for modem supremacy to 

dispute; the principal and laost striking characteristics of 

the ancient examples hghxg thnr ksj^ relief and severe 

simplicity of design. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



JEWBH COINS. 



As I have shown in the earlier chapters of this work that, th« 
Jewish people, though they used the precious met^ as a 
medium of exchange, had no positive coinage, the " piecei 
of silTer," frequency spoken of, passing by weight and. not 
by taU. This state of things, in monetary matters, continued 
till the time of the subjection of the country to the kings of 
Syria, of the Seleucidan dynaaly, about 312 B.C., at which 
tune Greek cuireucy, estsblished throughout the East since 
the Macedonian conquest, cii-culated also in Judfea, until 
the toanny of AatiochuB Egiphanes, in 176 B.C., caused the 
revolt of Mattathias, the chief priest ; when, his eon, Judas 
Maccabeus, heading the revolt, eventually re-eatabliahed the 
long lost independence of Judiea, and to his successor, 
Simon, was conceded by Antiochus, the son of Demetrius, 
the right of striking national money. 

The money now struck ia the earliest money known, 
bearing Hebrew inscriptions and types, and the pieces are 
the well-known shekels, found in moat collections — the old 
national weight giving its name to the new coin. There 
are pieces of one, two, and four silver shekels, bearing differ- 
ent types, all relating to the ceremonial of Judaic worship. 

The earliest money of SimoE Maccabeua was issued about 



the year 144 B.C. On the specimen engraved above, the 
types are — on the obverse the sacred cup of manna, which 
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Moses was directed to preserve in commemoration of the 
food fiimisbed to the Israelites in the wilderness : on the 
reverse is " the rod of Aaron," on which three flowers are 
shown. The most usual inscriptions are — b^'lW^ bpm {ScheJcel 
Israel), Shekel of Israel: on the reverse, rrmp Dlmni* 
(Jeroughalem KedoshaK), Jerusalem the Holy ; others are 
marked, half-shekel, &c. Other types have i'M'iur* n^mo p)?Dtt^ 
(^Scheschimeon Maschi Israel), Simon Prince of Israel; or, 
sometimes, such inscriptions as, "the first year of the 
Deliverance of Israel," or " the Eedemption of Sion," &c. 

All these inscriptions, expressed in modem Hebrew 
characters above, are, on the coin, in the Samaritan character, 
as it is termed, that is, the ancient Hebrew as it existed 
before the captivitv in Babylon, where it was modified by 
the introduction of much of the cuneiform style of character 
in use in Babylonia, Persia, and Assyria. The modified 
form adopted during the captivity, is with but slight variation 
that of the Hebrew now m use, from which the characters 
on the coins are very distinct. The ancient character, it 
appears^ was constantly preserved for monumental and sacred 
purposes which accounts for its appearance on the national 
coin. 

'All the money bearing Hebrew types is either of silver 
or copper, no gold having been issued during the short 
period of Hebrew monetary existence. 

The pieces issued by Simon are generally dated from the 
** year of independence," as of the first, second, and third 
year ; but none later than the fourth, and these latter are 
only of bronze. 

The successors of Simon assumed the title of King, 
and even "King of Kings," and placed on the coinage 
Greek as well as Hebrew inscriptions. These are poor 
copper coins, and very rare. Such are those of Alexander 
Jannaeus, and of Antigonus, son of Aristobulus. The 
coins of Herod, appointed governor of the country after 
its subjection to Kome by Pompey, are also confined to 
small copper, and have generaUy Greek inscriptions only, 
such as BA2iAEn2 hpaaot, "of the King Herod," dated 
in the year of his reign, as Lr (the third year). The 
types are small and insignificant, and very rarely a por- 
trait. The title of Tetrarch appears on those of his^ 
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coins lEwoad heUnse the titla of Saog w«0 eonc«d«d to Um 
by tb^ SoQMmiu After Hei^od, the ooiaa of the Bomaii 
«»L^c)0 cwid^tei abttost exoluaiYaljr m tbe simple pf^mbee 
q£ Jiudspa ; but some coins appamr to bare boea Btmck. fbr 
oflgiooial emulation, as Hebnew '^ei are found on sffloe 
small csins b#ari4ig the ifiames (^ Nero, Bfttamufms, ^* 

M tbe lev-olt so faarlullj subdued by Titu* (131 a.b.) 
every ¥««tige of lu^ioaidiiy was sw^t away fesni <hid»a, 
the coUs issued by Barcbocebas» the leader of the oeM- 
lioDi, beixig the lait bearing any refepenea to the aDLcdeiit 
J.e»dsh types. Tbeee coins bear the ss«ae types as those 
of the prosperous tUse of SiiaoB M^(»abeus, sod ace 
soNAetiines mietsJcen for tbep by the inexperienoad; but 
they ave easily detectod by a ^mnismsii^ and. are most 
frequently found to have their t;^s 8i^*^k 0Tei» those q£ a 
]Baman (isnarius. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

T«B ROMAN eO'INAOE; 

(thc kbpublic.) 

TQE OKIGHl.QF TBJ^ "AV AND ITS SUa^DIVSUIIONS 3^ BPAI& MD 

OTHER PAflTS OF ITAJiY. 



T»E "as" TS the SQrFAftE FOBM. 

In the early chapters of this volume, we have ae«a fftld 
become the first, apd for long afterwards, the principal nietal 
employed in the establishment of a system of coinage in 
A$3A Minor, while silver assumed its place in Euiropegn 
Greece a«id. her depeudenci^Sv We haw now to witness the 
origin of a great national coinage, not based upon eiUi^ of 
th^se metab, bivt upon copper, of rather, it would seem, 
OQ a mixed metal, termed " -^s," of which the moderoi word 
iro^e a{meai:s a more satisfactory translation than hram, so 
loDig ua^ to express the metal of the great Sestertian eoin- 
B^ of Bame. Im treating of the CQina@es<&unded on the 
relatiire values of gold and silver, we have seen the drachma 
and the obo^usi beca»)£ the weighi^by whii^h the size of the 



.pjusi^a^ wtcare riBgi^^fdi ; feut ia th^ kif 8 pf a^ioiie <w^ji«r; we 
«^}1 &i4 the litfft :adftd :^e enmce {wmng &e ^t^^jiflod 
Wi^iglits, aad a ooms^ oS eAorpooug 'h\ik resulting 'l^h^N^com. 

We have ixo recpirds qp -monuiQeQt^ Qf a EoiOiaA eoit^fltge, 
tm Ipng after th^t of X^cefi^ee -ms mi€i:j eatabUshed. G^ 
b^ds <^ &)i]Qbi,di(p oad of K^inii^, foiuid upioa ameaeikt SoinaiL 
CQinQ) .belQi]g to a mv^ Jat^r peiriod thiia that of eithev of 
tboae hi^gs of Some, (kma heai^g those portoatts h^ng 
-monffii^ sitruck .by p^rsoci^ claimiii^ d^eceDt feooai ^kme 
princes, who were triumviri monetarii, or officers ctf tibje 
miut, towards the e^d of the republic. Bnt thoii^h no 
mo^TWents eizS&t of a iUHoan <3oiB«^, lis eerly 9a the tiioe ai 
Niuna, about 715 B.C. there wated, iRifehoittt doukt, wi 
jajQ,c»d«kt <i<)pper eiirseiaoyat-tiM) rtii]Ae,jBiide¥€0i eswUer, i^hich 
ho^^ver, cannot be cpasidered in the ligbifc of a emm^y ae it 
passed by weight aa;^ not by taiifi. The U€ie of copp» for 
4ji»0 purpose a'Ppc^i^ to ha^re bee^^ general throi^ghout Italy 
.4Mid Sicily *t a YGfj^ aremote .^poeh ; and the unit Ijroin which 
.^ qther sums (h* weights, wi^e qalouUted was the Mb likra, 
.(»* powd- weight of cop^peor. This freight in SicUy was termed 
iify-^, ajQid by s^ov^ anciept nuthoritiee, ii^ JiMm» aae said ^to 
h^^ derived both the i^^eight and the teim &em the SiciiUuns. 

Italy, and no doubt Sicily aJao, (nacei^vsed Phttofteiaii. 
lavd Xydian eelosaes'^ at a period con9il4^ablj m^ewtot to 
Hjae Gxecum ^migiTfition, and the d^gsoe of ciinliaatioii thuis 
ji;Ltroduced liw appfrenitly tihe 'm^aas .q( ^ablisbuag a 
jDiaftallic .Qui>^.e»ey in the form of msighed money, the f^«B- 
jpi^i^s not being t^en aoquidnit^d ^h the «pt of c^»Mige in 
jit^ peifeot ioism. Tha4^ ciopper should have fojrmed the 
monetary standard in the ]b/ali9in peaainauila «nd Siksidy, in 
j^feipeAce to the more pjMteie^;^^ m^tal, is eceomitoi &r by 
the Ori^h mineis of eopp«r which had been .ez.tenfiively woiked 
.ef^en j^ ilocaer's im^y who mientia»fi tibe exfiortation of 
4Si9|ppr froia Ten^esa, m Italy, while mh mioefi are sittili in 
.activity near Castro Giovanni (the aiieient Bnaa), inSieily. 

* Struda;— tlie Tusda or Etrurift of the BtMUMi^, wm tibe Tj^rhftniaot 
tlie Greeks, and hence ever considered a Lydiau calpny. Wlxether it was a 
colony founded by Tyre or by the Lydians, it is evident that a knowledge of 
metals, and the mode of working them, had been early introduced there from 
4j^ C^t. The £tru8can nawne of Tac^uio, uud the chief Etraecaib city, 
Tarquinii, were by the Greeks called Thpfnivos {Tyrrhenos), indicatiag the 
origin of the people from the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi of Asia Minor. 
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The PhoBXiicians, who traded with the whole of the western 
shores of Italy, made the native Pelasgi well acquaiiited with 
the best modes of smelting and amalgamating metals, espe- 
cially copper, the most abundantly and widely-distributed 
of that class of mineral substances. The mixture of tin 
with copper to render it hard enough for coins, armour, and 
other purposes, was practised at a very remote period, and 
the relatiye proportions of the amalgam varied but little in 
widely-distant countries, or even from those of modem 
practice. 

The Italian workers in copper were highly celebrated, 
and the bronze candelabra of Etruscan workmanship were 
greatly prized, even at Athens. 

Italy, like Q-reece, was originally peopled by the widely- 
spread Felasgic race, and the amiiity of the languages is 
shown by examples on early Greek coins. 

The celebrity of the Pelasgi as smiths and miners is often 
referred to by ancient authors, and even mixed up with 
the earliest Greek mythologies, where they figure as the 
one-eyed Cyclops, that is, miners who penetrate into the 
depths of the earth ; the lamp, by the light of which they 
prosecuted their subterranean labours, being fixed to their 
foreheads — ^the Cyclopean eye. 

The mineral wealth which these Pelasgi thus produced, 
was prepared for barter in wedges, or ingots, of one 
pound in weight, or a multiple of that weight ; and so 
originated the copper coinage of Eome, where the public 
treasury always bore the name of jErarium, or dep6t for 
bronze, which represented, in fact, the public wealth. This 
treasure, after the expulsion of the kings, was deposited in 
the Temple of Saturn, and remained so, after the mint was 
established in that of Juno Moneta.* During the epoch of 
the semi-fabulous Nmna, several internal regulations, both 
social and legal, appear to have taken place, owing to which 
it is possible that improvements relative to the exchange of 
property by means of a copper medium, may have taken 
place, which afterwards gave rise to the fable that Numa 
was the inventor of money. 

* Or rather tlie depository of the standard weights connected with thvu- 
coinage. 
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rTHE SQITABE " AS** OE THE TIME OP SBBTIUS TULLIUS, 

AND LATEB. 

In the reign of Servius Tullius, 578 B.C., when the early 
history of Eome begins to disentangle itself from the mythic 
character of the earlier period, we find positive allusions to 
the "as," or pound weight of copper, as a general measure 
of value. In the new constitution of Tullius, the different 
classes into which he divided the citizens were distinguished 
according to the number of ases of copper they possessed. 
The wealth required from each class respectively, was, accord- 
ing to Bockh's conjecture — 20,000 for the first class, 15,000 
for the second, 10,000 for the third, 5000 for the fourth, and 
2000 for the fifth, which, however, are rated by authors of the 
sixth century of the foundation of the city at a much higher 
number, a mistake arising from the " as *' being no longer, in 
their time, a pound in weight, though it stiU went by the same 
name, and represented the same nominal value. Servius 
Tullius is said by Pliuy to have been the first who caused 
these ingots of copper to be stamped with the image of an 
ox, a sheep, and other domestic animals, possibly as indicatiug 
the species of barter which their use facilitated. 

These ingots were at first of an oblong square form, and 
several of them have been discovered in modem times 
stamped with the images of various animals, as described by 
Pliny, and carefully preserved in different national collec- 
tions, where they are, however, among the rarest specimens 
of ancient money, the British museum not possessing a 
single specimen. The images on all those yet discovered, it 
must be observed, are of a much later style of art than can 
be attributed to the age of Servius TuUius, and must there- 
fore be regarded as much more recent examples, though 
still of the same design, form, and weight. The Due de 
Luynes, however, describes one which he saw in Italy, 
which he pronounces to be of archaic treatment in the type, 
and which may possibly be of the age of Tullius. Irom 
these pieces of copper bearing the images of different 
domestic animals, rliny derives the Latm term pectmia^ 
" money ;'* from pecu, "cattle ;*' and our own monetanr 
terms, "pecuniary,** &c., are apparently derived through 



the Boman from the same ancient source. But these 
pieces of copp«r were not yet monej in the seoBe of coined 
money, which passes by t<de2BSkA. not by weight ; for it appears 
that when payments of so many ases of copper were made, the 
total smn was ascertained \yjweighi7Ufy and not by cotmliing ; 
and even as late as 40 b.o., Varro describes an ancient pair off 
scales formerly used for the puroose, as still preserved in Ite 
templeof Saturn. Fines were still toeUfked, according to ancient 
casrtom, up to a very late period of lihe republic, or evBn the 
beginning of the empire ; and the legal term pcsnas penderB 
— ^tbat is, to weigh the fine — ^was presertied, like many of otff 
own law terms. Long, after l^e read meatdng had ceased to 
erist. Shich terms as di^&ncHomf ^c, sa^ derived :from 
this ancient !Roman custom. 

The pieces called the -^ libta, or potind of hrcame, 
were also termed stip^ — a term probably belonging to 
them previous to the period at which they received the 
images of various descriptions of oattle, &c., and when they 
were mere blank ingots ; from which the temas stipend, sti- 
pendiary, &c., are derived. They were also termed -^s ntde, 
jEs orme, raudus, radusaulus, &c. 

The square pieces with the effigies of cattle, &c., t^onthem 
were cast, and not hammered like the money of the G-ve^s; 
They are of the form of small flat bricks, bat of course 
varying in size according to the weight ; pieces being cast of 
one, two, four, five and ten ases, termed As duponditts; qaad- 
russis, quincussis, and decussis, and generally mailed with 
numerals, denoting their weight, as I., IL, III., IV., T., 
and X., but in some cases they are without this distiac- 
tion. Pieces are mentioned by ancient authors of the great 
weight of one hundred ases. The term as and pound 
were synonymous and convertible terms. M. Le Wormand, 
the most recent authority upon the subject, considers that 
these square pieces should be regarded in the light of simple 
ingots, bearing a national symbol or seal, as a guarantee of 
their weight, and considered that the square form was 
continued in the larger pieces, even atffcer the issue of tfe 
circular " as," for the convenience of stowage in the nation^ 
^rarium ; for it would seem that bronze armour and other 
spoils of war of this metal, were invariably cast into ingoOs 
of this form, on their transport to Eome. At tht trimnph 
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of S. FapiHos CiyrMr am the emmitcs, 3915 s 
potinds of bronze were btvnglit to iieme, s»d miAj 1390 
pounds otT ailvor, tiuwgh the fiuinitw -wen ^en a vkrhn 
and BMre luxuria«i pemiletlKRi 14e Boidbmi. tkinte of the 
square pieces abore leferrad to «s still is exif«t0B«e, a>% 
BU[^OMd to be part of tbn bnaoe thne ctniquered fl>^ the 
Sttunitee, irMa the circnmatance of the type wfai^ tkdj' 
bear, eonsiitiiig of two fowls fiteding.* It is Well haavra tbM 
the PuUoni, kmpera of the sacred fcwls, haring oa that iKf 
declared the augurj aniKTOuntble, the Coumtl tr hrirn[i1 
after the death of the augur in the beginning ©f 1*e engage- 
meblb "The gede w now mtb vm-" and bv this vell'^Sied 
aj^lication of the augnry, tuvncd tiie tiae ef \i^oty m 
farour of the Bamaaa. The t^pe on Hie piece engmi«d 
b^w, from the coUectaoa of OaieUi, no ddubt rtfyn to 
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this event. This piece ia probably a single "as," but a larger 
piece which I have seen, and whidi has two fowls feeding 
opposite to each other, is a quadrustis, or piece of four a&es. 



256 THB SQUABS ''as'' or THS time of TULLIirS. 

The ox on this primitiye Boman money, may perhaps 
denote the Tiber; as, on the G-reek coinage, irom the earliest 
period, a river was frequently symbolised under the form of 
a bull,* as in the contest between Hercules and Achelous, 
when the latter assumed the form of a bull. (Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses.) The large square piece with an ox, formerly 
in the Pembroke collection, weighs 4 pounds 9 oz. 11 dwts. 
and 38 grains, and is most likely a quincussis ; but the one 
bearin£; the image of a sow, in the Carelli collection, is of 
somewhat less dimension, and is probably a quadrussis, or 
piece of four ases. 

Independent of symbolising the more ancient and direct 
mode of barter, animals selected as types for this great 
bronze currency had perhaps a deeper mythic meaning. 
A swine was a sacred animal among the Samnite and Latm 
races ; and oaths were made, and treaties sworn to, over one 
of these animals, as will be found recorded on coins to be 
described hereafter. A sow was seen by JElneas on the spot 
where Borne afterwards arose, which brought forth thirty 
young; these are the thirtjr Curiae into which Bomulus 
divided his people, each of which subdivided by ten formed the 
300 Houses or Rentes. The reverse of this quadrussis bears the 
image of an elephant, which may possibly denote that it was 
coined from bronze, captured in the war with Pyrrhus. The 
Asiatic conquests of Alexander had led to the knowledge of 
the use of the elephant in war, and its introduction into 
Europe. Pyrrhus, in his invasion of Italy, carried some of 
these animals with him, where they were seen for the first 
lime, creating much terror among the Soman troops. 

A square piece, probably a quadrussis, engraved by 
Carelli, has on the one side a rude biit grandly designea 
sword, of the short broad form peculiar to the Komans ; on 
the reverse is the scabbard. This represents, perhaps, the 
double aspect of Mars, in peace and war, with the same 
duality of feeling which suggested the two-faced Janus, to 
be spoken of hereafter. Mamers, or Mars, or Mors, the 
arbiter of life and death, was also the god of the Samnites, 
and generally worshipped in the form of a spear or a lancet 

* See coins of Gelai, chapter on Greek Art of the Finest Period, 
i* The name of the Samnite trihes, implies " men of the jarelin ** (travyiTw). 
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(flwetr) ; from wHicli name Eomulus, as the reputed son ot 
mars, received Lis surname Quirinus:' -The sword as it 
superseded the eiarlier javelin in warfare, may have become 
the emblem of Mars with the earlj Eomfiiis, in preference 
to the lance. . ; . 

It has been said, that the ases bearing different domestic 
animals,' Ac, for. their types, are in general- not Roman, 
but of the neighbouring Italian states. This remark, how- 
ever, does not apply to the sqtuire pieces, ■ to which, no 
doubt, Pliny alluded in stating that Servius Tullius was 
the first who caused them to be so marked,' and which, 
there is good reason to believe, are nearly all Eoman. 

» Those square monetary ingots that have come down to us 
are of comparatively late workmanship,* though no doubt 
considerably earlier than the earliest of the circular form, as 
some of them are nearly of the ftill weight of the pound to the 
"as,'* while none of the pieces of circular form are above nine- 
and-a<half ounces. They also appear to be the work of 
Greek artists, who were no doubt employed by the Eomans 
to execute the models, from which moulds were made for 
casting them. This employment of Grreek artists probably 
took place, at the time the Eoman power began to extend 
in the direction of Campania, and to absorb many G-reek 
settlements of minor importance. Such pieces, however, are 
in all probability copies of more ancient ones, merely 
improved in artistic treatment. They continued to be made 
in the square form, as above stated, after the issue of the 
circular " as." 



THE "^S" OE "as" IN THE CIRCULA.E FOEM. 

In its circular form the " as " or pound weight of bronze 
became a true coui, and no. doubt passed by tale, as well as 
by weight, if not exclusively by tale. At this period, when 
the circular, or true coin form, was .first adopted, which 
M.'Le Normand estimates to be about 385 B.C., the weight 
of copper given to each was reduced from one pound to nine- 
and-a-half ounces, and this reduction may have taken place 
in consequence of the impoverished state of the finances, 

• Except, perhaps, tbe piece seen by the Due de Lh) nes, described at pnge 253. 
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which must have followed the taking of Borne bj the Gauk 
immediately preyious to this period. 

It haa been Uiought by earlier writers that the BomauB 
imported the forms and weight of this grand uncial coinage 
from the Etrurians ; but eyidence of the most unimpeadbable 
character is in favour of its being of Boman origin. 

Pliny states that in the time of the first Punic war, 264 
B.C., in order to meet the extraordinarj demand on the 
finances of the state, the '^as*' waa reduced ^m one 
pound to two ounces ; and in the second Ptmic war, in the 
dictatorship of Q. Eabius Maximus, asea of one ounce were 
made ; and the recently-introduced silver coin, the denadus, 
was decreed to be worth sixteen aaea, instead of ten, its 
original value. Other ancient authorities prove that ane- 
cessive diminutions took place in the weight of the ^^ as ;" but 
it is not necessary to bdieve that one so great and so sud- 
den as that described by Pliny took place at onoe. That 
the " as " was coined of two ounces only in the first Punic 
war is no doubt true ; but that it had been gradually reduced 
previously, firom its original weight there can be no doubt, 
especially, as the oldest of the circulair form with which we 
are acquainted only weigh nine-and-a-half ounces ; and sub- 
sequent diminutions to a great extent must have taken place 
previous to the one mentioned hy PUny, in order to bring 
the copper medium into relation with the silver of the 
Greek states^ sa they became more and more intimately 
connected with Bome. But these facta have only been 
brought forward here to show that the greater weight is a 
sure test of the greater age in coins of this class. Taking 
this, then, as the mode of estimating the relative antiquity 
of this great bronze coinage of the states of central Italy, we 
shall find that the earliest known coins are undoubtedly 
Boman — those with the Boman types of Janus and the prow 
of a ship, alone weighing nine and a half ounces. The next 
heaviest are those of Tuder, weighing eight ounces ; the next 
are those of Volterra, weighing about seven and a-half 
ounces ; then come those of the Umbrian city of Iguvium, 
weighing seven ounces.* Henoe it appears dear that the 

* The onl7 exception to this theory of weights ii foancl ia the sees of 
Hatria, which weigh nearly a full pound. Bat the modern character of the 
Latin letter* show them to be more reoent than anj of the ibore. 
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BomAlis cmguia^d tba gr^pd copper eopiag(» wider dej^rip. 
tion,and that it was only introduced in the neigl?.bouripg stfttep 
aa tbay auoaessiydly became subject tp Borne, or intr^^gly in- 
SuBDJoeA bf her imtitutioiis. Thue at Tuder it would seem 
to ha^e been int9X)duced ^ the time when the weight had 
fallen at Eome to eight ounces ; at Yolterra, the only 
Etruscan town to which ases have been yet assigned, when 
the weight at Eome had fallen to sev0n-and-a-half ounces ; 
and in the same way in other states. 

At the time thie ckcukr form was adopted, the ancient 
typ.es of animals appaar to h»Ye been superseded by those 
of deities, a course somewhat analogous to that which took 
place in (ireek types.* The head of the bifrontal Janus, or 
Saturn, as some deem it, was adopted at this period as the 
principal type of the " as,** perhaps in reference to the fabled 
inventor of money, Saturn, or to the temple of Saturn in which 
the public treasure was deposited. . The two-faced Janus is 
ofteji considered by others to be the same with Saturn, or 
Time, who is supposed to be represented with two fronts, as 
loojing back into the past, and forward into the future. 

The ship which was at the same time adopted as the 
reverse of the chief piece of the uncial t coinage is also 
supposed to refer to the landing of Saturn in Italy, thus, 
alluded to by Ovid — 

"M iipn» pgstxiritafi puppiru siga«.Yijt; in «ere 

J9o«{iittU advcajut^m testifi^c^ dei" — Fc^ti, lib. i. 

The numeral L on the reverse denotes the unit ; one " as :" 
the globules or dots on the smaller pieces denote its sub- 
division in ounises. 

The pleb^iaii af the Boman streets appeals to have used 
these coppea* fi^ees for gambling purposes, by " tossing-up" 
just as at tbe jj^^nib day — and Hxe youJig Eoman, as Macro- 
bius infornas TiS^ £ri^ o^ '' Capk»i[. mii Namm^^ (heads or 
ship,) long sibieirthe heads ajs^d sh^ hsA j/isa^eaijed from the 
Eoman coinage. 

The coin engraved in Plate YII. is a. eiueuiar "as" of the 
oldest form that has come down to us, weighing above nine- 

* See Chapter on Oreek types. 
\ C^notoZ— as beiDg cafloulated % ounces. 
% In tbe plurnl. on aoccinnt of the two fao^ of 4(041^*. 

s2 
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ftnd-a-half ounces, and is drawn &om a epecimen in Qte 
British. Museum. 

The Semi», Semitit, or Semi-at, haa an S upon it to denote its 
weight, as half that of the "aa;" it represented six ounces, and 
the type most usual in,the Boman terie* is the head cf Jupiter. 



Tbe Bcmii when the night ns much leddoed. 

The Triem, or third of the "as," represented four ounces, 
and is distinguished by four globules or dots to denote the four 
ounces — tbe type is generallj tbe bead of Minerva. 

Tbe Quadrant, or fourth, represented tbree oimceB, and has 
three dots or globules, and generally tbe head of Hercules 
for type. 

The Sextans, or sixth, represented two ounces, and has 
generally tbe head of Mercury for type and two globules. 

The Umna, or ounce, was tbe twelfth part, ajid has 
generally one dot or globule, and tbe bead of Minerra. 

The imcia bere engraved is of the same period as that oi 
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tbe " as" of nine-and-a-half ounces ; there are several of them 
in tbe British Museum, and twelve of them are found to 
weigb about one of tbe larger piece. 
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There was also the semi-tmcia, or half-ounce, T«4iich with the 
'whole of the series has most commonly the prow of a ship for 
tlie reverse. 

The divisions of the "as'* were also named after the number 
of ounces they contained — as deunz, dextans, dodrans, bes, 
or bessis septunx, sescunx or sectans, quincunx, and 
teruncius. Of the dodrans or nine-ounce piece, only one 
example is known — struck by the Cassian family, bearing 
an S, signifying the half "as," or six ounces, with three 
dots or globules in addition. 

The "as" in its square and circular form appears to have 
been invariably cast, as also the smaller pieces, its fractional 
parts. The style of art when critically examined proves that 
these pieces are not of the high antiquity once assigned to 
them — ^the rudeness being rather that of accomplished artists, 
working in a bold sketchy manner, than the archaic rudeness 
inseparable from art in its early stages. The as of nine-and- 
a-half ounces, engraved in Plate YII., is nearly three-fourths 
of an inch in thickness in the thickest part. The fabrication 
of these pieces, as before stated, may therefore be assigned 
to Greek artists employed by the Bomans, whose backward- 
ness in the adoption of a finished manufacture of their 
money appears extraordinary, when we consider the close 
proximity of the G-reek cities of Campania, where coined 
money of beautiful execution had been in circulation for 
more than two centuries, at the time when the Eomans first 
adopted the circular form for their rude and unwieldy copper 
money. 

It nas been conjectured that this backwardness was more 
th^ result of intention than of chance, or the absence of 
sufficient ability to imitate ; and that the warlike rudeness of 
the Oscan, Samnite, and Latin tribes disdained to imitate or 
adopt the refinements of their neighbours of the Grecian 
colonies. 

It appears, also, that although these warlike and semi- 
barbarous states disdained to coin elegant money for them- 
selves, they allowed the money of their neighbours to 
circulate in their states, which is proved by several well- 
known passages in Boman authors. 

Some of the pieces larger than the " as," after the circular 
form was adopted, are of the diameter of four inches and 
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fiye-eiglit1ift,*and thick in propoi^on. thMe extraoi'dfatary 
dimensions gire to these immense coins an appearance of 
great grandeur, though the execution is often Very poc*r. 
Thejr are the pieces cidled decMsety denoted bj an £, or the 
raiue of ten mm, but are generally of a later petiod that! the 
" as," and must have been struok when the "as" wa« reduced 
to about four ounces— ^as the heaviest ireigh little moi^ than 
thirty-nine ounces. Some of these gigantic coins have the 
head of Boma one side, behind which is the numeral X^ and 
on the reverse the prow of a ship ; others have a Viotory 
driving a hi^a, and beneath,'the word BOMA, with the Bame 
reverse as the former; the numeral X frequently occurs 
on both sides in these large pieces. 

A decussis of the same type as the first-named is figured 
by Carelli, which is only three inches and three-eighths in dia- 
meter, and which is therefore (in rough approximation) nearly 
one-fourth lighter than the above-named specimens, and 
must have been coined when the " as " was reduced to about 
three ounces. It is probable even when the circular " as " 
was at the highest weight of which we have any specimens, 
namely, about nine-and-a-half otmces, that the deci»Mis m«j 
have been struck ; and if so, unless of very much thicker pm- 
portion, it must have formed a coin of above nine indhes 
superficial diameter. After briefly alluding to the coitiAge 
of the " as " in other Italian states, I shall describe its gradt^ 
reduction to the period when it became virtually empersedt^ 
by the issue of the bronee Sestertius. 

THE "as" IBf OTHEB rTAtlAN STAttSB. 

Many of these interesting coins have been engteved in the 
work of Marchi and Tessieri, and in that of Carelli ; the finest 
collection being that of the Kircherian Museum at Some. 



THE "as" of the BUTTTLI. 

Ases bearing the type of the wheel, are attributed to this 
people, and supposed tohave been adopted as ayteakinf ^^,* 

• It appetkv probable, that tpeaking typtt, ta wen pMft, ttero itttd on 
Italian coinages ; thoiigb I am iaoliaed to thikk i«W on tk^ae 6i Gneee. See 
Greek types. 
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the nuae of the city, ^mtien in the natiye character, XBYTYir, 
or HYirvN, probablj Bigiufyin^ a wheel, which its reaemblance 
to the Latm roia renders probable. 

THE "as" OE TUDEE. 

The series of uncial money of Tuder has the name in full 
in native Oscan or Etruscan characters on the " as," semis, 
sextans, and triens, smd abbreviated on the quadrans and 
urtcia. The heaviest "as" of the Tuder series, exceeds that of 
amy other state except Borne, but it never exceeds eight 
ounces, and it would therefore appear that the uncial coinage 
was not introduced there till the " as " had fallen from twelve 
to eight oun^es at Borne. The types of this series are, the 
eagle; reverse, cornucopia, for the "as;** the lyre; reverse, 
sleeping dog, for the semis. 

THE "as" OO? IGTJTTtTM. 

These coins have the name of the city in Oscan characters, 
SiS iKYLiKi. The greatest weight of the "as" in this series is 
seven ounces. The type of the larger pieces of Iguvium is 
the sun, represented by a ball surrounded with detached 
rays, and the crescent moon and stars on the reverse. The 
types of the smaller pieces are very various, such as pincers, 
or some other tood connected with the operations ot coins ; 
or, a bunch of grapes, &c. 

THE "as" or YOIiTBBBA. 

The "as" of this series weighs above seven ounces, and all 
the pieces have for type a bi&ontal head, wearing a conical 
cap, and on the reverse, a club. Many of these series of 
tises of the Italic cities may be classed into sets agreeing 
with different standards of weight, as gradually reduced. 
The heaviest set of Volterra is the one mentioned. The 
lighter sets have difierenit types, in each successive dimi- 
nuticfn of weight, which seems always to have led to the 
adoption of fresh types. 

Some of this uncial money of Volterra has the type of the 
wheel on one side, which is considered to intimate an alliance 
with Aretinum, the metropolis of which was Blrutun. While 
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those with a vase on one side, are supposed by the F& Marchi 
and Tessieri to belong to the secondary city of that 
state, Aretinum, famous for its manufacture of pottery. 

THE "as" of AEIMINIITM. 

The series of cises of this place, the modem Rimini, ia very 
interesting. The period of its issue, judging from the 
weight, accords with that of its occupation by the Ghkuls, 
who, it would appear, struck money of this class in imitation 
of the Romans. The tjrpe is a head, apparently a portrait ; 
as the hair worn in the manner of the barbarians ; the 
face being unshaven on the upper lip onlyj* and round 
the neck is a torque or necklace. If this be a portrait, it 
is the earliest example of the kind in Italic money, as that 
of Julius Csesar was not placed upon the Roman coinage till 
more than two centuries later. The uncial money of Rimini 
would appear to have been issued about 296 B.C., at the 
period of the alliance of the Gauls of Rimini with the 
Etruscans. This Gallic state was destroyed by the Romans 
at the battle of Sentinum. 



THE "as" of HATEIA. 

The ancient city of Hatria, situate on the eastern coast, 
was, in the earliest period of Italic history, of so much com- 
mercial importance, that it gave its name to the Adriatic 
Sea, as the Sea of Hatria. The uncial money of this place 
about the period of which we are treating, forms an exception 
to the general rule, that money of this class is lighter in 
every other Italian state than the Roman, and consequently 
more recent. The " as " of Hatria being, on the contrary, 
heavier ; being frequently found of the full pound weight ; 
hence, judging from weight alone, the "as" of Hatria, of 
the circular class,* would appear older than the Roman, 
the greatest known weight of which is about nine-and-a 
half ounces ; but the comparatively modern form of the 
Latin characters of the inscription, hat, combined with 
V the style of art, seem to prove that these coins are even 

* JS"© 8C[uare are known. 
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more rec«nt, not only than the Eoman, but than most of 
the other series of the " as." The discrepancy in the weight 
is . a difficulty not yet satisfactorily explained, but the 
daily accumulating knowledge in numismatic science must 
soon afford some satisfactory explanation of this apparent 
anomaly. 

Many Italic coins of this class, bear for types various 
domestic animals, such as the boar or sow, tne ram, the 
bull, &c., which have not yet been attributed with certainty 
to any particular state or city, but they all belong to that 
class 01 money, which, doubtless, Pliny had in view when 
he stated that such types were first placed on the great 
uncial money by Servius Tullius, and were the origin of the 
term pecunia. 

THE DIMINUTION OP THE WEIGHT OP THE " AS." 

It has been shown in the foregoing pages that the " as " 
was continuouslv sustaining a gradual decrease of weight, 
and a decussis has been referred to, showing the "as" to 
have been at that epoch only four ounces. By the statement 
of Pliny we learn that the " as " was reduced to two ounces 
in the nrst Funic war, wbich is no doubt a statement made 
on good authority ; but it is coupled with the notion that 
that reduction took place all at once from the full weight, 
whilst the evidence of existing monuments proves the 
reduction to have been gradual, though a very considerable 
reduction no doubt took place under sreat financial pressure 
at the time mentioned. ^ « ^ 

The better ascertained value of silver was, however, one 
of the principal causes of the reduction in the weight 
of the "as." When silver was first introduced, the 
drachma was of the nominal value of ten ases, or 120 
•ounces of copper; but as the "as " at that period may not 
have exceeded six ounces in weight,' it would only be 
really of the value of sixteen ounces; but at the time 
of the first Punic war, when silver was more abundant, 
and its relative value to copper reduced in proportion to its 
increased abimdance, the " as " was reduced to two ounces, 
giving only twenty-four ounces of copper to the denarius, 
a name at first given to a foreign silver piece which passed 
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for ten Eoman ases. The reduction o£ the "as" couti- 
nuedy till from being origizially a pound weight, of twek^e 
ounces, it fell to one-fourth, aad ev^a one-^h df on ounce^ 
as proved by coins of this decreased dimension struek bj the 
Terentian &ffnily. 

Its reduction was so great at last, that sixteen were 
made to pass for the silver denarius, whiek was, how- 
ever, partly on account of the establishment of the aester* 
tius, to be explained undw that head. The *^ as" stmek 
by the sons of Pompey weighs somewhat leas than an 
ounce, and is about the size of its eventual sueoesscMr,, ike 
sestertius, or well-known Boiuan ^<# hrois, as iit is tedoui- 
oally termed. 

About the time of Augustus, when it disappears in its 
true character, the weight was at its greatest degree of dimi- 
nution. After this period the " as" was represented by the 
second hrassy and third brass, as they are termed; they were 
called the duponditis, or double " as," and the m»arw^y an 
ancient name of the ^^as^" now used as a dbninutbe. The 
sestertius was originally two and a-half ases, but it was 
also one-fourth of the denarius, so that when the denarius 
was declared of the value of sixteen ases, it beeame 
virtually four ases, and the dupooadius and assatius were 
its half and quarter. 

The last mentioned coin, the assorius, or ^minished '^ as," 
was the last coiii struck by the last Soman emperors of the 
West, so that the primitive Eoxnan eoin waa also the latest 
struck by the decrepit empire: k^ger bronae, silver, and 
gold having disappeared successively, till the wretched 
representation of the diminished " as," in rude though rery 
minute form, was the only Eoman coin minted, the ^' as" 
being thus the last, as well as the first money of the mint of 
Bome. It only remains in t\m short summary oi the 
progress and decline of the great uneial copper ccanage of 
Italy to notice the coinage of the " as" and its patrts by the 
Gbeek cities of Southern Italy, when they became tributMy 
to Bome. They appear to have abandoned the eoinage of 
gold and silver after the loss of their independence, and to 
have only minted copper after the Boman stand€u*d of the 
^' as" and its uncial divisions. Coins of this class issued 
by different Gre^ cities^ are much more refiaaed in design 
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and exscn^on tban the Botnan, though fhey do not exhihH 
the high relief and flue qualities of the times Of ■0«e* 
independence. They are marked with the Eoman globulee 
to denote the number of onncea, as in the actual Boman 
series, and those of the Italian Btatea. Some of those of 
four ounces have a quadriga or fonr-horac chariot on the 
reverse, with the addition of the four globules ; and those of 
two ounces, a biga, or two-horse chariot, with only two 
globules — a similar arrangement of types to that adopted in 
the copper coinage of Sicily under the last princes, Hiero 
and Hieronimus. But this ia by no means general, the 
types of this class of Greco-Italian copper being very 
various, but always having the globules denoting the 
ounces. 

The coin engraved below will convey a good idea of tiieir 
general style. The oharacteis are Oscau, and it is gene- 
rally attributed to Capua. It is, as the globules denote, a 
third of an " aa," and consequently of a period when the full 
"as" must have been of conuderobleaize, little inferior to the 
one engraved on a previous page. 

The student becoming first acquainted with this class of 
coin from the plates in the great work of Carelli, would 
imagine tbem very fine and remarkable monuments ; but 
the coins themselves are very generally of such poor relief 



A qua^rans of Capna. 



and such spiritleaa execution, that great disappointment is 
eiperiencea ui their actual examination, notwithstanding 
the elegance with which their types are designed. 
The next specimen is a quadrans of Luceria, of a somewhat 
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t&ter period. A remarkable coin of the Hame denomination, 
is generally attributed to AteUa, but it has the inacriptioa 
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KOMA, accompanying a very beautifully designed reverse 
representing HerculeH elaying the Centaur. I may also 
mention that the full "as," of considerable weight, at least four 
ounces, ia found among the late copper of the Magna- 
Grecia cities, with the early Boman types, Janus and the 
prow of a vesael, but executed in a more finished style, and 
in much lower relief than the Eoman caat pieces. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 
ROMAN COINAGE. 

(republic.) 

FIRST ROMAN COINAGE OF SILVER AND OOLD-COINS OF THE SOCIAL 
WAR— FAMILY, OR CONSULAR COINS. 

— ♦ 

FIRST COINAGE OF SILYER. 

Flint informs us that the first Eoman silver was coined five 
years before the first Punic war, in the year 269 B.C. Long^ 
prior to this period, however, Greek silver had circulated 
freely at Eome, and in the other native Italic states ; but 
it was not till after the defeat of the Ghrecian colonies and 
their ally, Fyrrhus, that the Eomans condescended to imitate 
the silver coinage of the now tributary cities. Fosidonia was 
colonised by the Bomans in 273 B.C. The rich and powerful 
Tarentum submitted in 272 B.C., and the consequent influx 
of silver to Eome was so great, that a national coinage of 
that metal was at last determined on. But even then it 
appears to have been considered secondary to the great 
national coinage of copper, which to the end of the Empire 
remained in charge of the ancient denate, while the coinages 
of silver and gold were considered prerogatives of the 
Emperor. 

The denarius was coined of the weight of the Greek 
drachma, which had long previously passed current at Eome 
as foreign coin. It is lighter than the Attic drachma of the 
most flourishing period of Athens, which has led some to 
consider it as a perfectly distinct standard ; but the simple 
fact appears to be, that the Greek drachma had become 
slightly depreciated at the time it was adopted by the 
Bomans, who took the drachma for their first silver 
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coinage, at the weight at which thej found it circulating at 
that period ; and then it was depreciated in yalue about five 
farthmgs from the Solonian Attic standard, which corre- 
sponded to nearly ninepence three farthings of our money, 
while the Eoman denarius was equal, at its ftdlest weight, 
to about eightpence-halfpenny. 

The term " denarius " (den-aeris) denotes the value of 
the new silyer piece as being that of ten bronze ases, and 
the numeral X behind the head of Pallas or Koma, also 
denotes this value. 

The first denarii minted at Rome I believe to be those 
with the head of Pallas or Eoma and the numeral X, and 
on the reverse the Dioscuri galloping, and beneath these the 
word BOMA, without any other name ; those bearing the 
names of successive officers of the mint, or other Roman 
personages, belong to a later period. Those of the above- 
aescribed types are the most rare, and stiU more so are 
the qui/nariuSy or half-denarius, and the sestertius, or quarter- 
denarius, of the same types. The quinarius has the nume- 
rical V as being of the value of five ases, and the sestertius, 
S. II. The term " sestertius" is an abbreviation of "semis- 
tertius," a Soman method of expressing two and a-half ; 
meaning two, and half of the third : the numerals ** II " are 
two, and the "S," semis, or half. 

Varro mentions still smaller sub-divisions of the denarius ; 
the lU>ella, half the sestertius ; the semhella, half the libella ; 
and the teruncius, half the sembella — ^the teruncius being 
little more than a grain and a half in weight. In the time 
of Cicero the libella appears to have been the smallest silver 
coin in circulation. Some have doubted the existence of 
these smaller coins altogether, and supposed them to be 
either copper portions of the denarius, or merely terms 
for account in reckoning minute proportional payments. 
G^rottOviuB asserts that when Varro wrote there was no such 
coin as the libella, but that the word signified the tenth 
part of a denarius. It is most probable, however, iAia.t 
minute silver portions c^ the denarms ware at first coined, 
though* no pieces have coiiie down to us smaller ihsai the 
silver sestertius. The engraving in Plate VII. will ooovey a 
correct idea of the types and size of the denarius, and fee 
following woodcuts, of those of the quinarius, and sflver 
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The rOTereeH of the two Jfttter are not givpn, 
being, if of the eariiest period, of the same types as the 
denarius. 




The later varialioBS in the typea of the denarius wili be 
&imd d^uidbed imder the head of "CodbuIw, or iaoiily 



Among the silver coins that circulated at Eome, prerioua 
to the native coinage of ailver, were those called, from the 
figure of Victory which they bore for type on the reverse, 
Yictoriati, as described by Pliny. These coins are stated to 
have been imported from Elyria as an article of commerce, 
until, in pursuance of the lex Clodia, they were coined at 
Rome, of the same type ; but this was not till ninety-two 
years after the first coinage of silver," Coins appearing to 
belong to this class have the Victory on one side, with the 
inscription "Eomano," an abbreviation of Eomanorum, "of 
the Romans," after tbe Greek manner; and on the other 
side a finely-executed head in a Phiygian 
Ciip, supposed to allude to the Asiatic origin 
of .Rome through -Slneai. "WTiether im- 
ported from Illyria or elsewhere, these coins 
are cridently of Greek woiimanship, and the 
inscription shows that they were not merely 
pieces taken in exchange in commercial 
transactions, but coined on purpose for Ho- vxaaaos s qui»a- 
man circulation. The aigraving represents . ''"^ SSw-.' ""' 
the reverse of one of these pieces. I have 
seen coins of the same type of very inferior execution whicli 
are probably those executed at Borne under the Clodian law. 
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Of the Bilrer coinB known to be coined a,t TariouB Qreefc 
cities in Southern. Italy, with Boman inscriptionB, those 
attributed to Capua, Teonum, Sidicinum, and Atella, are 
best known. Some of these have the head of Jupiter, aa 
chief type, and some the well-known treaty type of this 
clasB 01 coins, repreBenting two or more warriors taking 
the oath over a awine.* But those mentioned by Fliny 
and other ancient authors are such as have the bi&ontal 
head, ^parently of Apollo, on the obverse, and a qua- 
driga, or bi^ for the reverse; from which they were 
termed bigati and quadrigati. They are generally con- 
sidered to have been coined at Capua, ^iber the eatablishment 
of a Boman Pnetor in that Greek city, in the year 317 a.C- 
Tbe lai^r pieces with the quadriga appear to t>e tridrachms, 
or pieces of three drachms. The piece engraved below is a 
tridrachm. 



A tiidmilun, Imnid ■ Qiudilgtiaii. 

There are other types of silver coin evidently coined by 
subjected Greeks, either for the Somans, or under Boman 
influence. Among them are those with the Carthaginian 
types of the horse's head and the galloping horse —the ^rmer 
with ROMANO, and the latter with ROMA. The coins are 
very beautifully executed, and the types would lead to the 
behef that they were coined in Sicily, perhaps during the 
contest with Hannibal in that island, when the placing of 
the name of Some, or the Bomana, on. the national typea 
of the Carthaginian coinage, would be likely to l^ve 
taken place as an assumption of Boman conquest over 
the finest of Carthaginian colonies of the Punic portion 
of Sicily, or perhaps immediately after the subjugation 
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Bubjection of the whole island to the Eoman power, which 
shortly followed.* 

There are, as I have said, other silver coins of about this 
epoch evidently struck out of Eome, as the privilege of 
coining their own money, but with Eomanised types or 
inscriptions, was granted to a few of the Q-reek cities in Italy 
and Sicily, as afterwards in Greece and in Asia, which in the 
latter cases continued till a late period of the Empire, though 
in Italy, Sicily, and Spain this privilege was withdrawn after 
the reigns of the first emperors, and in Italy and Sicily as 
soon as the whole of the Italians were declared Boman 
citizens, which took place about 89 b.o. 

THE PIBST EOMAK COINAGE OP GOLD. 

The first gold coined by the Eomans themselves is said by 
Pliny to have been issued sixty-two years after the silver 
coinage, in the year 207 B.C. Whether he alludes to the scru- 
pular coinage, or to the earliest specimens of the aureus, with 
the head of Pallas, or Eoma, is doubtful ; but as the scrupular 
coinage appears the more ancient, it will be well to describe 
it first. 

The scrupular coinage, as it is termed, bears for types the 
head of Mars on the obverse, a<3companied with numerals, 
denoting the value, and on the reverse, an eagle with boma. 
This coinage appears evidently the work of Greek artists, and 
was probably executed at Capua, in Sicily, or at Tarentum, as 
the eagle strongly resembles in style of treatment, the same 
type on the Tarentine gold. This gold issue, wherever 
fabricated, was evidently made for Eoman circulation, as its 
value is computed upon that of the sestertitis, which appears 
to have thus early become very generally the umt of 
monetary calculation, to the partial exclusion of the "as.'* 

The smallest of these gold coins, the scrupulumyf is of the 
value of twenty sestertii, and having the numerals XX behind 
the head of Mars. The next, the double scrupulum, is 
marked XXXX, and the third, (60). An engraving of a 
treble scrupulum, or gold piece of sixty sestertii^ mil be 
foimd on the following page. 

* About 215 B. c. 
t The origin of the term is not satisfactorily explained. 
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The next Soman gold in chronological order, ia that witK 
the alliance type, and is probably of very nearly the a^ne 
period sb tbe scrupular comaee, as it is, like tbst, calculated 
upon the basis of the fleaterhua, as the unit. The alliance 
type of this peculiar coinage represents two figures in the 
act of taking the oath over a awme held by a third figure.* 
One of the figures is evidently Botnan, while the other 
appears to be Greek ; the only inscription beins the word 
BOMA ; the compact apparently represented, ia we conven- 
tion entered into between Borne and Capua, previouB to the 
general subjection of the Greek cities of southern Italy. The 
obverse of the coin is occupied by a fine bifrontal head of 
Apollo, Beemingly executed by the same artist, as a similar 
type on the sOrer tridrachm described at page 269. These 
t^es ore found executed in two distinct s^les, one fine and 
Bl^rp,but of little elevation from the surface; the other bolder, 
but more rude. The former were probably the work of Greek 
artists of Capua or Cuma, the latter a native Eoman imitation. 

There are two sizes of the gold pieces of these types, the 
larger weighing 105 -^ grains, which must be considered 
of tbe Talue of 120 sesterces. ' The smaller of 52 -^ 
grains, which appear to be of the value of sixty sesterces. 
These pieces, as well as those of the scrupular coinage, are 
among the greatest rarities of Boman repuMcan gold. The 
engraving below represents reverse of one of the large pieces, 
of the value of 120 sesterces. 




The true Soman aureus appears next i ^ 

order, and is probably tbe gold idluded to by Pliny, when be 
stated that a Eoman gold coinage was not issued till sixty- 
two years after the silver. This coinage was the foundation 

• See Ramu) tjpei. 
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of ibe Eoman gold, wbicli lasted till the age of Constantine, 
and was continued by the eastern emperors, under whom it 
circulated throughout Europe, when, in the dark ages, no 
other gold coins were known ; the pieces being known as 
Syzants, that is, money of Byzantium, the old name being 
still preferred to the more modern one of Constantinople. 

The earliest specimens of the Boman aureus were, after 
the Greek manner,* made of double the weight of the silver 
unit, and of the value of twenty; so that the aureus 
weighed the weight of two denarii, and was of the value of 
twenty.t 

Among the great variety of types of Eoman republican 
gold, the student may at first find some difficulty in settling 
which types belong to the earliest period. But I believe 
the same criterion which I have mentioned as governing the 
chronology of the first silver, may also be applied to the 
gold, that is to say, those with the simple head of PaUas 
or Boma, without decoration, in the style of the earliest 
denarii, and with no inscription but the word Eoma, are 
the earliest. 

The awreus was at first said to be coined at the rate of 
forty to the pound weight of gold, which would give to each 
piece near 130 grains ; but I have found none of early 
cbaracter, with the exception of the extra weighted coinage 
of Sulla, ranging beyond 124 grains, nor falling below 117, 
which brings the weight nearer to that of two denaHi than 
the stated weight of forty to the pound. This rate, how- 
ever, was gradually reduced, and in the reign of Nero forty- 
five aurei were coined out of the pound weight of gold — 
giving only 106 grains to each piece — the denarius having 
eclined in relative proportion. 
The simplicity of the early gold types soon became more 
complicated — ^the name of the officer of the mint for the 
time being was added to the simple inscription boma — 
and the national type of the Dioscuri on the reverse eventually 
also gave way to some type connected with the family of the 
xnoneyer, while the old and somewhat rude style of the head 
of Pallas or Boma was succeeded by a more decorative 

* See weight and values of Greek coini. 
f This coinage was therefore not calculated on the wtteiHiu hut on the c». 

t2 
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manner of treatment, as will be seen hj comparing that on 
a gold coin of Sulla, engraved below, and the heads on an 

earlier Quinarius and Sestertius in a pre- 
vious page of this chapter, (p. 271.) 

The reverse apparently represents the dic- 
tator SuUa, in a triumphal car ; but such a 
representation can hardlv be considered a 
portrait, and therefore does not interfere 
^ ,. « . ,« „ with the assertion of numismatists, that the 

Gold Coin of Bulla. _j__ >, n t i' r\ j.i. n i. 

portrait of Juuus Ctesar was the first ever 
placed upon the coinage of Eome. 

The Lucullian gold was money coined by Lucullus, under 
the direction of Sulla, of more than one-fourth extra weight, 
with which his soldiery were paid, and which is sufficient 
to account for the devotion of the army to the tyrant ; some 
of these aurei are said to weigh 202 grains, but I have 
seen none heavier than 167 1-lOth grains ; the one engraved 
above being 166 1-lOth grains. Of the further development 
of the Soman Eepublican gold I shall speak in the ariide 
on the " family" or " consular" coinage. 



SILVEE COIIl^S OF THE SOCIAIi WAE. 

When Eome had at length brought aU the Italian states 
and cities, whether Greek or native, under the domination 
of her power, and began to extend her pretensions far 
beyond those limits, even beyond those of Europe, and to 
establish her sway in Asia, the very centre of her power 
appeared likely to be shaken by the revolt of Italy. The 
prmcipal Italic states, claiming to hold the same rank and 
privileges as Eome herself, instead of being treated as 
conquered and tributary nations, rose in the year 91 B.C., 
in the form of a powerful confederation against the dominant 
metropolis, and commenced the so-called, social war. 

Though eventually defeated by the discipline and vast 
resources of Eome, they had displayed sufficient determi- 
nation and power to ensure the respect of the great republic,, 
and obtain Iby concession the privileges they had flailed to 
enforce by arms. 

Buring the struggle the confederated states struck coins 
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illustratiye of their claims, their successes, and their national 
characters, which form most interesting and characteristic 
monuments of this episode in the great story of Eome. 

Among these coins of the social war I shall only be able to 
describe a few, but they will be sufficient to exhibit the 
general character of the whole series, which, however, are all 
iKTorthy the careful examination and research of the curious 
student. 

The coins are generally silver denarii, and the first I shall 
notice are those with the inscription " Q. Silo," struck by 
Quintus FompsBdius Silo, the leader of the Marsians, and 
in fact, of the whole confederacy, of which he was the 
animating spirit. Silo endeavoured to give to the revolt the 
character of a general Italic protestation against the indivi- 
duality of Some, and the word " Italia," either in Latin or 
Oscan characters, is found on most of the coins struck by the 
combined states during the war. The head on the obverse 
of the principal coin I am about to describe is in the style of 
the head of Eoma, on the Eoman denarii, but with the 
inscription, "Italia." On the reverse are eight warriors 
taking an oath in the ancient Italic manner over a swine 
held by a youth, with the inscription " Q. Silo" beneath. 
Livy has preserved the form of oath taken in this manner, 
which varied according to the people and circumstances. He 
makes it run as follows : — " If they shall first depart from 
them (the conditions) by authority of the state, throuffh 
fraud or deceit, may Jupiter in that day strike them (the 
Bomans, or any other people,) as I shall here this day strike 
fhis swine."* Mr. Millmgen considers that the eight war- 
riors indicate eight confederated states; but M. Merime 
is of opinion that a confederation is indicated without any 
regard to the number, for it is not known how many states 
joined or allied themselves in this cause, their number being 
very variously computed by different authors. More probable 
than either of the above conjectures is that which supposes 
four of the figures to represent Eomans, and the other four 
a party of the confederates, and that the oath being taken 
refers to a treaty made between the contending parties 

* " Si prior defexit, publico consilio, dolo malo ; tu illo die, Jupiter 
(populum Romanum) sic ferito^ ut ego hunc porcum hie hodie feriam." — 
U», i. 24. . 
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during the course of the war. This view is borne out by 
the passage in Cicero,* which states that, *' In the treaty 
formerly with the Sainnites, a certain noble youth held up a 
swine, by command of the imperator," Act 

Another coin has a similar head, which may possibly be 
the impersonation of Italy, with " Italia'* beneath — ^behind 
which IS a wreath of laurel indicating recent triumphs. The 
type of the obverse is the Dioscuri, on prancing horses, as 
they are usually represented when intended to denote 
victory obtaiued through their aid. The inscription beneath 
is in Oscan or Samnite characters, and has not been explained. 
The word in Samnite characters on many of these coins has 
been deciphered as VUeliUy supposed to be the ancient name 
of Italy, or perhaps a mystic name, as Yalentia was of Borne. 
The coins with Viieliu in Samnite characters are supposed 
by numismatists to belong to the southern confederated 
states, and those with Italia to the northern. 

The word Mutil occurring on these coins, written in 
Oscan characters, is an abbreviation of, C. Fapius Mutilius, 
the leader of the Samnites. Some have "Mutil JEJmbrator,^* 
equivalent to the Soman Imperator. The word " Safinim,*' 
in Samnite characters, is considered to be the national name 
of the Samnites m their native dialect. 

One of the most striking types of the coins belonging to 
the series of the social war, is that in which a bull is seen 
overcoming a wolf; the bull symbolising Italy, and the 
wolf Eome. The origin of the symbol of the bull as a 
national emblem among the Samnites is thus described by 
Strabo : — The nation having vowed " a spring to Mars," 
their youth went forth, and following a bull, which directed 
its course to the south, and lay down in the territory of the 
Opici, they there sacrificed to Mars, and adoptmg the 
omen, settled in that district, and assumed the figure of a 
bull as a national emblem. 

Most of the coins struck by the iosurgents dining the 
social war are denarii, some being marked with the nume- 
rical X, and others with >|c, denoting XYI, after the dena- 
rius was declared of the value of sixteen ases. 

• Cicero de Inv. 
f A treaty awom to in a similar manner with the Campanian states is 
recorded on a gold coin described in the article on ** The first Roman Gold." 
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The restoration of peace, and general prosperity after the 
eyUs of the social war, appears to be represented on a 
denarius struck expressly, and most probably at Eome, to 
commemorate the auspicious event. The head of personi- 
fied Italy, crowned with olive as an emblem of plenty, 
appears in front of Boma, with the usual helmet ; one 
profile over the other ; or it may be that these heads rather 
symbolise agriculture as the characteristic of Italy in general, 
and arms, as that of Eome ; though the letters behind, 
and in front, no* and yb* would rather seem to indicate 
Sonos and Virtus, (Honour and Virtue,) as the imper- 
sonations intended. On the reverse are two female figures 
of similar import, the one holding a rod or sceptre, and 
placing her foot upon a globe, is designated as Eoma by the 
letters bo behind the figure; the other, holding a cornucopia, 
as an emblem of plenty, is distinguished bv a monogram 
as Italia. Thev are holding each other's hands in token 
of concord. The inscription beneath these figures, gobdi, 
has generally been considered to be the name Cordus, a sur- 
name borne by some of the ScsbvoIsb, as it occupies the place 
in which such names are commonly found on the " family 
coins." But on this coin, which is evidently not of the 
usual denarian series, but struck to commemorate some 
especial and important event, it is perhaps more probable 
that it alludes to the celebration of the happy termination 
of the civil discords as addressed to the best feelings — " to the 
heart ;" while the inscription on the other side, ealeii^i or 
KALENT, may possibly refer to the date or calend, at which 
the pacification was finally concluded, rather than to the 
name Calenus, borne by some members of the Pufia family, 
as generally supposed. 



COINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, TERMED "FAMILY" 

CONSULAR COINS. 

In order to understand the progress of this class of 
Boman coins, it will be necessary to retrace our steps, as we 
have advanced beyond the period of their earliest appearance, 
in describing the earliest gold, and the coins of the Social 
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War. The earliest coins of ancient nations invariablj 
present tjpes of a mythic or religious nature ; the sacred 
character of the seal or impress hj which the weight and 
purity of the coins wereguaranteed^being an essential element 
in the faith, with which national coined money was at once 
accepted as a secure and legal circulating medium. We 
have seen in treating of the different series of coin of GreciiOL 
origin that it was very long before a human portrait was 
placed upon the pubhc money, and then, at first, onlj in 
the character of a deity. 

The early Eoman coinage followed the same course ; the 
earliest types being the figiu*es of such animals as were objects 
of periodic sacrifice to the gods, or connected with mythic 
versions of the foundation of the state — their character as 
representing the principal object pourtrayed being secondary. 
Even when a wheel on the coins of the Eutuli, or an elbow 
on the coins of Ancona, appear a mere pun on the name of 
the city or state, these types have no doubt a deeper mean- 
ing, and are connected with the early feible, which was the 
cause of that name being given to the city.* As skill in art 
progressed, we find pictonally descriptive subjects adopted, 
but not commonly ; a few of which i have described in the 
Greek series, which are of the character of those I have 
referred to in this chapter, representing the act of swearing 
to treaties between the !Bomans and other Italian States. 

We have seen that the types of the earliest Boman 
Denarii and Aurei,t are simply the head of Pallas, or 
Some, with the inscription "Eoma," and the reverse, the 
Dioscuri, or the ancient national type of the prow of a 
gaUey. Subsequently the names of a number of Eoman 
personages appear, in addition to the single inscription 
"Eoma;'* to account for which, it would appear that the 
t)fficer of the mint for the time being, possessed the privilege 
of placing his name upon all coins struck during his tenure 
of office, which he may indeed have been compelled to do by 
the state, as a precaution against depreciation in weight, or 
in the purity oi the metal, for any base coin could thus be 
traced to the special administration under which it was issued. 

* In the later " Family Coins," and in the coins of modern countries, it is 
possible that such types were mere puns, but not in the grave Bimplldty of 
the earlier periods. 

f See first Roman gold and first Roman silver. 
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It was formerly considered tHat this series of coins was 
issued by the successive consuls, and consequently bore their 
names — a very plausible theory, as most of the consular 
names occur in tnese inscriptions. But the theory becomes 
no longer tenable when we find that a great number of 
names occur of persons never having held the consular 
dignity, and it has consequently been abandoned by aU recent 
writers on the subject. The author of the short article in 
Smith's excellent Dictionary of Greek and Eoman Antiquities, 
appears to think that private individuals had the right of 
taking gold and silver to the mint to be coined for their own 
use, and that the name of the person sending the metal for 
coinage was placed upon all coins struck &om it. This view, 
although it bears a semblance of probability, is not borne 
out by any ancient authority. 

The immense variety of types and the great number 
of names found upon this series of coins, can scarcely 
be accounted for by the supposition that the triimiviri 
manetctrii,* or chief officers of the mint, possessed alone the 
privilege of placing their names upon the public coinage, for, 
if we suppose these officers changed as frequently as once 
every year, and that each (as we know they had) had separate 
charge of the copper, gold, and silver coinages after the 
introduction of the two latter, even then, the succession of 
names upon the silver alone, calculated from the time of the 
probable origin of the custom of placing the name on the 
coin, would not amount to anything like the number found 
in that series. To overcome this difficulty, it has been 
supposed that during the republic, every officer in charge 
of a newly subjected province, had each the privilege 
of coining money bearing his name; and it is true 
that many coins of this class bear evidence in the types 
of having been struck in Asia and A&ica. This hypo- 
thesis, if found eventually to be correct, would account 
for the immense variety of types and names ; while to 
account for the great similarity of art displayed, on the 
greater portion of the series, we must suppose, that each 
officer on receiving his appointment took out with him 
Boman artisans for this purpose. The money so coined 
was most probably applied principally to the payment of 

* See article on Roman mints, weights, values, &c. 
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the Soman troops, or made current in the district in which 
it was isBued by a special edict. "We know that money waa 
coined both in Greece and Ada for the payment of the army 
of Sulla, and there is no reason fpr supposing that to be a 
BoUtary instance. Such an issue would not interfere with the 
native money that the free cities of many provinces were 
still allowed to strike, nor would its forced circulation be 
attended with inconvenience, as the Boman denarius was so 
near the weight of the Greek drachma, that it no doubt 
passed for the same. 

However this may be, it is cert^ that the names of an 
immense number of Bomao iamilies, both patriciui and 
plebeian, are found on the coins of the later periods of 
the Boman republic, and the placing of such names on. 
the coinage would seem to commence shortly after the 
time of the first native issue of silver, as the treatment 
of the ^es is very similar to that of those denarii with 
ROMA alone, which I consider the earliest, Eecent writers 
have thought that all the coins termed of "the Roman 
families," belong to a period within fiJW 
years previous to the reign of Augustus, and, 
doubtless, a great number of them do ; but 
I am inclined to think it vrill be found that 
this series may be divided into two or three 
distinct classes, of which I offer the follow- 
ing mode of classification. 
siiTerCi^nof First. Those with the simple names, like 

""' those oi magistrates, as they occur on the 

Greek coinage, and frequently alDbreviated in the aamo 
muiner, as in the coins bearing the name of one of the 
Cloelitm family, abbreviated as T. CLOVLl. 
Secondly. Those which, in addition to 
the names have dso the symbols belong- 
ing to the family of the individual whose 
name appears, or the additiomd name of 
some illustrious ancestor, such as the 
one engraved below, of one, the Horatian 
^i'"Coin> of fhs family ; with the name of the illustrious ■ 

am y. Cocles. 

Thirdly. Such as have the head of Boma much more 
elegtmtly executed, or changed in character, and the subject 
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of the reverse more or less connected with the history of 
the person or family of the person whose name appears on 
the coin. The coins struck under the auspices of Sulla as 
an officer of the mint, or by his immediate direction as dic- 
tator , are good examples of this style, though 
some earlier might perhaps be selected. 

The coin engraved here is an aureus ; the 
reverse representing Sulla in the act of 
triumphing in a quadriga, the style of which 
is similar to those with a Victory or Jupiter, 
conducting a biga or quadriga of the earlier 
periods. The head of Eoma or Pallas on the Gold coin of Suiia. 
obverse, is rendered much more decorative 
in character, and of different proportions to those of earlier 
coins. 

The fourth class I form of those in which all reminiscence 
of the ancient types is abandoned, and their place occupied 
by a variety of fanciful designs, of heterogeneous character, 
generally connected with the private history of the family 
of the personage whose name appears upon the coin. This 
class probably belongs entirely to a period commencing im- 
mediately after the mctatorship of Sulla, 79 B.C., and termi- 
nating in the commencement of the reign of Augustus, 
perhaps about 30 or 25 b.o. ;* but most of the more striking 
belong to the period previous to the dictatorship of Caesar, 
as after that epoch, in many instances, the names only of 
mint masters appear, in winch case they are styled by 
numismatists, the moneyers of Caesar, of Lepidus, of Octa- 
vianus, &c. 

In the commencement of the reign of Augustus, however, 
types relative to the ancestral deeds of private families 
occur again, and were encouraged by that ruler, as Barth6- 
lemi conjectures, in order to accustom the Bomans to 
receive eventually records of deeds exclusively relating to 
the emperor. It is certain that this class of coins, from 
the epoch of Sulla to the middle of the reign of Augustus, 
may be considered as a transition series, uniting the severe 

* The death of Antony took place in 30 b.c, but though Octavianns 
'became sole ruler of the Roman world, the strictly monarchic character of the 
rule then established was not fully developed for several years. 
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nmplieitj of the lypeB of the early republican money, with 
the novel and important historic character of those of 
the empire. 

The genie9y or families, into which Eomnlus divided the 
several divisions of the city, were distinctions retained till a 
late period of the empire, and were rigorously observed 
about the end of the republic, when most of the family 
coins were struck. 

The following is a list of some of the most remarkable 
types of the " family coins," of the last and most interesting 
period, by which many names and events, connected with 
Soman lastorv, have been preserved, which have no other 
record than this series of money. StiLL many coins were 
doubfcless struck, even during this period, with the old 
national types, which may be distinguished from the ancient 
ones by the more modem and careful style of the work- 
manship. 

COBKELIA GEirS. 

Some of the most remarkable coins of this gens, or feimily, 
are those of the celebrated Sulla and his immediate de- 
scendants. Emblems were about this time placed by different 
families on the public coinage, which have a near affinity to 
the mediaeval system of armorial bearings. As an example, I 
may mention the coins bearing the name of Faustus, the 
son of Sulla, who caused the types of his father's signet, 
the "three trophies,** to be placed on the money struck 
under his influence. This badge or signet of Sulla was 
adopted by the dictator, as Plutarch informs us, imder the 
followiQg circumstances : — The first trophy was erected by 
him in the Mithridatic war, after his victory over Arche- 
laus, the general of Mithridates, in the plain where the 
battle had taken ^lace ; the second on the top of Tharium, 
a craggy moimtam, that was afterwards, for a time, the 
stronghold of the enemy ; and the third, after the decisive 
victory of ChaBronea. 

Another coin of this family, struck in honour of Sulla, has 
the inscription FELIX, in allusion to his almost invariable 
good fortune. The type of this coin is a Soman figure in 
senatorial robes seated on a kind of throne. On either side 
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are two kneeling figurea, one presenting an olive branch, 
while the other is hound as a pnsoner. This device alludes 
to the Hurrender of Jugartha, the defeated king of Nmnidia, 
by BocchuB, king of Mauritania, with whom he bad sought 



A coin of the ^milian family, struck about the period 
above referred to, bears an interesting type relating to the 
tutorship of Ptolemy Bpiphanea, King of Egypt, which was 
conferred upon the Romans ; when M, LepiduB, one of 
that family, in 201 B.c, was appointed to the office, and 
ia represented on this coin in the act of placing a crown 
upon the head of the youthful king. The inscription ia 
TVTOR REGIS (guardian of the \ing), and beneath, 
M. LEPIDVS; the obyerse has a. turretted head, representing 
the city of Alesandria, with ALEXSANDREA. This coin was 
struck with the authority of the senate, as the s. C, (Senatus 
Conaultum,) by decree of the senate, is placed in the upper 
part of the coin. The s. C, becomes universal on the copper 
coinage of the empire, as of that of the money of the truly 
national standard, while it is seldom or never found on the 
gold and silver after the reign of Augustus, the coinage of 
those metals becoming the exclusive privilege of the 
emperors.* Another coin of this family represents 




Two Coliu of Ihs .XmUiin Funilr. 



ST. Lepidus on horseback, with the inscription " M. X^idtis 
annorutn XV. pratextatu* hoitem oeoidtt, civem servavit," 
signifying that M. Lepidus, at the age of fifteen, when he 
still wore the toga pretexta,t killed an enemy, and saved the 

• 3e« Chapter on reguktlon of Roiubi] coinage, 4c. 

-t The toga prettxia wu ■ robe bordered nith parple, nbicli tfae Roman 
jODth mrs till their fifleenth Jta, after which they auumed the ioga vtrUie. 
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life of a citizen. A public statue was decreed by the senate 
to the youthful hero for this exploit. The head on the 
obverse is probably that of Venus V ictrix. 

The type of the latter coin is repeated on coins of the 
triumvir Lepidus. Another coin of this family commemo- 
rates the victory of Faulus ^milius Lepidus over Perseus, 
the last king of Macedon, when that kingdom became a 
Boman province. Lepidus stands at the side of a trophy in 
an attitude of command, and Perseus and his two sons as 
prisoners on the other. Above is the word TER, signifying, 
possibly, that the triumph accorded to Paulus ^milius for 
his final campaign in Macedonia lasted three days. Another 
coin of the same family represents the subjection of Aretas, 
king of Arabia, by M. -^milius Scaurus. The country is 
ingeniously typified by the camel, besides which Aretas is 
seen kneefing and presenting an olive branch. The number 
of coins of this family recording ancestral deeds may be 
accounted for by the tnumvirate of Lepidus, during which, 
most probably, the greater number of them were struck. 



PLATTTIA OENS. 

The coins of the family of Plautia commemorate the 
capture of Hypersseus, and several heads of persons they 
claimed as ancestors also render them interesting, such as 
those of JSTuma, Tatius, Ahala, <&c. 

OLArnUL GETTS. 

The first of the plebeian family Claudia who bore the 
name of MarceHus, was the Eoman general who took 
Syracuse, and reduced Sicily to the condition of a Soman 
province. Li his earlier career in Gaul he had slain 
with his own hand Britomartus, the Gallic leader, in an 
engagement of cavalry. At a subsequent triumph which was 
decreed to him by the Senate, the magnificent arms and 
armour of Britomartus were carried before him as a trophy, 
and were afterwards dedicatejl by him as spolia opima in the 
Temple of Jupiter — ^the third and last time in Eoman history 
that such an offering was made. 
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A coin, supposed to be struck by bis descendant Cornelius 
P. Sertulus Marcellinus, consul, in 18 B.C., records botb tbe 
conquest of Sicily and tbe slaying of tbe Q-aUic cbieftain. 

The obverse bas the portrait of tbe conqueror of Sicily, 
accompanied by tbe Sicilian symbol, tbe 
triquetra,* with tbe name of the person 
under whose auspices tbe coin was struck, 
MARCELLINVS; the reverse exhibiting 
Marcellus, covering Hs bead with Hs toga 
after tbe manner prescribed in religious 
ceremonies, in the act of depositing the 
spolia opima in tbe temple of Jupiter CoinoftheciaucUan 
/eretriul ^ _ "^'^ 

The branch of tbe Claudian family bearing tbe surname 
of Marcellus became very influential on the accession of 
Augustus to supreme power, in consequence of the previous 
marriage of bis sister Octavia to one of that family, whose 
son Marcellus was at one time intended as the successor of 
Augustus, having married bis cousin Julia, tbe daughter of 
tbe emperor ; but be died at tbe early age of twenty, uni- 
versally regretted for bis great virtues and accomplishments. 
It was at this period probably that tbe great events of the 
Marcellian branch of tne Claudian family were placed on the 
coinage by different members of the family at that time 
holding oface in the mint. 



TITTTBIA aENS. 

A coin of tbe Titurian family, represents tbe maid 
Tarpeia crushed by tbe shields of tbe Sabine soldiers, to 
whom she bad betrayed the Capitol, and who bad promised 
her the " ornaments" they wore upon their arms (frequently 
gold torques) as the price of her treachery. Disgusted 
with her want of patriotism, though profiting by it, they 
cast upon her their shields, also worn upon tbe arms, and so 
caused the death of the betrayer, as shown on the coin. 
This coin appears older than the era of tbe general class 
in which I have placed it ; but it does not on that account 
invalidate tbe principle of classification I have adopted ; as 

* See coins of Sicily* 
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the type is national rather than referring to the story of a 
particular family. The same observations refer also to 
another of the family series, that with the type of the 
Dioscuri watering their horses by moonlight at the fountain, 
after the battle at Lake Begillus. The £frst of these coins 
was struck by Lucius Titurius Sabinus, who was of Sabine 
origin. 



A COIK BEABINO THE PAHILY KAHE IHJMMOKIA. 

This coin was struck in honour of 
Caius Nummonius Valla by one of his 
descendants. He appears as a Soman 
fighting his way siugle-handed into an 
enemy's intrenched camp, and it would 
seem, receiyed his surname YaUa, from 
__ the vallum, or palisade, which lie forced. 

Gold coin ore. N.VEiia. ^ represented on the coin. This is one 

01 the family corns wnichy as historic 
records were recoined by Trajan. 



A COIN or 1. PLATTTITTS PLAITCrS. 

On a coin of this family the following types and inscrip- 
tions are found. On the obverse a female mask resembling 
the head of Medusa, with the inscription PLANCYS ; and on 
the reverse a winged figure of Aurora, leading the four 
horses of the sun. These types have been explained by 
the following legend of the early times of Eome. The 
tibicines, or pipers, who were indispensable to the cere- 
monial of public festivals, having taken offence at an edict of 
the censor, Appius Claudius, quitted the city, and retired to 
Tibur, the modem Tivoli. The primitive Eomans were 
much distressed at this revolt of the state orchestra, and in 
the following censorship, that of Flautius, a stratagem was 
resorted to by which the indignant pipers were restored to 
their admiring public. Plautius himself went to Tibur, and 
after making friends as a stranger with the self-exiled 
musicians, invited them to supper, where the plentiful 
supply of strong wine in due time produced that pleasing 
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excitement, during whicli the votary of Bacchus is not alto- 
gether clearly cognisant of passing events, or their sig- 
nificance. Plautius seized this moment to present each 
piper with a mask, so that no one could recognise the other, 
and so disguised, persuaded them all to enter a waggon and 
take a nocturnal promenade, to which the excited musicians 
were no wise averse. As the day broke the waggon and its 
inmates entered the gates of Eome, and when, as each 
removed his mask, he found himself accompanied by his 
brother pipers, and the waggon surrounded by old friends 
vociferating their cordial greetings at the happy return of 
their beloved musicians, not one of them could resist the 
influences of the moment, and amidst general hilarity the 
musicians were re-installed in all their former dignities, and a 
yearly festival was appointed to celebrate for ever the happy 
event. This simple legend of the primitive manners of the 
early Eomans mi|ht sSE find its like in remote comers of 
Europe, where rustic festivities are observed in commemo- 
ration of events, quite as simple and patriarchal in their 
character. 

Plancus, whose name appears upon the coin in question, 
claimed descent from the ingenious censor, in allusion to 
which he placed the mask on one side of his coins, and on 
the other Aurora, the latter type denoting the hour at 
which the return to Rome took place. 



MABGIA GENS. 

Coins struck under the influence bf the Marcian family, 
which claimed descent from Ancus Martins, have the portrait 
of Ancus Martins on the obverse, with ANCVS, and on the 
reverse, the aqueduct which carried the stream of water 
called the Aqua Marcia, to Some. It was one of the most 
important monuments of its class, and was constructed by 
the Prsetor Q. Marcius in b. c. 146 ; the letters A. Q. V. A. M. 
occur between five arches of the aqueduct, which is sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue. The inscription PHI- 
IiIPPVS refers to a surname borne *by a branch of the 
family. 
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HOSTILIA GEKS. 

On coins struck by L. Hostilius Sasema, the heads of 
Pallor and Pavor, of very remarkable treatment, occur, in 
token of the descent clmmed from Tullus Hostilius, who 
vowed temples to Pallor and Pavor in his battle with the 
Veientes. 

LUCEETIA OEl!fS. 

On a coin of Trio Lucretius, whose name is not otherwise 
known, a case of punning by means of types occurs, which 
at that period was mere punning, and quite distinct, as it 
appears to me, from the " speaking types,*' so called, of the 
earher periods. The obverse of this coin has the head of 
Phoebus ; the reverse, the crescent moon, and seven stars, 
or rather triones — the constellation of the G^reat Bear. The 
sun and moon, giving the greatest light, of course refer to 
the famOy name, iMcretius ; while the seven triones are an 
evident allusion to the surname. 

The next coin, struck during the dictatorship of Julius 
CsDsar, is of the same class. 

VOCOiriA GENS. 

The name of Vitellus Q. Voconius only occurs on coins. He 
appears to have been a triumvir of the mint under Julius 
CsBsar, whose portrait occupies the obverse.* The reverse 
has for type a vituluSy or calf, and Q. VOCONIVS VITVLVS 
Q. DESIGN., with S.C. 

OOmSTTElCU. GEiirs. 

Some interesting coins were struck by the Comufician 
family : one, of Q. Comuficius (who lived about 50 B.C.), 
bears the head of Ammon on the obverse, in allusion, no 
doubt, to the family name. On the reverse is a figure of 
Juno, holding in her left hand a shield, and with her right 
crowning a man who has an augur's staff in his hand ; this 
device is surrounded by CORinrFICl(us) AVGVR • IMP(erator). 

♦See eniuing pages, " First Cotemporary Portrait, p. 295, 
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From the circumstance of this coin bearing the head of 
Ammon, some have supposed it to have been struck in 
Africa, where Comuficius was probably styled "Imperator'* 
by his soldiers, on his victory over T. Sextius. 



LICINIA GENS. ^ 

A coin of the Licinian family probably relates to the public 
inspection of the horses of the equites by the censors, which 
is indicated by the type of the reverse, a man holding a horse, 
with p. CRASSVS • M. R The obverse of this coin has a head 
of Juno, with s.(enatus) C.(on8ulto) : "by decree of the 
senate." 

AGCOLEIA OENS. 

p. Accoleius Lariscolus, struck coins, on the obverse of 
which appear three female figures, whose transformation 
into trees is just conmiencing. This type alludes, no 
doubt, to the well-known story of Phaeton, struck by the 
bolts of Jupiter for his unsuccessful driving of the chariot 
of the sun ; and whose three sisters, inconsolable for his 
loss, were metamorphosed into trees. P. Accoleius received 
his surname from his ancestors, who may have been so 
named, a laricihus colendis, from being skilful in the culture 
of larch trees. This is a rather far-fetched allusion, but no 
doubt the one intended by the family, and is so explained 
by Eckhel. 

AKTISTIA GENS. 

A coin of this family has the inscription C. ANTIST(ius) 
VETVS CVM. GABINIS., with the following type : two men 
in long robes, and with uncovered heads, hold together 
a sow over an altar. On the obverse is the head of 
Augustus. The representation on this coin of the man- 
ner in which the early Bomans concluded a treaty with 
other nations may be thus explained: Holding in their 
hands a swine, they called upon Jupiter to witness the act 
as they struck the beast dead with a stone, as alluded to by 
Virgil in the following passage : " Stabant, et caBsa junge- 
bant foedera porca.'* Livy explains this ceremony curcum- 
stantially. Caius Antistius Yetus was descended from an 

u2 
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ancient family of the Gabii, whose chief town was taken by 
stratagem and plandered by the last Tarquin, on which 
occasion they concluded the treaty which is represented on 
this coin. 

CABISIA OEirs. 

A coin of this family has the inscription "Moneta," with 
the head of Moneta; on the reverse, T. CARISIVS; with 
an anyil, a pair of pincers, a hammer, &c. &fi. Juno was 
called by the Bomans Moneta (d monendo), because she 
admonisned them to carry on just wars, and then they would 
never be in want of money. This head of Moneta alludes 
here to the coin itself, on the back of which the instruments 
used in the manufacture of the Boman coinage are repre- 
sented. 

CASSIA 0EKS. 

Coins of this family bear the name of q. CASSIUS, and 
a female head, veiled, with the iascription VEST. On the 
reverse is a circular temple of Yesta, in which is a sella 
curulis, or chair of state, having on one side a tablet, on 
which are inscribed the letters A.C. 

This type refers to L. Cassius Longinus, one of the pre- 
decessors of Lucius Cassius, celebrated for his severity as a 
judge. He was called Beortim Scopultis (the rock of the 
accused). He brought two Vestal virgins to judgment, and 
condemned them : this is the circumstance aUuded to by 
the head of Yesta and her temple. He also passed a law, 
by virtue of which the citizens should 'no longer give their 
verdict verbally, but by means of small tablets, on which 
was written either A. for "Absolve," or C. for "Condemno," 
alluded to by the small tablet on the coin. 



POMPEIA GENS. 

On coins of this family the inscription SEX- POM- FOSTLVS 
is accompanied by the twin brothers, Eomulus and Bemus, 
suckled by a she- wolf beneath a fig-tree, upon which sit three 
blackbirds, while the shepherd Faustulus appears to look upon 
the children with wonder. The history of the twins, who were 
suckled by a she-wolf and fed by blackbirds until the 
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sbeplierd Faustulus undertook their protection, is well 
known. A branch of the Gens Pompeia claimed to be 
descendants of Faustulus, and caused these types to be 
placed on their coins. The inscription Fostlus is instead of 
FamtuhiSy in the same way as Glodius is used for Claudius, 
Tmclum for Vinculum, &c., in old inscriptions. 

POMPONIA GENS. 

Coins of this family have the inscription HERCVLES 
MVSARUM, with Hercules playing on the lyre. On the 
reverse, q POMPONI. MVS^E; with one of the nine Muses, 
accompanied by her emblems. Quintus Pomponius Musa 
no doubt chose the type of one of the Muses, in order to 
play upon his surname Musa. When Hercules is repre- 
sented, as on the obverse of this coin, he is called Hercules 
Musarvm, or Musageta, that is, " the leader of the Muses.*' 
He was known by this name in Greece, as afterwards at Rome, 
when his statue and those of the nine Muses were brought 
from Greece, and a temple erected there for their reception. 
On other coias of Pomponius Musa the niae Muses appear, 
arranged in the usual order, each distinguished by her em- 
blem. The most distinct figure is that of Urania, from 
ovpavos (heaven) ; she points with a staff to heaven, as the 
Muse of astronomy. 

BOSCiA GE:frs. 

Coins of this family bear a female head covered with 
goatsldn, and sometimes the letters i. s. M. R. On the 
reverse, the type is a girl giving food to a serpent. The 
type of the obverse is the head of Juno, who was worshipped 
ongiaally at Lanuvium, and afterwards at Eome. She was 
known by the name of Juno Sispita Magna Begina, as 
referred to in the initial letters above. The reverse represents 
a priestess of Juno Sispita, who, at fixed times, had to bring 
food to a serpent consecrated to this deity. The whole 
ceremony is weU described by Propertius. 

SEBYILIA GENS. 

Coins of this family have thfe inscription FLORAL PRIMVSI, 
with the head of the Goddess Flora, crowned mth flowers, 
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and on the back the head of Servilius. Elora, the G-reek 
Chlorus, was the bride of Zephyrus, and goddess of gardens 
and flowers. The Eomans honoured her with a yearly feast, 
the originator of which, by the evidence of this coin, appears 
to have been C. Servilius, as it is inscribed c. SERVEILl(us), 
FLORAL(ia), PRIMVS (fecit). At these games little decorum, 
was observed, as we learn almost too clearly from the 
description of Ovid. 

MAHILIA GENS. 

Coins of the Mamilian family frequently bear the head of 
Mercury, with o. mamilia ltmetan ; the type of the re- 
verse is a figure of Ulysses in the short dress of a pilgrim ; 
he holds in his hand a stick, and at his feet is a dog, which 
caresses him. According to Homer, Ulysses, wishing to 
appear unknown after an absence of ten years, adopted 
this disguise, by means of which he was not recognised, 
except by his dog, Argus, who knew his old master, and 
affectionately caressed his feet. C. Mamilius placed this 
incident of the career of Ulysses on this coin, because he 
claimed descent from this hero of Q-reek fable. 



HEBEI^IA GENS. 

A coin of this family has the inscription, Pietas, accom* 
panying a female head; on the reverse is a young man 
carrying an aged figure on his shoulder. During an erup- 
tion of Mount -^tna, it is recorded that the two brothers 
Amphinomus and Anapius placed their parents on their 
shoulders and carried them to a place of safety. This act is 
often alluded to by ancient writers, and became an accepted 
emblem of filial love. This subject is also found as the 
type of the coins of Catania in Sicily, the scene of the ori- 
ginal occurrence. 
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POSTHUMOUS PORTRAITS ON THE ROMAN " FAMILY 

COINS." 

Such portraits were the immediate precursors of contem- 
porary ones. It has been seen that as the true republican 
spirit decayed, many powerful families placed the portraits 
of remote ancestors upon coins struck under their in- 
fluence. The Marcian family placed the portrait of the 
king Ancus Marcius on their coins. C. Memmius, just 
before the time of Augustus, placed the portrait of Eomulus 
on his coins, which by old collectors were considered coins 
struck by Eomulus himself. The Titurean family place the 
head of their ancestor Tatius, the chief of the Sabines, on 
their coins. The Cornelian family place the heads of Scipio 
Africanus and Scipio Asiaticus on their coins. That of the 
latter has been sometimes described as the head of Mars, 
but erroneously.* 

Portraits of more immediate ances- 
tors soon appeared ; the portrait of Sulla 
was placed upon the public coinage by 
his gTMidson ; and at last the portrait of 
the living Csesar was, by decree of the 
Senate, placed upon the public coin, after 
his assumption of the dictatorship. This 
was soon followed b;^ portraits of Pompey ^^ ^SSSt^TTu 
on coins struck by his sons, of which the Father, 

following is a specimen : — 

Portions of the " as " were also struck by the sons of 
Pompey, some of which have the bifrontal head of Janus 
with the features of Pompey on one profile and that of his 
son, Sextus, on the other. 

C0TEMP0BA.BT POBTBAITS ON COINS OP THE BOMAN 

BEPUBLIC. 

In the year 46 B.C., when CsBsar had, by the signal defeat 
of the sons of Pompey, in Spain, extinguished the last sparks 
of opposition to his assumption of the supreme power, the 
Senate received him on his retmn to IU)mef with the most 

* It occurs on a coin of C. Blasionus. 
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■ervile marks of aduUtion and Bubjection. It was decreed 
that he should on all public occaeiona wear the "triumphal 
robe," — that he should receive the title of Parens Patrite— 
that statues of him should be placed in all the temples — 
that the month Quintilua * should receive hia name, Julius 
— that he was to be raised to a certain rank among the 
gods — and, finally, that his portrait should be placed upon 
the national money of liome ; and he was at the same time 
declared Perpetual Dictator. The coin engraved below is 
a silver denarius, on which the portrait thus decreed to him 
by the Boman senate appears, with the inscription CAESAK 
DICTATOR PERPETVO (perpetual dictator). The reverse 



bears for type various emblems of peace, indicating the 
termination of the civil war and his reconciliation with the 
Senate. These symbols consist of the caduceus of Mercury 
and of the fasces, which, when without tbe ase, was consi- 
dered an emblem of peace. These symbols are placed 
beneath a globe, denoting that the peace was universal. 
The claspedhands denote his friendship with the Senate, 
and the aie-like instrument his pontifical rank. l. bvca is 
the name of tbe triumvir f of the mint, by whom the coin 
was struck. J 

There are coins of nearly the same type, in gold, which are, 
however, more rare. Other examples have Parens Fatrise. 
Cffisar's coins, struck before the decree relative to his 
portrait, have symbols somewhat similar to those of the 
&mily coins, but with inscriptions relative to himself and 
relating to his consulships, dictatorships, with imperator and 
other titles conferred upon him. All these coins of Julius 

* Or the liflh, begiaaioK from Murh, aDdenLt; the firit month in tlia 
RoiDKn calendsr, f See Chapter on Roman mint, &o. 

i SeTcnl other nimei of oSeen of the mint, occur on the coina of Ccnr, 
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GaBsar belong strictly to the republican series, and form, with 
those of Brutus,. Anton J, and Octavianus, a link between 
them and those of the empire ; but they may very properly 
be placed at the head of those of the imperial series, as 
it is clear that he already contemplated the establishment of 
a monarchy, and had adopted his grand-nephew, Octavianus, 
with a view to establish an hereditary succession, which, but 
for his untimely assassination, would doubtless have been 
carried into eflfect without the sanguinary contest which fol- 
lowed, and many of the heterogeneous characters of the con- 
stitution of the Boman empire would have been presented. 

Brutus and Cassius, the two leaders in the conspiracy 
against the life of Cs&sar, both struck coius: those of 
the former with the portrait of the issuer, with the in- 
scription BRVTVS IMP(erator) on the obverse, and the cap 
of liberty and two daggers, with EID. mart, for Idus Martii, 
on the reverse. 




Gold Coin of Brutus. 

These coins exist both in gold and silver, and no doubt 
appears to be entertained as to their authenticity, though 
formerly they were considered by some to be modem forge- 
ries, like many others connected with this interesting period, 
also, most probably, issued by Brutus shorth* after the death 
of Csesar. The first has a head of Lucius ^Brutus, with the 
inscription BRVTVS, and on the reverse a head of Ahala, 
with AHALA. The second bears on one side the head of 
Marcus Brutus, with m. BRVTVS* IMP- COSTA- LEG-, and on 
the other a head of Lucius Brutus, with a garland of oak- 
leaves. The third has a female head, representing Liberty, 
with the word LIBERTAS, and on the reverse, a consul 
between two lictors, preceded by the Accensus, with the 
inscription BRVTVS. 

These three coins relate, without doubt, to the Brutus, 
one of the assassins of CaBsar, who afterwards perished at 
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Pbilippi. The types of all three pieces contain historical 
allusions. The first exhibits on each side portraits of 
the defenders of the Liberty of Rome. The first being 
Lucius Junius Brutus, the first Boman Consul from whom 
Marcus Brutus claimed descent, and the second Servilius 
Ahala, who slew with his own hand Spurius Melius, who 
endeavoured, by stratagem, to defeat the establishment of 
the Bepublie. The second coin has on one side the head of 
Marcus Brutus, with the thin face, as menticxied hy 
historians : on the other side, the head of Lucius Brutus, 
the first Eoman Consul, elected on the expulsion of 
Tarquin. The oak-garland was generally assigned to one 
who had preserved the life of a fellow-citizen. The third 
coin represents the manner in which the consuls were 
accustomed to appear in public, the Lictors and the 
Accensus being officers belcmging to the state of a consul. 

Coins of Cassius are also known, but are not espeeiallj 
interesting, except as historical documents, either in their 
types or inscriptions. The coins of the Triumvirate, formed 
a^er the death of Csesar, are numerous, and bear the 
portraits of all three of the triumvirs. 

The portrait of Lepidus, on the coins of that triumvir, 
are generally accompanied either by that of Octavianus or 
Antony on the opposite side. Thfe inscription round the 
head of Lepidus is generally LEPIDVS PONT.(uex) MAX.(imus) 
III. V.(ir) R.(ei) P.^ublieae) C!.(onstituendaB).* He re- 
ceived the title of Pontifex'Maximus, vacant by the death of 
Caesar, iii. v. R. P. C, or Triumvir for the reconstitution of 
the Bepublie, was the title assumed by Antony and 
Octavianus ; the portraits of these personages being ac- 
companied by similar inscriptions- in different degrees of 
abbreviation. 

On other coins of the Triumvirate, when Lepidus had sunk 
to an inferior position, his portrait is omitted, and his name 
only appears round the portrait of Octavianus ; on the reverse 
of these coins the fasces appear with the axes lowered to the 
handle in token of peace,' and aceompanied by a moneyer's 
name. 

The portrait of Octavianus occurs on many coins struck 
during the Triumvirate, both accompanied by that of Antony 

* The small letters supply the abbreviations. 
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or Lepidus, or alone, and generally with inscriptions, always 
more or less illustrative of the great events of the Triumvirate ; 
but as I shall have to notice the portraits of this personage as 
Emperor, it wiU not be necessary to refer to them here, with 
the exception of that on one coin engraved by Cook, in his 
Medallic ffistory of the Roman Emperors, which, if it could 
be safely considered genuine, would be highly interesting.* 
The portrait of Octavius appears in the usual style of the 
■well-known genuine coins, with the inscription c. CAESAR. 
DIVI. P. IMP. COS. III. VIR. R. P. C. (Caius CsBsar, Diyi filius, 
Imperator, Consulus, Triumvir, t' Rei Publicae Consti- 
tuend^e.) Here he styles himself, as on most other coins of 
the Triumvirate, Caaus Caesar, and son of the god, alluding to 
the deified Julius, who had adopted him, also Consul, and 
Triumvir for the reconstitution of the B^public. On the 
reverse three h&ndagrksp the fasces without the axe, and the 
caduceus, emblems of peace and felicity. A globe expresses, 
as on the coins of Julius CsBsar, the Roman world, and a 
sacrificial instrument alludes to the pontifical dignity. 
These symbols are accompanied by the inscription " salus 
generis numani,'* (the welfare of the human species). The 
coins bearing these symb(^ are geld. The three hands, 
of course, refer to the three triumvirs. 

The coins of all the triumvirs which hafve the portrait on one 
side, and a comucopisB on the reverse, have generally the 
name of the Quartumvir, L. Musidius Longus, Quartumvir 
of the Mint, a fourth officer, who for a short time was added 
to the customary triumviri monetarii. 

Coins of Marc Antony are very numerous, both those 
struck in Eome, in Asia, and in Egypt. Many of those 
struck in Asia and in Egypt have Grreek inscriptions, 
and some of the Asiatic ones are of fine execution. The 
pieces struck hj his order after the reduction of Armenia, 
and bearing on the reverse the tiara of the Kings of 

* Though the types and legends of this coin are not at all inconsistent with 
the style and character of the Roman coinage of the period, there is yet reason 
to fear that it is a modern forgery. It is not mentioned hy Eckhel, and I should 
scarcely have alluded to it here, hut for the purpose of showing the skilful 
manner in which the Paduan forgers and others imitated the style of Roman 
coins, and invented interesting subjects. 

f Triumvir is generally written in * vir. 
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Armenia, afterwards repeated on coins of Augustus, are 
among the most remarkable as historic monuments. The 
peculiar form of this tiara maj be seen on reference to the 
engraving of a coin of Tigranes, king of Armenia (p. 135). 

Among the Asiatic coins on which his portrait appears, 
are the silver tetradrachms, called Cistoporaa, from the type 
of the cista or sacred chest of Bacchus. 

Those of his coins, however, which are most likely to excite 
the attention of the curious, are such as he struck in iEgypt, 
and bear the portraits of himself and the Egyptian Queen 
Cleopatra, whom he married after his separation from 
Octavia, the sister of Octavianus. 

The silver tetradrachm engraved in Plate VI., was pro- 
bably struck at Alexandria about the year 33 b. c. He 
had been proclaimed Imperator for the third time after the 
defeat of Sextus Pompeius in the year 36, and in the 
year 34 Cleopatra assumed the name of the '' 'New Isis." 
These events are aUuded to in the inscriptions of this coin : 
round the portrait of Antony the inscription is antqnioC 
AYTOKPATfiP TprroN TPinN — " Antonius Imperator for the 
third time," — ^and round the head of Cleopatra, (/3a«r)iAiCCA 
KAEonATPA eEA NETSTEPA, " the Quecu Cleopatra, the New 
Goddess, or the New Isis." 

Visconti, who has engraved this coin in his." Iconographie 
Bomaine," says, speaking of the portrait of Cleopatra, that, 
" les formes laissent beaucoup a desirer," which is certainly 
the case, but her fascination did not lie so much in mere 
charms of person, as in her intellectual accomplishments, 
and in the exquisite music of her voice, against which Csesar 
himself had not been proof. 

The portraits of the brothers of Antony appear on some 
of his coins, as also those of his two sons. The portrait 
of Antony himself always resembles the features given 
to Hercules, from whom he claimed descent. After his fall, 
his family through his daughters by Octavia, long remained 
rich and powerful in Eome ; Caligula was his great grandson, 
and at a later period, his descendants, the Gordians, also 
wore the imperial purple. 

Coins with the portrait of Cicero, were about this time 
struck at Magnesia, which place had received great benefit 
from his administration. 
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OF THE COINS IN GENERAL OP THE LAST PERIOD OP 
THE REPUBLIC AND TRIUMVIRATE. 

"We have seen how the simple national emblems of the 
early republic gave way to the badges and symbols of private 
families on the Boman coinage, and how at last portraits of 
living individuals were tolerated. 

In the first Triumvirate, of Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar, 

the names only of the triumvirs appear on the coinage, 

accompanied bv types flattering to their family, or political, 

or military pride, but after the dictatorship of Caesar 

the old republican spirit had sustained most rapidly a 

further decay, and the portraits of the great performers 

in the last act of the great republican drama appear. These 

are more frequent on the silver and gold than on the copper, 

which, as the ancient national standard, remained more 

strictlv under the surveillance of the Senate, though that 

bodv had become but a mere shadow of a power. However, 

durmg the short period after the death of Caesar, when 

Cicero endeavoured to re-establish the ancient power of that 

body, money was struck exclusively by its direction ; and 

the large copper, with the simple s. C, Very large, within a 

laurel wreath, probably belonging to this period. As being, 

probably, the first copper sestertii, these are interesting 

eoins, though the types present nothing attractive. The '' as " 

haviug gradually become so small, a larger coin of that metal 

was required, and the quarter denarius or sestertius of silver 

being also inconveniently small, though a convenient sum, 

the capper sestertius appears to have arisen to obviate the 

inconvenience. Be this as it may, the copper sestertius first 

appeared about this time, and almost immediatelv became 

nearly the only monetary unit used in calculation in Boman 

pecuniary affairs, though the **as'* yet continued nominally in 

use in fines and other matters connected with ancient laws. 

The ancient portions of the ''as" were still coined at the end 

of the republic and in the early part of the reign of Augustus ; 

and also by Sextus Pompey, who sought popularity by coining 

money of the ancient standard of the Republic. The "as," as 

struck by the family of Cinna, when in charge of the mint, 

shows an enormous redaction in size from the large piece 
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weighing 9 oz., engraved in Plate Til. ; vbila those struck 
by Sextus Pompey, are of intermediate size. 

The two engravings below will exhibit their relative pro- 
portioDS. The larger one exhibits the head of Janus under 
the features of Pompey and his son, Sextus ; the smaUer, 
has a more finished treatment of the original Janus type. 
The reverses of both are the ancient type of the prow of a 
vessel ; the first, with pivs and IMP(erator), referring to 
the defence of the cause of his father by the younger 
Pompey, and the title of Imperator cosferred upon bim by 
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the legions who e^oused his cause. The inscription on the 
reverse of a coin of the Cinna family, or of another of the sons 
of Pompey, has the name spelt 'GINAE, in the genitive case, 
and the ancient inscription BOltU, a name about to disap- 
pear from the coinage ; its absence alone, in. the time of the 
Empire, being sufficient to testify that the coin was struck 
in the metropolis of the world ; as the coins of the prin- 
cipal mints bore the name of their place of mintage, while 
those of the metropolitan mint bore no mint mark, except 
the constant S. C. {Senat4s Cmiulto), by decree of the 
Senate. 

We find the principal coins of Home at this period to 
consist of the sestertius of copper, fast rising into favour, and 
the "as" and its ancient divisions, fast disappearing, to he 
eventually represented by the "second," and "third bronze" 
of the Empire. The denarius, or ten-as, piece of silver was 
firmly established ; while the quinarius or half denarius, was 
rarely coined ; the silver sestertius and smaUer divisions 
of the denarius having disappeared ; the aureus, or gold 
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piece, of the value of twenty denarii of the weight of 
two, firmly established, while the gold denarius^ of the 
^weight of one denarius and value of ten, being the semi- 
aureus, was rarely struck, and no smaller gold pieces were 
used. 

To treat of the rise and progress of the Eoman republican 
coinage in detail, would require more than the whole of this 
volume to itself, as may easily be conceived, when it is con- 
sidered that Biccio's fine work on the " family coins " * 
alone forms a volume of quadruple the size of the present ; 
but it is hoped that such a general view of the subject 
has been developed, as will enable the student to form a 
correct idea of its outline, and enable him to fill up the 
details by subsequent studies carried out in extenso, to 
which it is hoped that many readers of the present work 
may be incited. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE ROMANO-GKEEK, OE, IMPERIAL GREEK COINAGE. 

As it would be impossible to enter into sufficient detail 
respecting the. coins of each reign to give examples of the 
coinage of the Greek provinces, termed Imperial Greek, or 
of the peculiar class of coins struck by Eoman colonies, and 
which are termed colonial coins, I will here explain to the 
student the general character of each of these classes, and 
then proceed to the description of the Eoman Imperial 
series, strictly so called — ^that is those actually minted at 
Eome, which, till the establishment of mints in the western 
provinces at a later period of the Empire, formed the chief 
money of the whole civilised world. 

The Imperial Greek coinage consists of such coins as were 
struck by Greek cities, both in Europe and Asia, which had 
been allowed to retara the privilege of coining their own 
money, after their subjection to Eome. Such coins have 
generally the portrait of the Eoman emperor, for the time 

* Tbo prize of the French Academy vrza awarded to Riccio for this work. 
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being, on the obverse, with bis name and titles in Q-reek : 
and generally some local tjpe on the reverse. In tbe series 
of Imperial Greek coins, from tbe adulatorj cbaracter of 
tbe devices, portraits of tbe empresses and otber personages 
exist, as well as otber types not usually found in tbe I^oman 
series; and on tbis account, tbe Greek Imperial coinage, 
tbougb generally of poor execution, is often very interesting. 
Imperial Greek coins seldom or never occur in gold, or even 
in silver, tbe latter metal being confined to a few principal 
cities, one of wbicb was Antiocb, wbere a state mint was 
establisbed for tbe supply of tbe eastern armies, even from tbe 
time of Pompey; Antiocb receiving tbat privilege ex SeruMs 
ConsultOy at tbe time of tbe origmal conquest of Syria by 
tbat personage. Otber places coining silver are sncb licb 
cities as Damascus, Epbesus, Tarsus, Tyre, Sidon, &c. ; and 
a few otbers enjoying especial privileges. Tbe types and 
inscriptions of tbese coins refer, as I bave said, principally to 
tbe Imperial domination of Eome, but tbe inscriptions are 
Greek, and many of tbe secondary types, tbose on the 
reverse, were still either tbe ancient symbols of tbose states 
or cities, in tbe time of their independence, or referred to 
some local privilege, either of ancient origin or Itoman 
favour. The term Imperial Greek applies also to tbe 
islands of tbe Grecian Archipelago, and to Egypt. 

As tbese several countries were successively brought into 
Soman subjection by force or diplomacy, and formed into 
dependent provinces, a governor was appointed over each, 
under whose control no doubt tbe local mmt was administered, 
though called independent. What appears singular and 
nearly incomprehensible is, that while the coinage of I^ome 
itself attained great excellence during tbe first centuries of 
its possession oi Greece and the kingdoms founded on her 
Eastern Empire, yet in those countries themselves, tbe art 
languished imder lEoman rule, and nothing of high excellence 
was produced ; tbe great mass of Imperial Greek coinage 
being of coarse workmanship, and generally of copper.* 

* There are gold coins of the kings of Bosphorus, of this period, i^hich, 
however, belong to the Regal series, among these I have described them. 
Among these may be noticed the gold coin lately in the cabinet of Mr. Thomas, 
with a laureated head of Claudius on the obverse, and that of Britannicus on 
the reverse, as those of the emperor and the Caesar, or heir-apparent. The 
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The Greek inscription round the portrait of the empe- 
ror is generally a literal translation of a Eoman one, as 
ATTOKPATflP, for "emperor;" 2eba2to2, a translation of 
tlie meaning of the surname "Augustus;" kausap, for 
** CaBsar," &c. The reverses are not very numerous, and 
are frequently a temple, with the inscription, neokopos, 
a title ^which certain cities assumed as guardians of a 
celebrated shrine. The term may be literally translated 
temple-jclecmer* and was a distinction eagerly sought, as a 
■weU-frequented temple brought much wealth to the city 
in which it was seated. Such was the case at Ephesus, for 
instance, where the shrine of the Ephesian Diana brought 
pilgrims from all parts of the Pagan world ; and such were 
other places where a venerated idol, or oracle, existed ; just 
as at Loretto, or St. Jago, of modem times. 

Some of the Macedonian coins of this class have the head 
of Alexander the Great for the obverse — a poor imitation of 
the old Q-recian style of the Hercules* head, with lion-skin 
head-dress, with the inscription, aaehanapot. On the re- 
verse of these coins are two temples, with the inscrip- 
tion, KOiNON • MAKEAONHN, " Community of Macedonia ;^^ and 
NE0K0P02'B', or " temple-clcaners for the second time," (b 
being the Grreek numeral 2). These coins are supposed 
to be of about the time of Caracalla, 212 a.d. 

The coins which form the class called Greek Imperial, 
though rarely fine, are very abundant ; for these eastern pro- 
vinces formed, in fact, a great portion of the civilised Eoman 
world. To give an account of the rise, progress, and extinc- 
tion of the Greek Imperial coinage would require, even in an 
abridged form, an entire volume ; for the district of Phrygia 
alone had fifty cities holding the privilege of issuing coins, 
Lydia thirty, Cilicia twenty, and so on for the other 
provinces, as Galatia, Cappadocia, Pamphylia, Bithynia, 
Phoenicia, &c. 

There waa also in many provinces a distinct claas of coins, 
strictly Eoman, issued for general circulation throughout 
the province, such as the Syrian pieces with the inscription 

name of the king, Cotys, is only expressed by the letters BA * KG for 
BASIAEOS KOTOr, ** (money) of King Cotys." About the time of Domi- 
tiftn^ the portraits of these kings are found on the coins. 

^ * From vfws a temple, and Kopew to clean. 

X 
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KOINON. CTPIAC. (the oommimitj of Syria), and ike amall 
eeisage strack for circulntioii in Judea, with the inscriptiQii 
KAICAPOC, that is " money of Cssar," the word money brag 
understood; and toch aJBO is the coinage of Maoedoiua, 
inscribed with the names of the first, second, third, and 
finirth provinces into which it was divided by the fiomans. 
The style of the Imperial Greek coinage maybe illustrated 
by a description of a coin of Trajan, which has the head of the 

Emperor on one side, and a finale 

head with a torreted* crown <m ii» 

other; the inscription round the head 

^\ of the Emperor is attokOmptwp) kaiC^) 

^ NEP(«iMi) TRAIANOa CEB(a<rro5) TWPn(an- 

Kos) being a Greek translation abbre- 
viated, as shown, of the Latin one, 
and in English would run ^The 
Emperor Ciesar Nerva Trajanus 
Augustus Germanicus." The reverae 
Imperial GxMk Colli of New. ims KOINON. CTPIAC "the conununity 

of Syria." The accompanying engrav- 
ing of an Imperial Greek coin of Nero may serve as another 
example. 

Another set of coins belonging to this class is that of the 
CistophorsB, a series of silver tetiadrachms, so called from 
the type of the reverse, which consists of the eistus^ or 
mystic chest of the temple of Bacchus, which contained the 
sacred vessels of the temple. These coins, it is supposed, 
were coined originally by an association of towns of Asia 
Minor for a mutual currency, as were the coins of the 
Achaian League. Some suppose they were originally coined 
at S.hodes : however this may be, they were in very g^ieral 
drculation in Asia at the time of the Boman conquests, and 
much sought, as being perhaps rather above the ordinary 
standard. Por which cause, perhaps, the Eomans, on their 
subjugation of Asia Minor, only received the tribute money 
in this especial coin, and the consequence of this arrangement 
was, that the raw silver was collected firom the tzibntaiy 



* In Roman times the tarreted headi fonnerly belonging to the ind^tendent 
cities of SniTrna, Damascus^ &€., were used as the symbol of the entim 
proTince of Syria. 
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diatricts, and hj mutual arrangement coined into these 
cifltoj)hor» for the payment of their eommon tribute. There 
are dstophor® with heads of various emperors on the ob- 
verse ; and also that of the trimnyir Anthony. Livy speaks 
of these tetradrachms, stating that they were only coins 
' taken in tribute &om the Asiatic provinces. 

The Greek Imperial coins extend from the age of 
Augustus^ to the reign of GhiUienus, after which they were 
superseded by coins struck in Bome, or by provincial mints, 
where they were struck for the provinces with the same types 
and inscriptions as at Bome. Of the mints established at a 
la;te epoch in the western provinces, those of Ghi.ul were the 
most celebrated, and some of them existed and continued 
their operations after the dissolution of the Eoman Empire ; 
for the Prankish kings afterwards, even as kte as the reign 
of Louis le Debonnaire : for Eoman estabhshments and 
civilisation were less overturned and obliterated in that 
province than even in Italy. 

The Greek Imperial series of Alexandria requires, perhaps, 
special notice, although it is of very rough execution, for it 
did not cease like the other coinages of the East, with the 
epoch of GblHenus, but continued even to the time of 
Constantine the Great. This series has some characteristic 
types, such as the heads of Jupiter, Ammon, Isis, and the 
god Caaopus, — animals and plants held sacred in Egypt. 
Another interesting feature in the Imperial Alexandrian series 
is, that from Augustus to Diocletian, the coins «pe dated in 
Gre^ numerals, with the year of each emperor's reign, 
and occasionally recording historical facts oi considerable 
interest, a list of which has been chronologically arranged 
by Mr, Sharpe, in his work on Egypt. 

A fine Greek Imperial coin exists of the island of Asty- 
palffia, near Ehodes ; it is a large brass coin of the reign of 
Tiberius, probably struck while he resided there. This 
island was caUed by the Gh^eks e^wy r/xnrcCa (the table of the 
gods,) from the beautiful flowers it produced, which rendered 
it a delightful resort. Of a fine period of Boman art, the 
reign of Claudius, a good specimen of this class of coin may 
be cited : it is one struck in honour of Messalina, wife of 

* Aognitas wu proclaimed ImpentUHr 30 b.c., and Gklliemw died 268 a.d. 

x2 
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Claudias, at Niciea, in Bithynia, and has her portrait with 
an inscription, which may be translated '^ Messa&na Augusts, 
the New Juno/* on the reverse, a temple with the name of 
the proconsul, C. Cadius Bufiis, and neikaean, '' of the 
NiciBans.'' 

The finest collection of these coins is that contained in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, which accounts for their 
great predominance in the illustrations to PeUerin's work. 

The Imperial Greek coinage is frequently found counter- 
marked in a similar manner to the Greek coins of the 
Independent, or Autonomous period. 

Boman money was coined m the Greek provinces, with 
Latin inscriptions, which was used exclusively for the pay- 
ment of the army, with a view, perhaps, to keep up their 
interest in the old language and nation^ recollections during 
a long residence at foreign stations. 

BOMAK COLONIAL COINS. 

The Boman colonial coins, by far the greatest number 
of which belong to Spain, have a few features which must 
not be passed over here, though like the Greek Imperial 
series, few of them are well executed. They have almost 
invariably the letters col. for colonia, and indicate by their 
types whether the colony by which they were issued was an 
agricultural or military one. The former is distinguished by 
a figure driving a plough drawn by oxen, in which manner it 
was customary to mark out the boundary of a new colony. 
The military colonies, however, have seldom this type, but 
have instead, one, two, or three legionaries bearing their 
ensigns, with their numbers, and suitable inscriptions. 
Vaillant published a work exclusively devoted to Boman 
colonial coins, which is still perhaps the most copious book 
of reference on the subject. The colonial was a form of 
provincial government which prevailed principally in the 
Augustan age. 

Spain — ^where the greater number of colonial coins were 
issued — ^was also the chief seat of Western Municipia, or 
towns governed by their own laws. The privilege of striMng 
their own couis was, however, withdrawn from many of these 
cities, as early as the reign of Caligula ; and after the time 
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of Gallienus both colonial and municipal coins, with very few 
exceptions, entirely disappear. The best known Spanish 
coins of this character belong chiefly to Carthago Nova, 
now Oa/rtJuigena ; Caesarea Augusta, corrupted 8a/rago98a ; 
and Emerita, the present Merida, 

The quantity of Boman copper money in Spain must have 
been enormous, numbers of ancient Eoman coins being in 
circulation even to the present day, worn, it is true, in most 
cases, to flat pieces of copper. The lively author of " The 
Glatherings of Spain" informs us that "the maravedi, or 
small copper money, is represented by cmythmg ; even an 
old button passing among multitudinous specimens of 
Spanish mints of all periods, « Moorish and even Eoman 
money being still current." 

Among the most remarkable colonial coins are those of 
the colony of Nemausus, in Gaul, the only colony permitted 
to strike silver, and those of Panormus, now Palermo, in 
Sicily, Carthage, Corinth, Philippi, and Pella in Macedonia, 
and Iconium, &c. in Asia Minor. Many other places might 
be cited as the seats of colonial coinages, more or less 
remarkable ; but an extended list would be incompatible 
with the limits of this work. 

There are many Spanish and Carthaginian coins of the 
Imperial period, still bearing Punic characters, showing them 
to have been still understood and in use at that period. 
Pellerin says that there is more difficulty in distinguishing 
the characters that are Ftmic^ than those having the pure 
Phoenician characters. 

Some few of the types of colonial coins are singular; 
for instance, a crocodile chained to a palm tree, or those 
of Nemausus, emblematic of the subjection of Egypt— -a 
type common and appropriate on the coins of Augustus 
and Agrippa, but apparently inconsistent on those of Ne- 
mausus ; tne fortined gate of the city of Emerita bear- 
^ ing the inscription Emerita Augusta. The sacred stone 
called El-gabal, with an eagle standing on it, carried to Bome 
by Heliogabalus, from which he took his surname, occurs on 
the colonial coins of Emissa ; and other coins of the same 
place show the stone placed within a temple on an altar. 
On the Imperial Ghreek coins of Samos is seen a deity of 
Archaic form, representing the Samion Juno. 
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Tbe Boman cokxiul eoinB tnofaeatij ber« Latui im 

ticma eren when ibe langu^e of tfae oonntiT woa G 

in which ease they^ hare the wmd CbbtiM sobreviftted as 

COL, whit^, when in G«ek characters, ia written koa. 

The followiug is a deacripticm of an aut«momic cfAoimi 

Odin, a colony goremed b^ its own laws, of a late date ; it 

la oif the ratj of Viminiaemn, in Mmaia. It bears Ac 

portrait of ihe Emperor GordiannB Fins, with 'Hie inaciip- 

tioD iMP(erator) PIVS. PEL(ix) ATG(iiBtufl) ; on the reTeme 

ia a £emale fignre holding two Btandarda, inicribed with 

the reapectire nambets VII. and IIIL ; at her feet are 

a lioBL and a boll. The nnmbras are those of two 

l^iona repreaented bj the two Btandarda, and the licm and 

bidl are their reapectire Bjmbols; beneath the figure is 

AH. nn., "the year 4" of the, colony, or the reign of 

the emperor. The pririlegea of an antonamous coUmy 

were conferred npon this plaee oy 

Qordian ; it ia Bitnsted in Upper 

Mcesia, on the rirer later. The m- 

ler^tiom of the rerene is P. H. S. COL. 

VDL, to be read "Pro?inci» Moeebe 

Superioris Colonia yiminiacom " (of 

the prorince of Upper Moesia, ttie 

oolany at Yiminiacum). Great mun- 

bers of the coins of this cdkaaj iae 

■owu cModii cMn of found in the Austrian and Hni^viao 

' '™' territories. 

In the exergue, or lower part of tiie 
coin, irhere AJS. nil. stands in the above woodcnt, col<»ual 
coins have generally three initial letters of the place of 
mintage, as F. lon, which is supposed to be F(ecimia), 
LOnCamensis), or "money of the London mint," which is 
(mly found on coins of the late epo<di of Constantise ; som^- 
times it is M. L. Other proTincial and ctdonial mints mailed 
tiie coinage in a similar manner. 

1^ Emperor Commodue, among other eztravagancee, 
declared that he would make the city of Borne itmlf a cfAt^, 
and honour it with the title of OoUmia ChmmoJiattA Li 
ilhutratioa of this threat he pontirely caused coins nnntir 
to ctdonial ones to be stmck on this oceaaion, and tha^ wMi 
the coiuent of the Senate! Howwerethe "conecriptfa^m" 
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fallen from their high estate. Oa these coins the empeioir 
ia seen with a sacerdotal veil as a priest driving a plougli 
round the eircuit of the '' Cohnia CommodUma,** From, tkis 
ancient custom ol marking out the limits of a city, it is sup- 
posed that tirhs^ or urbisy is derived from orhUy alluding to 
the circuit first nuirked out. In yoking tibe cattle ior this 
purpose, a hull was placed outside and a cow inside, indicat- 
ing the duties c^ the men to be abioad, and those of tiie 
women at home. The drivers were cidled Golonu^ — whei^e 
the term colony — and alsoy possibly, its corruption ia the 
ixiodem word cktwn, which originally meant a tiUer of 
tiie AoiL 



CHAPTEE XXIY. 

COINAGE GF &(»!£ FR0M[ THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS TO THAT OF 

GALLIENUS. 

HAyiir& now briefly described the nature of Greek Impe- 
rial and colonial coins, I must at once proceed to the 
Soman Imperial series of sestertii, commencing with those 
of Augustus ; at the same tioae giving a brief oocasionaL 
notice of the gold aud silver of each successive reign, when 
of ra&arkable character. 

In preceding chapters I have endeavoured to trace the 
origin and progress of the Boman coinage, from the massm 
copper pieces, which formed the first money of £ome, to 
the subsequent introduction of silver and gold, and the vari- 
ous modifications which the coinage exhibited towards the 
close of the Bepublic. It was not till the reisn of Augustna 
that the coinage of Borne assumed that d^nite character 
whidi it preserved with but slight variation tiU the end of 
the reign of Gallienus — ^a period embracing neaiiy three 
centuries; and, with the exception of the ^sappearance of 
the large sest»tius (^bronze, it maintained even to the final 
breaking up of the Western Empire. 

The form of eoinage which became firmly established 
duriug the reign of the first eBq>eror and his immediate 
BQOoesaors, was that whieh laid the foundation of the coinage 
o£ Modem Europe after the fall of Bomey and which^ in fm, 
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continued to be issued from Boman mints until the last 
fragment of the Eastern Empire, the cit^ of Constantinople, 
was taken by the Turks in the year 1453 of our era. 

It has been shown that the principal silver coin of £ome 
was the denarius, originallj founded on the Greek drachma, 
but eyentually made to correspond in value with certain 
pieces of the existinff copper coinage, while the principal 
gold piece was termed an auretu, and was of the value of 
twenfy denarii. These coins were now firmly established as 
national, and were issued with slight modification in weight, 
&c., till the end of the Empire. Therefore, when, in the 
coinage of the following reigns, the siher is spoken of, it 
refers to the denarii, and when the ^old is spoken of, the 
aurei are referred to. 

The greatest interest of the Boman coinage is, however, 
now centered in the successive issues of the great bronze 
sestertius, commonly termed by'coUectors " first brass," (but 
more correctly " first bronze,") to distinguish it fix)m the 
dupondius, of half the size, which I have termed " second 
bronze," and the reduced " as," which I call " third bronze." 

It is upon the superb series of the money, of Imperial 
Eome, comprised in the successive issues of the bronze 
sestertius, that the best examples of Soman monetary art 
are exhibited, and upon whicn the greatest number of 
important historic events are recorded. It was this series 
of coins which first attracted the attention of modem anti- 
quarians, and the beauty of execution firequently displayed, 
combined with the high historic interest of the inscriptions 
and types thus preserved, caused this class of coins, or 
medals as they were at first improperly termed, to be 
sought with the greatest avidity ; while their study laid the 
foundation of numismatic science, for our knowledge of the 
Greek coinage is of much more recent origin. The copper 
coinage during the Empire, as in the early periods of Eome, 
was still the national coinage, and though gold and silver were 
issued by authority of the emperors, the ancient coin of the 
realm, the national bronze, continued to be issued, ex 
Senates Oonsulto; "by decree of the Senate." 

The great number of interesting and important records 
found on the Boman sestertii induced Addison to compare 
their issue to that of a state gazette — a remark, the force of 
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which we are compelled to acknowledge when we find such 
events recorded upon them as the subjection of the antique 
reahn of Egypt — and the announcement of its formation 
into a mere Imperial province, expressed with such true 
!Boman brevity, in two words — j^fpta Capta. We find 
the destruction of Jerusalem recorded in a smiilar manner, 
and with like conciseness — Judcda Capta ; and on the same 
series of coins we find, also, the well-known " Mex Parthis 
datus^"* and the fine device, in which Trajan, after paying 
the debt of the state, is seen in the act of burning the can- 
celled bonds. In short, as has been said in a weU-known 
work on the subject, " they delineate with fidelity and pre- 
serve with little variation more portraits of real characters 
—give more perfect representations of implements, dresses, 
buildings, and symbols — ^fix precisely more chronological 
dates — record a greater number of historical events — and 
afford better traces of manners and customs, than any other 
class of coins." * 

As it would be impossible, in an elementary volume Hke 
the present, to give a detailed account of the coins of aU 
three metals, in their various sizes, I have, as previously 
stated, determined only to describe, in some detail, the 
series of large bronze. A few of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of these wiU furnish the separate descriptions which 
in the following pages are arranged in chronological order, 
as they were issued in each successive reign. 

Augustus, the first Emperor of Bome, was bom in the 
year 63 b.c, and was the son of C. Octavius, by Atia, a 
daughter of Julia, the sister of Julius Cieesar. On the death 
of his grand-uncle, the young Octavius held a command in 
Blyricum, from whence he proceeded to Italy, where he first 
heard of his adoption into the G-ens Julia, and of his being 
named the heir and adopted son of Caesar. He was saluted 
Caesar by the troops stationed at Brundusium, a name which 
he then assumed, his newly assumed name being Caius Julius 
CsBsar Octavianus. The good fortune which caused him to 
prevail over all competitors, and placed him at the head of the 

* Most of the large bronze here enumerated are selected from the excellent 
•catalogue of Captain Smith, undoubtedly the most interesting account of this 
series yet given to the public. 
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Ttomim Empire, ure too wtH known to reqnire repelittaii heate, 
Tlie title of bopentor, wkick had ibim^lj be^ a ineie 
inUtary distinction, was erentnalfy confiBiTed upon bim hj 
the senate in pezpetiiity, and, in tiie form it th^ assumed, 
signified supreme power in Iwtiii civil and militar3r affinn, 
mailing, as it became kereditttj witk bis maeeeaaoTs^ tke 
transition from a repnbiic to a nKmarchy. 

Amgushm was a surname extstmg in the family of Octarina, 
hot was espedailr conferred bj the Senate on the first 
Eoman Emperor, in expression of their ven^ation for his 
character ; and in this mddng it was that the Greeks trans- 
lated it 'i^^atmt, as foand upon eoins strode in the Gredc 
portions of the Boman Empii«L 

l!he bronze sestertius had aLreadj been coined, preTioisto 
the assumption of supr^otie power by Augustus, but tiiese 
coins are uninterestii^ before the reign of the fir^ emperor, 
as their principal tjpe is a large and rudelj executed a Cr 
for 8en(Uus Consulto, "bj decree of the senate." The 
monarchic titles were Embaequently, but graduallj and 
slowly, assumed upon this tarulj national chiss of Boman 
money by the first emperor. To pare the way for the 
permanent appearance of the Imperud portrait and titles 
on the public coin, it b said t^t the prad^it emperor 
encouraged the mcmetary triumvirs to continue to pbee 
types relatiTe to th^r own fiEonily history on the coins issued 
by them, as in the latter times of the Biepublic. They eren 
continued to place th^ namai upon the coins issued by 
the first emperors. But in such cneies these personages 
are termed moneyers of Csesar, of Augustus, &e., instead o^ 
as ibrmerly, the coin being termed of L. Flaminiua, or, as the 
case might be. As an example, I may menticm a coin of 
L. flaminius Chilo, supposed to be the 1st IIII. Yir (ftMr* 
tum^^nr) added to the preyious officees of the mint, who, Being 
formerly three in number, were styled tnumyirs, written 
III. Yir. The inscription on tisis coin, aeeompanyiog a head 
<rf Venus, is mi. MB. PRI. FL., which may be read niL VHL 
PRIMyS. FLANBAE MONETAE. Quch a coin, though stm^ 
after Caesar possessed supreme power, and bearing what may 
be termed his h4»d^, the head of Venus Victiix, yet is not 
termed a coin of Caesar, but of L. Elaminius^ but after the 
name or the portrait of Caesar appear, then the name <^ 
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the monetary triumTir fiinks inta a subardinate position, 
and he is only termed, as I have said, the mon^/er of Csanv 
or Augustttfl, &c. 

The first direct st^ of Augostua in establishizig the cos- 
torn of placing the portrait of the emperor on the coinage, 
afb&t the maniiier of the sovereigns of Egypt, STiia,. and 
other eastern monarchies, was effected under cover c^ that 
of Jniitts Caesar, to whom the S^iate had formally decreed 
that honour. On the earliest sestertii of Augustus, there- 
fore, we find the head of the deified Julius occupying the 
principal aide of the coin, styled " Divus Julius ;" while on 
the reverse the portrait of Augustus appears, as ** the son 
of the god" — alluding to his adoption by his great-undb. 
A probably later eoin, has <m the obverse a beardless portrait 
of the emperor, wearing a laurel wreath, after the manner <€ 
Apollo, with the inseription CA£aA& AYOTSTYS DIVI F(iiiu0) 
PATEE. PATRIAE., '' C»sar Augustus, son of the god, fatlwr 
of his country.' ' The reverse bears a decorated altar, between 
two dppi or short columns, on whidk stand winged Victories, 
with palm branches and laurel gariands ; round the coin is 
the inscription rom(») et. AVG(u8to), "to Eome and to 
Augustus.'' By the inscription on the altars to Eome and 
Augustus, it may be inferred that the name of the people 
was not yet absorbed in that of Cassar. 

The next coin described is a colonial coin of Spain, of the 
colony of CsBsarea Augusta, the modem Saragossa. 

On the obverse is a head of Augustus, with expressive 
features, and the simpk name, AYGVSTVS. The type 
of the reverse is a large garland of laurel leaves and 
berries, encircling the letters C(8raarea) A(ugu8ta) ; the 
name of the colony, Cssarea Augi^a.* The coins of the 
twelve Caraars, in Plates YI. and YIL, are distinct speci- 
mens from those described here. 

Few of the copper coins struck in the Greek dependencies 
of Eome, and generally dassed with Imperial Greek, are 
remarkable, except for portraits of members of the Imperial 
family not found on the money of Eoman mintage. But 
some silver tetradrachms^ bearing a noUe portrait of Augus- 
tus, executed in some part of l£e orientaL poasessionB, are 

* B»th thetsctiB ns frm theoitefagne of Gaptua SBith, Km. 4 «^ 6. 
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yery fine and, preciselj in the style of the Ptolemies 
ana Seleucids, being, perhaps, the last example of that 
style of coin ; as the Koman aenarius, with its peculiar cha- 
racter of execution, soon superseded nearly all other silver 
coins in the Boman world. 

Of the silver denarius of the reign of Augustus there is 
a great variety of types, and a collection of above 250 may 
be formed ; some being very rare, but the majority less rare 
than the silver of most other reigns, and some so common 
as only to be worth their intrinsic value in silver — ^about one 
shilling. But some of these pieces, restored by Trajan, are 
extremely rare, and are worth 8Z. or 101. The aureus, or 
gold coin, of this reign is also abundant, and the common 
types are not worth more than twenty-five shiUings ; while 
others, with rare reverses, are worth firom 21. to 10^. A 
gold medallion of large size of this reign was discovered in 
the ruins of Herculaneum, and was published by KehU. 

The coinage of the two classes of lesser bronze, was also 
abundant, as also the restorations by Tiberius, Claudius, 
Nero, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan. 

The Imperial Greek coinage, first bronze of the reign of 
Augustus, is rare, but common in middle and small bronze. 

The Alexandrian coinage in this reign is not rare, and 
bears portraits of different members of the Imperial family. 
The custom of placing portraits of various members of the 
reigning family on the public coinage originated with the 
first reign of the Empire, and coins of the Imperial family are 
perhaps more abundant in that reign than any subsequent 
one. 

There are coins of the Empress Livia, of the Greek colony 
of Eomulea, of the colony of Patras, and of the Spanish 
colony of Emerita — ^first bronze ; and of Eoman coinage in 
second bronze; where she appears in the characters of 
Justice and Piety. Coins of Livia are somewhat more rare 
in Imperial Greek, especially with the portrait of Tiberius, 
and with the portrait &cing that of Augustus. 

Coins of Agrippa are found, in gold, but are rare in the 
fourth degree, and worth 501. or 601. ; they are less rare in 
silver, but stHl very valuable, and more so as restored by 
Trajan. 

GDhere are first bronze of Agrippa, of the colony of Gadefr 
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(Cadiz), and second bronze of other colonies. Coins with 
his portrait are more rare in Imperial Greek, small bronze ; 
but in Boman second bronze they are common. Coins of 
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l^ormtn. 

Coins of Julia, the daughter of Augustus and wife of 
Agrippa, occur in middle bronze, apparently struck at Car- 
thage, and also in small bronze, Imperial Greek ; but both 
are rare. 

Coins of Caius and Lucius, the grandsons of Augustus, 
are found in first bronze of some colonies, and in middle and 
small bronze, both of Eoman mintage and Imperial Greek. 

COINS OF THE BEIOK OF TIBEBIUS, FBOM 14 TO 37 A.D. 

Tiberius was declared emperor on the death of Augustus, 
A.D. 14 (being his adopted son). He was assassinated by 
Macro at Misenum, a.d. 37, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. 

Tiberius was a son of Tiberius Claudius Nero, by his wife 
Xivia, previous to her marriage with Augustus, and it is 
conjectured that she caused the death of the two sons of 
Augustus, Caius and Lucius, to make way for her own 
offspring. The large bronze of this reign is very scarce, 
having been called in by the Senate after the death of 
Tiberius, as a public expression of the odium in which his 
disgraceful reign was held both by the Senate and people. 

One of the earliest first bronze of this reign has for 
type of the obverse a head of the emperor, without laurel, 
looking to the left. The inscription is Tl(berius) CAESAR. 
AVGVSTL F(ilius) IMPERATOR V., " Tiberius Cffisar, son of 
Augustus, Imperator for the fifth time." 

The type of the reverse is an altar decorated with a laurel 
crown, and some wreaths between two short columns, sur- 
mounted by winged Victories, similar to the coin Augustus 
described in the last reign; it also bears the same in- 
scription, ROM(ae) ET AVG(usto) " To Bome and to 
Augustus.'* 

This coin has a small figure of Tiberius seated on a curule 
chair, with his foot on a stool. His right hand holds a lance. 
The whole is surrounded by the inscription, CIVITATIBVS. 
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ASIAS. BEBTITTTia in aUxuion to tlu^ Aautfc cities restored 
br Tiberius after a destructive esrtliqiLake. The leveree 
ortliisooiii bean the aceidental incused xfupres^oii'cif the 
obTerse^ ^• 

On the reverse of other coins, not accidentally ineuse^ 
as this appears to ' be, is ti^ inBCription Tl(berH2s) 
CAESAR, DIVL AVO(iiflti) F(iliu8) AVGF('M*'is); P(ontifex) 
M(axiinusX TR(ibimitia), P0T(«8tafee) XXini. ** TibOTus 
G»8ar, son of Augustus the Qtod, Augustus, Superior Ponti^ 
exercising the tribunitiaik power for the twenty-fcrarth 
time," ' ; 

His. coins in 'fint bitmse are less rare in doloniai obbm 
than of Eoman mintage, but equally rare in Imperial 

Greek. . > ; : . * 

They are much more plentiful in middle and small bronze, 
both of the colonial and Eomsji ndntage. ' 

The gold coin of the reign k commoti, biit more rste with 
the head of Augustus on the reverse. The restored pieces 
by Titus are, however, very rare ; as are the gold quinani 
or half-aureus. 

The silver eoins are equalfy- common, but they occur also 
in Imperial Greelc, whid^' sEre more rare. 

The coins bearing portraits of the dther members of tlie 
Imperial &mily are abundant in this reign. Those of 
Drosus, the soa of Tiberias, poisoned by his owil wifej 
Livilla, at the instigation of the infacoous favourite, fiejanus^ 
are common in middle bronze of !Boman mintage, but rare 
with the portrait of Tiberius on the reverse. Is first bronze 
i^y are rare with the portrait of Drusus, as is also the very 
fine coin with those of his two children placed' on. two 
comucopis. Similar family portraits ai^ found also in 
middle bronze Imperial Greek and colonial ; and there is a 
rare coin of middle bronse struck at Sardis, on which Drusus 
and Germanicus appear on cumle chairs as brokers. 

Of Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, whose oharaeter 
Ibnns a strange contrast to that of his depraved broths, 
there are coins both in gold, silver, and copper. The ^Mk 
bronze were not struck till the reign of Claudius, but nooe 
are very rare. 

Astonia^ the wife of the last-mentioned Drusus, was a 
daoghter of the celebrated triamvir,Mareas Antonius, and his 
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wife, Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She became i^e mother 
of GeTmanicus. She was much esteemed bj the Emperor 
Tiberias, and coins were struck in her honour, which are 
iofoad in gold and silver not uncommonly, and in patin of 
Sgyptian mintage. Pirst bfonze stru^ by Claudius are 
rare, but the middle bronne coins with the portrait of Antonia, 
are common of £oman mintage, but rare of Imperial Ghreek 
and of the colonies. 

The portrait of Oermanicus, ihe son of Drusus and 
Antonia, is found on gold and silver coins of the reign of 
Tiberius, and also on fint bronze ; but the latter are of ex- 
treme ranty, though they are plentiful on the middle bronze, 
and not very rare on middle and small bronze of the colonies 
and Imperial Qreek ; on the latt^, the reverses scmietimes bear 
the portrait of his wife Agnppina, or his son Caligula. Of 
Agrippina, the mother of the wife of G^ermanicus, there are 
xare coins of first bronze, and more common ones of second 
bronze, both of Some and the colonies. The fine first 
bronze, on which is represented the sacred earpentum drawn 
by mules, in which is placed the statue of Agrippina, is a well- 
Imown coin, though rare. Nero and Drusus, the two eldest 
sons of Germanicus, appear only on the middle brass coins 
of Soman mintage, i^on one 6r two colonial ones. 

THE BEIOir OP CALIOTTLA, PBOIC 37 TO 41 A.D. 

C Caius CsBsar, the third son of Germanicus, sumamed 
Caligula, was the adopted son of Tiberius. He was declared 
Imperator, a.b. 37, and after a reign of four years, was 
assassinated 41 ad. The firH bronze coins of this reign are 
extremely rare, as they were called in by the Senate in 
execration for the memory of the tyrant. The second and 
third bronze appear, however, to have escaped the edict, 
as they are tolerably common. 

His coins are of fine workmanship, especially the first 
bronze, with the portraits of his three sisters, towards whom 
he is accused of exhibiting more than fraternal affection. 
His surname, Caligula, never appears on his coins, where his 
name reads simply Caius Cssar. Descriptions of two of his 
finest bronze coins follow below. 

The first bears the laureated portrait of Caligula, with 
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the inscription, C(aiu8) CAESAR • GERMANICVS • PON (tifex), 
M(aximas), TR(ibunitia) P0T(e8tate). " Caius CaBsar Grer- 
manicus, HighPontiff, exercising the l^bunitian power." On 
the reverse, the three sisters of Caligula are represented as 
three elegant female figures, with the attributes of deities. 
The first, leaning on a cippus, or short column, typifies 
Constancy ; the second, with a pitera, denotes Piety ; and 
the third holds a rudder, to signify Fortune ; round these 
figures are the names AGRIPPINA • DRUSILLA • IVLIA. 

The portrait of the emperor on the obverse is accom- 
panied by the inscription C(aius) CAESAR • DIVI • AVa(usti), 
PR0N(epo8), AVG(ustus) P(ontifei), M(axiirius), TR(ibuiiitia) 
p(otestate) , IIIL p(atri») . " Caius Csesar, nephew of Augus- 
tus, the god, Augustus, High Pontiff, (exercising) the tribuni- 
tian power for the fourth time." The reverse bears the emperor 
in senatorial garments, standing on a tribunal before a curule 
chair, haran^;uing five military figures holding eagles. A 
thunderbolt is represented on each of their shields, by which 
it has been conjectured that they must belong to the fiunous 
legion Fulminatrix. It bears the words ADLOCVT(io) 
COH(ortium), "the allocution of the cohorts, or address to 
the nulitarv." 

His gold coins are rare, but the silver tolerably plentiful, 
except in Imperial Greek. Some middle bronze Imperial 
Greek of this reign have still the portrait of Augustus on 
the reverse. 

The coins bearing portraits of members of the Imperial 
family are rare in this reign, except those of his sisters 
Cesonica, Julia, and Drusilla. Of DrusiUa, there are Impe- 
rial Greek coins of second bronze struck in her memory, 
and of Julia in small bronze Imperial Greek, and disputed 
ones, of the Spanish colony of Carthagena. 

COINS OF THE BEION OP CLAUDIUS, EAOM 41 TO 54 A.D. 

Claudius was raised to the throne by the military afber 
the murder of the previous emperor, 41 a.d., being tnen in 
his fifty-ninth year. He reigned thirteen years, and died, 
aged seventy-two, as is suspected, poisoned by his wife 
Agrippina, 54 a.d. 

All three sizes of the bronze coinage of this reign are 
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easily procured. The silver and gold are particularly 
interesting to English collectors, as bearing records of the 
final subjugation of Britain, and of the triumphs decreed by 
the Eoman Senate on that occasion. 

The following are descriptions of two yery fine first bronze. 
The inscriptions are peculiar, as omitting the date of the 
tribunitian power. 

The first example is a coin bearing on the obverse an 
excellent portrait of the emperor, with a laurel wreath, and 
the inscription, Tl(berius) CLAVDIVSAVG(ustus) p(ontifex) 
M(aximus) TR(ibuiiitia) p(otestate) iMP(erator) p(ater) 
p(atri8B) : " Tiberius Claudius Augustus, High Pontiff, 
(exercising) tribunitian power, Imperator, father of the 
country.** 

The reverse has a figure of Drusus (his fia,ther) on horse- 
back, between two military trophies, and the inscription 
NERO • CLAVDIVS • DRVSVS • aERMAN(icus) iMP(erator) : 
" Nero Claudius Drusus Q-ermanicus, Imperator." 

The second example bears the laureated portrait of Claudius, 
looking to the right, with the inscription Tl(berius) CLAVDIVS' 
CAESAR • AVG(ustus) p(ontifex) M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) 
p(otestate) lMP(erator) p(ater) p(atri8B) : "Tiberius Claudius 
C»sar Augustus, Superior Pontiff, (exercising) tribunitian 
power, Imperator, father of the country." On the reverse 
18 a figure of Hope attired in light robes, holding a flower 
to two soldiers, with the words SPES • AVGVSTA. 

On the middle bronze, of colonial mintage, the portraits 
of the children of Claudius are occasionally found, but they 
are rather rare, as are the Imperial G-reek of the same size 
with the portrait of his father Drusus, and those with that of 
his mother Antonia, while those with the head of his wife 
Agrippina are more common. 

His gold coins are common, but those bearing rare 
reverses are much sought, and therefore expensive, especially 
such as have the triumphal arch decreed on the conquest 
of Britain, and others of the same class. 

The silver is nearly equally abundant, but reverses, 
such as those just alluded to in the gold, render them 
valuable. 

Portraits of Messalina, Agrippina, and Britannicus, 
appear on the coinage of this reign. The finest are found 
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on anudl bronse of the colonies, y&tj rare, while on first 
bronxa Imperial Gkeek these poriaraLts are still more rax^e. 

The ooins of Agrippma, the younger, are the first of a 
female member of the imperial family, struck in gold aad 
ailver during h^ lifetime.* The large bronze coins bearing 
her portrait, are extremely rare, both of !Eoman and 
Imperial G-reek mintage. Of the other sizes of Boman 
copper, none are known but in middle and third Imperial 
Greek ; they are far more rare. 

There is a noble first bronze of Britannicas in the cabinet 
of Yienna, and several Imperial Greek exist, but they are 
by some supposed to be forgeries. 

OODTS 07 THE BSIGlf OE ITEBO, 7B0K 54 TO 68 A.P. 

Nero was adopted by Claudius, by means of the intrig:Be8 
of his mother Agrippina, and succeeded to the throne in the 
year 54 a.i). He died by his own hand in the year 68 J..P., 
after a disgraceful reign of fourteen years. 

His coins are among the very finest of the whole Boman 
series, and his love of the arts is a solitary redeeming »y 
on one of the darkest and most despicable charaet^ in 
history. The noble coin of the first bronze series with 
the Decwsio type, is a model of monetary art, as are many 
of his portraits, in which, their consummate artists, doubtleas 
Greek, have found means to invest even the coarse features 
of N^ro with a certain grandeur and dignity peculiar to tiiis 
period of Boman monetary art. 

A fine first bronze coin of this reign bears on the 
obverse a characteristic profile of the I&peror, turned to 
the left. It has the inscription IHP(erator) NERO - CAJBSAB* 
AVG(ustu8) PONT(ifex) MAX(imus) TR(ibunitia) FOT(eatate) 
p(ater p(atri2e) : " Imperator Nero C»sar Augustus, High 
Pontiff, IjMperoUmg) the tribunitian power, &ther of l£e 
country." 

The type of the reverse is a magnificent triumphal airdi, 
with the victor standing in a quadriga, forming a decorative 
group on its summit. Between the columns is seen a veiy 
colossal statue, probably the famous golden statue oreeted 



* Tbo fonpfr examples haviof be«i confined to tk« oopper Min^e. 
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in the forum. There is no inscription, except the s.c. in 
the field. 

On another fine specinien of the same class, the type of 
the obverse is a frowning head of Nero, in very high rdief^ 
with the Groi^on's head as an amulet upon his breast; 
the inscription is NERO • CLAVD(ius) CAESAR • AVG(ustus) 
GBBM:(anicus) p(ontifex) M(aximufl) TR(ibunitia) p(otes- 
tate) iMP(erator) p(ater) p(atriaB) : " Nero Claudius Caasar 
Augustus Germanicus, High Pontiff', father of the country." 
The reverse bears a figure of the emperor seated upon 
a rich tribunal near a temple, in front of which is a 
colossal statue of Eome. By his side is an assistant, and 
before him an ofi&cer presenting the tablet of liberality 
to a citizen, with the inscription CONG(iarium) IL DAT(um), 
POP(ulo): "the second congiary given to the people."* 

The coins of Nero are abundant in all metals and all 
sizes, as well Soman as colonial, G-reek and Egyptian. Of 
his wives, however, there are feW of Boman mintage, 
and they are rare in any other class. The portrait of 
Octavia, whose beauty and virtue could not save her from 
repudiation and deatn, is found on several foreign coins. 
Poppaea, her depraved, but beautiful successor, is found most 
commonly on the potin coinage of Alexandria, and her 
daughter Claudia, who died at four months old, has a small 
brass coin struck in her memory. The portrait of his third 
wife, Statilia Messalina, is only found on Imperial Greek 
money. 

GALBA, VIBLOU 68 TO 69 A.D. 

I 

This emperor is said to be the last descended from the 
ancient Eoman families, his mother being the great-grand- 
daughter of Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth. He was 
bom B.C. 3, and declared Imperator by the soldiers in 68 
A.D., in the 7lst year of his age ; but before he had been on 
the throne eight months he was slain in a camp tumult, on 
refusing to give the soldiers the accustomed bribe. This 
event occurred in the year 69 a.3). 

* Congiarivm is derived from congiuSf a vewel containing a certain measure 
of wine, euch as was originally distributed to the people ; which, as Quintilian 
njn, beouDA a name for all the public donations, whether oil^ wine, or menej. 

Y 2 
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Fine first bronze of this emperor are by no means rare, 
though he reigned so short a time. The following are fine 
examples. The first has for the type of the obyerse a fine 
profile of Galba, with the inscription SER(gius) GALEA* 
IMP(erator) CAESAR • AVQ(nstus) T(ribumtia) p(ote8tate): 
'* Sergius Qalba, Imperator Caesar Augustus, (exercising) the 
tribunitian power." The reverse has the legend s(euatus) 
p(opulus) Q(ue) B(omanu8) OB Civ(es) SER(vatos), " the 
Senate and the Boman people for the faithful citizens," in 
the centre of a civic crown, composed of a garland of broad oak 
leaves — ^which was the crown decreed to such as had saved the 
life of a Boman citizen ; this coinage having been issued, most 
probably, in allusion to Gtdba's rescue of the Boman people 
from Nero. The second bears on the obverse the laureated 
head of Gblba, and the inscription SERG(ius) GALBA* 
IMP(erator) CAES(ar) AVG(ustus) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) ; 
*' Sergius Galba Imperator CsBsar Augustus, (exercising) 
the tribunitian power." The type of the reverse is a bold 
standing figure of Victorious Bome ; the right hand holding 
a figure of Victory, with a crown and comucopisB, as symbols 
of power and abundance ; and the left holdmg a wand sur- 
mounted with wings, the elbow resting on a trophy. The 
inscription — ROMA • R(emissa) XL., " the fortieth remitted 
to Bome " — shows that the coin was struck in commemora- 
tion of the abolition of an impost. 

The coins of Galba are rare in gold ; but the silver, as 
well as the firat and second bronze, are common, except the 
restitutions by Titus, which are much sought by collectors. 
The colonial, the Greek Imperial, and Alexandrian coins are 
abo procured without much difficulty. 

OTHO, ASCENDED THE THEONE AKD DIED IN 69 A.D. 

This prince was bom in a.d. 32 ; became emperor in 69 ; 
and after a reign of three months and five days, put an end 
to his life after his defeat at the battle of fiedriacum by 
Vitellius, who had been chosen emperor in Germany. 

There are no senatorial bronze coins of this reign ; the 
coin of second bronze in the Florentine collection is a resti- 
tution by Titus. A first bronze of Otho has therefore 
been the ^eat but hopeless desideratum of collectors^ from 
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Addison and Queen Christina, to the present time. Captain 
Smith has supplied the deficiency in his interesting catar 
logue by a description of a first bronze of Antioch, the 
oriental mints having struck bronze money of this emperor, 
perhaps after his fall, but before the news of his sudden 
reverse reached them. 

His gold is not very rare, and the silver less so ; while the 
bronze, even of the provinces, is exceedingly scarce; the 
large bronze of Egypt being rated as of the fourth degree of 
rarity, 

VITELLIUS, ASCEITDED THE THEONE AND WAS 
MUBDEBED IN 69 A.D. 

The ninth emperor of Borne was bom about the year 15 
A.D. ; he overthrew Otho 69 a.d. ; and was then declared 
emperor. His triumph, however, was of short duration; 
for this monster of gluttony,* and almost every vice, was 
. murdered in the latter end of the same year, after a 
reign of a few months. The bronze comage of this 
reign is exceedingly rare; and cleverly-altered coins of 
Vespasian are often palmed upon young collectors as sub- 
stitutes. The following are descriptions of two undoubted 
first bronze of Vitellius, from the catalogue of Captain 
Smith ; — The first has for ,type of the obverse the laureated 
head of the emperor, with the inscription a(u1us) VITEL- 
LIVS • GERMAN(icu8) iMP(erator) AVG(ustus) p(ontifei) 
M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) : " Aulus Vitellius Ger- 
manicus Imperator Augustus, High Pontiff, {exercising) the 
tribunitian power." The reverse bears an elegant and finely- 
executed figure of Victory, naked to the waist, with the 
left foot placed upon a helmet. She is writing OB • GIVES • 
SER(vat08) upon a shield placed against a palm-tree, in 
allusioD to the slaughter of Eoman citizens being stayed, by 
the battle of Bedriacum. This reverse has also the words 
VICTORIA -AVGCusti): "the victory of Augustus." In the 
lower part of the field is s(enatus) c(onsulto) : " by decree 
of the Senate." The obverse of the second example has a cha- 
racteristic head of the emperor, and the inscription A(ulus) 

• The well-known ** Edurd ut vomant, vomuaU ut edantf** was applied to 
this montter of gastronomic celebrity. 
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YTTKLLIVS • OERMAKICVS • nSF^sn^ AVa(ilBtiia) p(oii- 
tifez) ]f(axi]DtiB) TB(ibiinitia) p(oteatate): "Atilus Vitefiha 
Gkrmaiiiciu Imperator Augastus, Saperior Pontiff, («Ref- 
dnn^) the tribunitiaii power." The type of the rervexae ii % 
robed female bearing a eomueopiA in one hand, and a branch 
of olive in the other, with the inscription PAX • AVGVSm : 
'^ the peace of Augustus." It commemorates the short 
peace that followed the death of Otho. 

The silyer coinage of Vitdlius is the only one of which 
examples are found abundantly. The title of Csesar is 
never found upon coins of this reign, a corroboration of 
history, nor is tnat of Pater Patriae found upon coins known 
to be genuine. Portraits of the father of Yitellius were 
^aced on the gold and sUver coinage, but the gold is 
extremely rare. There are no large bronze of the Colonial 
or Greek mints, and the lesser sizes are rare. 

YESPASIAir, EB03C 69 TO 79 A.]>. 

This emperor, descended from an old Sabine family, was 
bom A.n. 9, and served with great distinction in the Eoman 
armies in Britain under Claudius, in Africa under Nero, and 
in Mysia, Judsaa, and Egypt under Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius. He was chosen emperor by his soldiers in the 
latter part of the year 69 a.d., and after a prosperous and 
beneficent reign, died in the year 79 a.d., being the first 
Boman emperor who had died a natural death since 
Augustus. 

The bronze coinage, of Eoman mintage, is abundant in 
this reign ; except the very small or fourth bronze. The fol- 
lowing is a description of a fine coin of the first bronze. It 
has for the types of the obverse, a laurelled head of Vespasian, 
with the inscription iMP(erator) CAES(ar) VESPASIAN(ub) 
AVG(ustus) P(ontifex) M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) 
p(ater) p(atriaB), CO(n)s(ul) iir. : "Imperator Cassar Ves- 
pasian Augustus, High Pontiff, (exercising) the tribuni- 
tian power, father of the country, Consul for the third time." 
The reverse has a light-robed female figure presenting her 
hand to three soldiers, the foremost of whom bears a military 
standard, the middle one a lance, and the third a sword ; 
which is a rather remarkable type ; for, with the exception 
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of ft ooin of Vitellius, and those with Titus mA Bomiiiitzi 
<m horseback, a sword is very rarely met with on Bomaa 
first bronze. The three soldiers are supposed to represent 
the three legions of Mysia, Judaea, and Egypt, who were the 
first to salute Vespasian as emperor. This reverse has the 
^BWMpds SPES • AVGVSTA : " august hope." 

The colonial and Imperial Ghreek corns of this reign are 
all more or less rare, though those of Eoman mintage are 
common in all metals] and sizes, except the smallest bronze. 
The portrait of Domitilla, the wife of Vespasian, though she 
died before her husband's elevation to the imperial throne, 
is found upon both gold and silver coins, which are, how- 
ever, of extreme rari^. They were struck at the time of 
her deification, and at the time when temples were erected 
for her worship, when an especial order of priests, termed 
Sacerdos Diva Domitilla, was instituted to officiate at her 
altars. 

TiTtrs, rnoM 79 to 81 a,i). 

This emperor was the eldest son of Vespasian aftid 
BomitiUa. He was bom a.d. 41, and succeeded to the 
empire upon the death of his father, a.d. 79, having been 
for some time associated in the imperial power before the 
death of his predecessor. This emperor, the ivell-known 
destroyer of Jerusalem, died at Sirmium after a short reign 
of two years and two months, in a.d. 81, at the age of forty. 

Titus, with a view to consolidating the empire, and 
establishing the public faith in the stability of the imperial 
government, formally confirmed all the grants and immu- 
nities of his predecessors, and even recoined their money to 
preserve their memory. These restored coins, a class termed 
resUtuti, are much prized by collectors. Such restitutions, 
by Titus and his two immediate successors, were of bronze ; 
but Trajan, afterwards, coined them in gold and silver. 

The first of the two coins of first bronze about to be 
described is one of those struck in commemoration of the 
subjection of Judaea. 

The obverse has the laurelled head of the emperor turned 
to the left, with the inscription iMP(erator) T(itus) 
CAES(ar) VESP(a8ianu8) AVG(u8tus) p(ontifex) M(aximuB) 
TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) P(ater) p(atrisB), CO(n)s(ul) VIIL : 
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^'TituB GsBsar Vespasian Augustus, High Pontiff, {exer- 
emna) the tribunitiou power, &ther of the countiy. Consul 
for uie eighth time." 

The reverse has IVD(aBa) CAP(ta), '^ Judaea taken," 
written across the field under s(enatu8) c(onsidto), '^bj 
decree of the Senate.** The palm-tree, symbolising the 
subdued country, rises in the centre ; to the right of the 
trunk stands the figure of a pinioned captive, probably 
intended to represent Simon, or some other impersonation 
of the period of Jewish independence, and on the other 
side of the tree sits a female figure in the act of weeping, 
while around them are scattered loose pieces of armour, &c. 

The next is a coin which was evidently struck in acknow- 
led&pment of the blessings of peace and abundance enjoyed 
under the beneficent rule of the gentle Titus. 

It bears on the obverse the laureated profile of the 
emperor, turned to the left;, with a kind and benevolent 
expression ; the inscription is IMP(erator) T(itus) CAES(ar) 
VESP(asianus) AVG(ustus) P(ontifex) M(aximus) TR(ibuni- 
tia) P(otestate) p(ater) p(atri8e) CO(n)s(ul) VIII.: "the 
Emperor Titus CaBsar Vespasian Augustus, High Pontiff, 
{exercising) the tribunitian power, father of the country, 
Consul for the eighth time." 

The types of the reverse are two cornucopias, filled with com 
and fruits, and between them a winged caduceus. The two 
first are, as is well known, emblematic of plenty, and the last 
of peace. In the field is s(enatus) c(on8ulto) : "by decree 
of the Senate.'* A large number of the coins of Titus were 
struck during the life of his father. The TI on his coins 
stands for Tiberius, and the x for Titus. His coins are more 
rare of the Imperial Greek and colonial mintages than of the 
Boman, the latter being abundant in all metals and sizes. 



DOMITIAir, FBOM 81 TO 96 A. D. 

Domitian was the second son of Vespasian and Domatilla, 
Born A.D. 61, he was saluted Caesar a. d. 69, and on the death 
of his brother, a.d. 81, became emperor. After a reign of 
fifteen years of unsurpassed wickedness and cruelty he was 
assassinated in Jt.D. 96, at the age of forty-five. This 
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emperor was the last of tlie Flavian and CsBsarean families, 
and completes the list of emperors generally termed the 
twelve Caesars. 

The first example I shall cite of the large bronze of Domi- 
tian records the triumph decreed to him by the servile senate, 
when, in emulation oi his brother's military fame, he entered 
Germany with a large army, and, after encountering no 
enemy, purchased slaves to personate in the triumphal pro- 
cession, prisoners of the Catti, a tribe he had never seen. The 
obverse of this coin bears the laurelled head of Domitian 
with an amulet on his breast ; the inscription is iMP(erator) 
CAES(ar) DOMIT(ianus) AVG(ustus) GEBM(anicus) C0(n)s(ul) 
XIL CENS(or) PER(petuus) p(ater) p(atri8B) : " the Emperor 
Caesar Domitian Augustus Germanicus, Consul for the 
twelfth time. Perpetual Censor, and father of the country." 

The type of the reverse is a irophy composed of " Q-erman 
Spoils," on one side of which stands a mam with his hands 
bound behind him, and on the other side, is a sitting female 
figure weeping. Broken armour is strewed about, the in- 
scription being, aERMANIA- CAPTA : "Germany conquered." 

The next specimen is a remarkably fine coin : the obverse 
bears an animated portrait of the emperor, very care- 
fully executed, and the inscription IMP(erator) CAES(ar) 
DOMIT(ianus) AVG(ustus) GERM(anicu8) CO(n)s(ul) XV. 
CENS(or) PER(petuus) P(ater) p(atriaB) : "the Emperor 
Caesar Domitian Augustus Germanicus, Consul for the 
fifteenth time. Perpetual Censor, and father of the country." 

The reverse has a magnificent sitting figure of Jupiter, 
supporting with his left hand the wand of divinity, and 
holding in his right a Victory with a garland. The body 
is bare- to the waist, exceptmg a robe, which descends 
from the left shoulder down the waist and back, and is 
gracefully folded over the thighs and legs ; the inscription 
is lOVI-VICTORI: "to victorious Jupiter." It is supposed 
that Domitian caused this device to be placed on the coinage, 
in honour of Jupiter, who preserved him in his defeat by the 
Marcomanni, for which disaster, terming it a victory, he 
triimiphed at ftome. 

The whole of the coinage of this reign is abundant, of all 
classes, but some rare reverses are sought by fastidious 
collectors, for which large prices are given; for instance, the 
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gold with tbe portrait of the Bmpress Domitia on the 

The coina struck in - honour of Domitia sate fotind on 
Tarioua classes of Soman coins, and even on the Boman 
krge bronze, of which Captain Smith cites a fine example 
which there are good grounds for believing genuine. 

Coins with the following device were struck both in gold 
and silver ; they bear her effigy, with that of her deified son, 
sitting on a globe in the midst of seven stars. The Gkreek 
ImperiaV coins of Domitia are less rare. 

ITBBTA, XSOtf 96 to 98 A.D. 

Marcus Cocceius Nerva was bom 32 a.d. at Namia^ in 
TJmbria. Triumphal honours had been conferred upon him 
hj Nero, in 65 a.d., and he was unanimously chosen empt^^r 
on the death of Domitian in 96. He died of a fever in the 
hemming of 98 a.i>. 

The first of the large broi^e coins of Nerva about to he 
described, refers to the imanimit j with which he was elected, 
both army and navy concurring, with singular cordiality^ in 
their pre&tence for the wise and benignant Nerva. 

The obverse bears an expressive laureated profile of 
Nerva, with the inscription iMP(erator) NERVA • CA£S(«r) 
AVG(u8tus) p(ontifex) M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) p{ot€«» 
tate) CO(n)S(ul) in • p(ater) P(atri») : "the Emperor Nerva 
CflBsar Augustus, High Pontiff, {exerdsUig) tribunitian 
power, Consul for the third time, father of the country.'* 

The type of the reverse is two right hands joined — ^the 
sjrmbol or good faith. These hold a mUitary trophy, which 
is planted on the prow of a ship, and surmounted by a gar- 
land and an eagle. This device indicates the unanimily of 
the army and navy in the election of Nerva. It has also 
CONCORDIA • EXERCITVM : " the concord of the army." 

The next coin described alludes simply to the good fortune 
of Nerva after his election. The type of the obverse is a bold 
laurelled head of Nerva, with iMP(erator) NERVA • CABS(ar) 
AVG(ustus) P(ontifex) .M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) 
CO(n)s(ul) lll.p(ater) p(atri8B): "the Emperor Nerva C«sar 
Augustus, High Pontiff, {exeroinna) the tribunitian power, 
Consul for the third time, father ot the country." 



J 
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Tke reverse has a robed female standing with her right 
hand on a rudder, and her left supporting a comueopifie, 
emblematic of the goddess Fortune guidmg the helm of 
the State, accompanied by the words, FORTVIT A • AVGVaxi : 
" the fortune of Augustus." 

One of the coins struck by Nerra most worthy of remem- 
brance, was that issued on his (virtual) establishment of a 
poor-law; it is a medal, inscribed " Tutela Itali8&," being 
staruck when the Italian cities were directed to feed thoir 
orphans and poor children at the public cost. Specimens 
of the coinage of Nerva are tolerably plentiful in all classes 
and metals, and very common in some. 



TBAJAir, FROM 98 TO 117 A.D. 

Marcus Ulpius Trajanus Crinitu* was bom at Italica, in 
Spain ; he was adopted by Nerva, a.d. 97, as the most 
worthy to succeed him. He ascended the imperial throne, 
98 A.D., and after a glorious reign of nineteen years, died 
£rom a paralytic stroke, 117 a.d. 

The three coins of the large bronze series described below 
can scarcely be said to be among the most interesting of the 
noble series of this glorious reign, as those of high historical 
interest are so very numerous, but it is believed that^ they are 
such as would highly interest a young collector. The first no 
doubt refers to the defeat of the Dacian Prince Decebalus, 
who destroyed himself on the fall of his- capital ; the reverse 
of which records the assumption of the honourable title 
Optimus Princeps conferred upon Trajan by the senate. 
The obverse bears an animated portrait of the emperor, 
with part of a rich robe thrown over his left shoulder. It 
haathe inscription iMP(eratori) CAES(ari) neRVAE • TRAIANO- 
AVG{usto) GER(manico) DAC(ico) p(arthico) P(ontifici) 
M(aximo) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) CO(n) s(uH) V. P(atri) 
p(atri8e) : "to the best Emperor CsBsar Nerva Trajan Augustus 
G«rmamcus Dacicus, High Pontiff, (exercimtg) the tribuni- 
tian power.' ' The type of the reverse is the emperor on a richly 
caparisoned horse, who is darting a javelin at a prostrate 
enemy, who, from bearing the Dacian cap and trousers, may 
probably represent Decebalus ; it has the legend s(enatus) 
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P(opulus) Q(ue) R(oma]ius) OPTIMO PRESrCIPI: " the iRomaii 
Senate and people to the best Prince." 

The next refers to the important historical events related 
by Dio, in the passage where, describing Trajan's arrival at 
Ctesiphon, he says, " he assembled the Bomans and Parthians, 
and formally plflieed the diadem upon the head of Parthamas- 
pates, thus conferring a sovereign upon the powerful people 
of Parthia." 

The obverse of this remarkable coin has a very expressive 
laurelled portrait of Trajan, with the robe thrown over 
his shoulders, and the inscription IMP(eratori) CAES(ari) 
NER(vaB) TRAIANO • OPTIMO • AVa(u8to) GER(manieo) 
DAC(ico) PARTHICO • P(ontifioi) M(aximo) TR(ibunitia) 
P(otestate) C0(n)s(uli) VL P(atri) P(atri») : " to the best 
Emperor CsBsar Nerva Tiajan Augustus Germanicus 
Dacicus Parthicus, High Pontiff, (exerdmig) the tribuni- 
tian power, Consul for the sixth time, father of the 
country." 

The type of the reverse is the emperor seated in a curule 
chair, with a military prefect stanaing beside him ; the 
former is crowning a king, who is received by a kneeling per- 
sonification of Parthia. The legend is REX • PARTHIS • DATVS : 
"a king given to the Parthians." On the exergum is 
S(enatus) c(onsulto) : " by decree of the Senate." 

The next example relates to the dedication of the famous 
Porum, the superb column in which, once supporting the 
statue of the Emperor, is still perfect, although St. Peter has 
displaced the imperial Soman on its summit. 

The obverse has a laurelled portrait of Trajan, with the 
shoulders covered by the pallium, and the inscription 
IMP(eratori) CAES(ari) NERVAE • TRAIANO • AVG(usto) 
GER(manico) DAC(ico) P(ontifici) M(aximo) TR(ibunitia) 
p(otestate) co(n)s(uli) VI. P(atri) p(atri8e) : " to the 
Emperor CsBsar Nerva I^ajan Augustus Germanicus Dacicus, 
High Pontiff, (esfercisina) the tribunitian power. Consul for 
the sixth time, father of the country." 

The type of the reverse is a very elegant edifice adorned 
with sculpture, columns, and the trophies of war ; it has, like 
the generality of Trajan's coins, on the reverse, s(enatus) 
P(opulus) Q(ue) R(omanus) OPTIMO -PRINCIPI: "the Roman 
Senate and people to the best Prince." It has also in the 
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exergum, FORVM- TRAIANI- s(enatu8) C(onBulto) : "the 
Porum of Trajan; by decree of the Senate." 

The coins of Trajan, of every size and metal, are easily 
obtainable, except such as bear significant reverses, and 
some of the coins of former reigns restored by him, which 
are highly prized. 

Of the portraits of the imperial family placed on the coin- 
age in this reign, those of Flotina, the virtuous and excellent 
empress, hold the first place. They are all, however, rare, 
both of Eoman, colonial, and Greek mintage, the most re- 
markable being that with the appropriate compliment, AHA 
PVDICITIAE, inscribed on an altar. 

The portrait of Marciana, the sister of the emperor, is 
found on coins, the inscription being SOROR • IMP(eratoris) 
TRAIANI: "the sister of the Emperor Trajan." This coin 
is much sought by collectors. 

There are also coins (the genuineness of which is disputed) 
bearing the portrait of Matidia, the daughter of Marciana. 

HADEIAN, FEOM 117 TO 138 A.D. 

Publius JElius Hadrianus was a Spaniard by birth, being the 
son of Hadrianus Afer, the cousin of Trajan. He was married 
to Sabina, the grand-daughter of Marciana, who was there- 
fore the grand-niece of Trajan. Hadrian was bom in a.d. 76, 
lie succeeded Trajan, a.d. 117, at the age of forty-one ; and 
after a prosperous reign of twenty-one years, died at BaisB in 
138 A.D., at the age of sixty-two. 

The coinage of this reign is one of the most important for 
number, variety, and art, of any in the whole Eoman series, 
and it would be impossible to convey a just idea of it in the 
confined limits of the present volume. The following descrip- 
tion of a few of the fine large bronze will, however, suggest 
the interest and importance of the general series. 

The first example relates to the cancel of the old debt of 
the state, by the emperor, out of his own funds; which 
amounted to nine million sestertii. 

The type of the obverse of this coin is a bold charac- 
teristic bust of Hadrian, laureated ; it has the inscription 
IMP(erator) CAES(ar) TRAIANVS • HADRIANVS • AVa(u8tuB) 
P(ontifex) M(aximu8) TR(ibunitia) P(otestate) CO(n)s(ul) ll.: 
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''the Emperor CsBsar Traiaa Hadrian Augustus, High 
Pontiff, (exercising) the trifoonitiaii power, Consul for & 
second time.' ' The type of the reverse represents the £mp«x)r 
settine fire with a torch to a heap of papers, the deeds of the 
canceued debts ; he is accompanied bj three citizens who, 
with uplifted arms, applaud his conduct. This reyerse has ihe 
interesting legend, RELIQVA- VETERA- HS. K0VIESMILL(ie8) 
ABOLITA- HS. stands for Sestertium ;* so that the inscrip- 
tion reads, " the ancient debts of the state, amounting to 
nine millions of sestertii, abolished." In the exergum is 
the usual s.C.9 for Senatus Consulto, bj decree of the Benaite. 

The next specimen refeirs to the arrival of the Bmpezor 
Hadrian in ^Britain, where he landed just in time to prevent 
a dangerous revolt, and to cause the construction of the 
great northern wall, to prevent an impending incursion of 
the Caledonians. The obverse bears the laureated profile of 
Hadrian, with the chlamys buckled over his right shoulder, 
with HADRIANVS- AVG(ustus) CO(n)s(ul) in. P(ater) 
p(atri8B) : " Hadrian Augustus, Consul for the third time, 
father of the country." The type of the reverse is, the empe- 
ror adorned with a toga, and a majestic robed female on the 
right hand ; this figure holds a patera over an altar, from 
which rises a flame; the victim at her side denotes the sacrifice 
made by the Britons as a token of their joy and happiness on 
the arrival of the Emperor Hadrian in their country. It 
has the legend ADVENTVI • AVG(usti) BBITANNIAE : " of the 
advent of Augustus in Britain." In the exergum is S(enatu8) 
C(onsulto) : " by decree of the Senate." This inscription bears 
reference to his arriving, as stated, just in time to quell a 
rebellion which had broken out. 

The following, and last specimen I shall describe, com- 
memorates his residence in Alexandria, and is of as remark- 
abl;^ fine execution sa any coin of Boman mintage of any 
period. 

The type of the obverse is a laurelled head of the 
emperor, with a benevolent expression, and in fine relief: 
it has the simple inscription HADRIAN VS- AVG(U8tu«) 
CO(n)s(ul) III. : " Hadrian Augustus, Consul for the third 
time." 

* For modes of writiog Sestertii, to express diflereat Qambsrsy we Cluster 
•n Roman Tallies, t^pes, &c. 
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The reverse of this ooin is very beautiful in design : a river 
god of colossal proportion, whose upper part is undraped, 
bears a reed in his left hand, and a comucopiiB in his 
right ; this haad is reBtiag upon a sphyiu. accompanied by a 
small figure. He is surrounded by three children, one 
of whom is riding upon a white hippopotamus; in the 
foreground is a crocodile, with an aquatic plant. The urn, 
which always represents the source of a iiver in monetazj 
l^^pes, is mdden, that of the Nile being unknown. This 
reverse has the word IQLVS, " the Nile." In the exergum is 
S(enatu8) G(onsulto) : *^ by decree of the Senate." 

The coins of Hadrian are abundant in all sizes and 
metals, of Eoman, of colonial, and of Imperial Greek mintage : 
the first bronze of the two latter classes are, howevw, 
somewhat rare. 

The portrait of Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, is found upon 
coins of various metals and sizes, especially upon Eoman 
large bronze,: the most sought are, those with the 
carpentum, or sacred funereal car — ^those with the consecra- 
tion — and those of the apotheosis, on which latter a figure of 
Sabina is seen, borne to heaven between the wings of an 
eagle. 

The coins struck in honour of his favourite, Antinous, and 
in honour of his infamous passion for the beautiful By thinian, 
are sometimes very fine, though none of them are of Boman 
mintage, and an accomplished but fastidious numismatist 
says that they ought to be excluded from every collection. 

Coins of .£lius, the adopted son of Hadrian, are by no 
means rare, and are found of several sizes and metals ; but 
the gold and silver are more scarce. Captain Smith cites 
two specimens of first bronze ; the reverse of one being a 
figure of Portune, in allusion to his adoption by the Emperor, 
and the other a personification of the province he governed, 
Pannonia. 

AJffTONINUS PIUS, FBOM 138 TO 161 A.D. 

Titus Aurelius Eulvius Boionius Arrius was hofra at 
Lanuvium, in Latium, a. n. 86. He was adopted by 
Hadrian, whose name he took on the death of .^^us, and 
succeeded to the throne the same year, a. d. 138. After 
reigning twenty-three years, in almost continuous prosperity, 
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he died of a fever, at Larium, in Etruriay in the year 161 
▲.D., at the age of 74. After his accession he assumed the 
names of Titus, jSlius, Hadrianus, and also Antoninus. 

His coins, of eyerr class except the lesser bronze, are 
abundant and of very various types ; from which the four 
following, of the large bronze series, are selected as fair 
examples. The first has, for the type of the obverse, an 
expressive laureated profile of Antoninus, with his neck 
bare and the inscription ANTONINVS • AVG(ustu8) PIVS • 
p(ater) p(atri8B) TR(ibunitia) P(oteatate) (X)(n)S(ul) iil. : 
" Antoninus Augustus Pius, father of the country, (exer- 
eiting) the tribunitian power, Consul for the third tune." 
The reverse bears the simple head of the youthful Marcus 
Aurelius, with curly hair. This device is surrounded by 
AVRELIVS • CAESAR • AVa(ustus) PII • F(ilius) CO(n)s(ul) : 
^' Aurelius Gssar, son of Pius Augustus, Consul." In the 
field is s(enatus) c(onsulto) : "by decree of the Senate." 
This coin was struck to commemorate the adoption of Marcus 
Aurelius by Antoninus Pius. 

The next specimen refers to the pacification of Britain in 
this reign. The obverse bears a laureated head of the 
emperor, and has the inscription ANTONINVS • AVG(u8tus) 
PIVS • P(ater) p(atrUB) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) co(n)s(ul) 
III. : " Antoninus Pius Augustas, father of the country, 
{exercising) the tribunitian power, Consul for the third time." 
The reverse has the inscription BRITANNIA, and the tjrpe 
is a martial figure, with attributes, in close resemblance to 
those of Mars, seated in repose upon a rock, as a symbol of tran- 
quillity being restored : the right hand is holdmg a military 
standard, and the left, which rests on a shield, holds a sjpear. 
In the exergum is s(enatus) c(on8ulto) : " by decree of the 
Senate.' ' This reverse is the origin of the figure of Britannia, 
adopted for the reverse of the English copper coinage in the 
reign of Charles II. 

The next and last specimen to be here described was 
struck after the deification of the emperor, and thus applro- 
priately forms one of the last of his series. The obverse of 
this coin has a portrait of the deified emperor, with the 
hair cut close and without the laurel. It has DIWS* 
ANTONINVS : " the god Antoninus." 

The type of the reverse is the celebrated Antonine 
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column, constructed in imitation of that of Trajan, with a 
colossal statue of the Emperor on its summit. It has the 
legend DIVO. PIO, to the God Pius. In the field is S(enatu8) 
C(onsulto) : "by decree of the senate.'* 

The portraits of the Empress Faustina on the public coin- 
age of this reign, are very abundant, though she died within 
three years after her husband's accession ; lor the abominable 
profligacy of her character did not prevent a servile senate 
from conferring divine honours upon her at the request of 
her husband. The most prized of the gold coins of Faustina 
are those with the legend PVELLAE FAVSTINIANAE, struck 
in commemoration of the establishment of an asylum for 
orphans named in her honour. 

Of the son of Faustina and Antoninus, who died in his 
infancy, there are no Latin coins, but the Greek miuts issued 
a few bearing his portrait and the inscription m. taaepioC 

ANTriNINOC ATTOKPATOPOC ANTnNEIOT TIOC (M. GaleriuS 

Antoninus, son of the imperator Antoninus), the portrait 
being a beautifully executed infantine head. The reverse 
has a veiled head of his mother, with the inscription eEA 
♦AT2TINA : " the Goddess Faustina." 



MAKOUS AURELIUS AND LUCIUS VEEUS, TBOH 

161 to 180 A.D. 

Marcus Annius Verus, Catilius Severus, son of the Praetor 
Annius Verus, was adopted by Antoninus after the death 
of his own infant son, and assumed the name of Aurelius, 
at the suggestion of Hadrian, who also caused Antoninus 
at the same time to adopt Lucius Ceionius Commodus 
Verus, the son of ^lius Verus. Antoninus associated 
Marcus with himself in the administration of the empire ; 
but perceiving the bad qualities of Lucius Verus, gave him 
no share in the government. AVTien, however, Aurelius came 
to the throne, his sense of justice caused him to call his 
adopted brother, Lucius, to share with him the supreme 
power ; and their joint rule is the finest example of the kind 
in the annals of the Soman Empire-— a fact frequently 
recorded, by various types, on coins both of Eoman and 
Ghreek Imperial mintage. Aurelius was married to Faustina, 
the younger daughter of Antoninus and Faustina, the elder. 
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He died in the year 180 ajd., uiUTersallj regretted as one 
oi the best and most prosperous of the !EU»man emperors. 

Coins of AureliuB are abundant and inexpenfii^iw in all 
metals and forms, and the observation of Addisoni, that the 
coinage of a Eoman emperor was, in hct, his dig^ted 
annals, applies, perhaps, more especially to this reign than 
anj other ; for coins Dearing the portrait of this emperoa* 
(steiek under Antoninus Pius) exhibib him in infkiicj; 
those struck by the senate at his death exhibit his apo- 
theosis ; while almost every intermediate stage of his career 
is recorded upon various intermediate issues of the national 
money. The first specimen is a very characteristic one. 

The obverse bears a bearded and manly head of Aure- 
lius, with the inscription, i]|[P(erator) CAES(ar) 2ii(areus) 
AVREL(ius) ANTONINVS. AVQ(ustus) p(ontifex) M(aximu8). 
^' The Emperor CsBsar Marcus Aurelius Antoninns, Chief 
Pontiff {exercising) the tnbunitian power." The type of the 
reverse, as before alluded to, is Marcus AureUus and Lucius 
y erus, facing each other, wearing the toga, and bare-headed. 
The likenesses are admirably preserved, though on so small 
a scale. These figures are taking each other by the right 
hand, in token of the concord with which the two emperors 
ruled the Soman world. It has the legend CONCORD (ia) 
AVG(ustorum) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) XVI. ''The concord 
of the Augustus's (exercising) the tribunitian power for the 
Mxteenth time." This coin was probably struck to com- 
n^moraite the viut which Marcus AureHus paid to Lucius 
Yerus at Canusium upon hearing that he had been taken iH 

The other specimen I ha^e selected for description is. the 
fiaaoeiy executed sestertius (or first bronze, as it is. now 
termed,) struck by the senate on occasion of his death and 
deification. 

The obverse bears a very expressive profile of the emperor 
without the laurel, the hair and beard carefully tidmnied in 
carls, with DIVVS M(arcus) ANTONINVS PIVS: "the Grod 
Marcus Antoninus Pius." 

The type of the reverse represents Aurelius^ seated on the 
back of an ea^e, carrying a thunderbolt in its talons, and 
fi^png towards the heavens. The emperor holds forth his 
Bi^ht hand in the attitude of allocution, and in his. left' bears 
t^ sceptre. The word CONSECRATIO appears in the field 
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with, s^enatus) c(oiisulto). So much was this monareh 
adored by his subjects that whoever did not possess a portrait 
of him- wa& considered a sacnlegious person. 

I kave in general refrained from describing tha medaUioiK 
of the iRoman series, as being either not real coins, or, sn^k 
a» our 5/. gold pieces, not struck for general circulation ; 
but the large copper medallion, described and engraved bj 
Mionnet, in his work " De la Earete et du Prix des Med&iUes 
iEomaines," is so remarkable as to justify an exception^ 
especially as the age of the Antonines is the great age of 
Eoman bronze medallions. The reverse is inacnbed, 
*^ Temporum Felicitas," and the type is Herculesy witk a 
trophy, in a triumphal chariot drawn by four centaurs, 
each holding a different symbol, apparently those of the 
seasons. The workmanship is very fine^ and it is one 
of the best examples of the art of die engraving of the 
period. 

Lucius Cocinius Commodus .^llius AureHus Yerus wcas 
associated with Marcus Aurelius in 161 a»t>^. but only 
reigned eight y^ars in conjunction with that emperor, dying 
in the year 169 a.d. at Altinum, in his thirty-^unth year, 
after a life of the grossest dissipation and debauehery. 

The coins of this emperor are numerous, and often of 
the same types as those of his colleafoie. Occauonally, 
especially cTsome of Greek Imperial 2iW th. porta«iL 
of both emperors appear. On such coins of Boman mintage, 
the inscription CONCOEDTA AVGVSTORUM (the eoncoBd of 
the emperors) i& &und. On the coin of Lucius Yerua^ of 
the first bronze series, which I have selected for description, 
the type of the obverse is a boldly executed portrait of 
the emperor, the hair and beard carefully dressed, and a 
robe thrown over his left shoulder : it has the inscrip- 
tion IMP(erator) CAES(ar) L(ucius) AVREL(ius) VERVS 
AVG(ustus) : " the Emperor Caesar Lucius Aurelius Yerus 
Augustus.'* 

The reverse bears a large prsBtorian galley, with the 
luxurious emperor reclining beneath a canopy. Theve are 
six rowers^, and Captain Smith remarks^ with true nautical 
aeeuracy, that '' the vessel is propdiled with the wind 2^'^ 
Tkifl coin was struck in 163 a.b.^ aa a kind' of eomotemso- 
ration &e the safe deUv^nuaee of Yevuft from the peri 

z2 
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of tbe sea on the occasion of his voyage from Borne to 
Athens. 

The coins of the Empress Faustina Junior, the wife of 
Marcus Aurelius, are common in nearly all metals and 
sizes, and yet a well-known modem forgery exists of a first 
bronze of this empress, so beautifully executed that it has 
been attributed to Benvenuto Cellini ; but Captain Smith 
rather refers it to the cunning graver of Lewis Lee. The 
reverses of the coins of this abandoned woman, who appears 
to have inherited all the vices of her mother, and none of the 
virtues of her father, are occasionally a figure of Puilicitia 
(Modesty). The servility of the senate comd go no further, 
unless there was a satire hidden within the specious device. 
Some of the most remarkable devices of her coins are, the 
one with the Matri Castrorum, mother of the cohorts, or 
of the camps, struck, perhaps, when she accompanied her 
husband to the East, and died in the camp at the foot of 
Mount Taurus ; her coins of the " consecratio " type, where 
she is represented as borne to heaven between the wings of 
an eagle, have on the reverse a car drawn by elephants, in 
which is borne the golden statue of the empress, with the 
legend AETERNITAS. *' 

The coins of Annia Lucilla, the daughter of Marcus 
AureHus, married to Lucius Verus, are common in large 
and middle bronze, as well as silver : the gold, and those 
struck in Greece and the colonies are more rare. 

Of Annius Verus, the son of Aurelius and Faustina, who 
died in his infancy, coins are extremely rare; the one 
with his portrait on the reverse, and that of his elder 
brother, Cfommodus, on the obverse, is a fine specimen of 
the art of this period. 

COMMODUS, FEOM 180 A.D. TO 193. 

Marcus JElius Aurelius Commodus Antoninus, son of 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina Junior, was born at 
Lanuvium, a town in Latium, 161 a.b., made CsBsar at the 
age of five, and " Prince of the Youth" {Princeps Juventutis), 
at fourteen. He accompanied his father into the East, and 
on their return the following year (176 a.d.) he was saluted 
Emperor, associated in the government of the empire, and 
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also shared the triumphal car with his father. He was 
married to Crispina in the year 177 a.d., and had received 
the titles of Augustus and Pater Patri»' when only sixteen. 
On the death of his father, in 180, he ascended the imperial 
throne, and after a reign of thirteen years, of folly, oppression, 
and cruelty, was murdered by the connivance of Marcia, one 
of his concubines, in the year 193 a.d. 

The miserable reign of Commodus forms a strange 
contrast to those of "the five good Emperors," as his 
five immediate predecessors have been termed; but the 
coinage of his reign yields in beauty to none since that of 
Trajan. 

His coins are abundant in every form and metal, from 
his boyhood till his death ; and his "medallions *' have been 
oited by Winkelmann as among the most exquisite specimens 
of Eoman art. 

It would be impossible to enumerate examples even of a 
small portion of the varieties of the coinage of this reign, 
but the following three specimens of large bronze will 
convey a tolerably accurate idea of the style of the 
remainder. 

The first was struck to commemorate the close of the 
German war, and per]iaps also the bestowing of the title 
Princeps Juventutis on the youthful Commodus. The 
obverse has a remarkably handsome portrait of this Prince, 
bare-headed, with the inscription L(ucio) AVREL(io) 
COMMODO. CAESAR(i) AVG(usti) FIL(io) GERM(anico) 
SARM(atico) : " to Lucius Aurelius Commodus CsBsar, son 
of Augustus Germanicus Sarmaticus.'* The type of the 
reverse is a figure of Commodus in magnificent attire, 
bearing a lance pointed downwards in the left hand, and a 
branch of laurel in his right. The figure stands beside a 
trophy of arms, evidently German. It has the inscription 
PRINC(ipi) IVVENT(utis) : "to the Prince of the Touth." 
This coin was evidently struck to commemorate the termina- 
tion of the German war, and also the election of Commodus 
to the dignity of " Princeps Juventutis." 

The second specimen exhibits the vanity of the emperor, 
who appears in the character of Hercules, probably in honour 
of some occasion when he compelled a large supply of com to 
be brought from Africa, for distribution among the Boman 
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populace, whidi the inacriptian of tlie rePFeTBe matj perluqw 
rarer to. 

The obrene bears a lauresfced porfannt of the ^mperoty 
with the neck bare and the beard carefii]l3r dressed : the in- 
■enption is L(iiciiis) AEL(iu8) AVIlEL(ius) cOMM(odiifi) 
AVO(u8ta8) p(iiw) FEL(ix) : " Lucius Aelius Aurelius Com- 
modus Augustus Pius Felix." The type of the reverse is, 
the Emperor, twdtis, in the character of Hercules, with his 
ibot on the ^row of a vessel and with a club in his left hand, 
leaning agamst a rock. On the opposite side is an elegant 
female figure, attired in long robes, who (by the lion at her 
feet and the elephant* s trunk on her head) evidently per- 
sonates Africa. She is in the act of presenting to the 
emperor a bunch of wheat ears. This type is surrounded by 
the legend PROVIDENTIAR AVG(usti) : " to the foresight (or 
providential care) of Augustus." On the exergue is S(enatus) 
C(onsulto), by decree of the senate. 

The types and legends of the third example refer to the 
victories of Alpius Marcellus in Britain, A.n. 144. The obverse 
bears the laurelled head of the emperor, the hair, beard, and 
mustachios, curled, with the neck bare : it has the inscription 
M:(arcus) COMMODVS ANTON(inus) AVG(ustus) P(ius) 
BRIT(annieus) : '' Marcus Commodus Antoninus AugustttS 
KusBritannieus." The typeof the reverse is an elegant winged 
Victory, naked to the waist, bearing a long pahn branch in her 
right hand, and seated on a pile of shields. The execution of 
this reverse is excellent, being equal to anything in the whole 
Boman series : it has the inscription, P(ontifex) M(aximias) 
TR(ibunitia) P(otestate) Vlin. IMP(erator) VII. CO(n)s(ul) 
nn. P(ater) p(atriae) : " High -Pontiff (exercising) the tribu- 
nitian power for the ninth time, Imperator for the seventh, 
and Consul for the fourth." On the exergue is VICT(o!ia) 
BRIT(annica) : " the victory in Britain." 

Coins bearing the portrait of Crispina, the wife of 
OommodTiB, are common in all metals and eizes except 
small bronze. The types of the reverses are various, and 
most commonly Venus, PeKcitas, Salus, Leertitia, and even 
Pudicitta, which Imter was as inapplicable -te ihe %eau- 
ijiftd ^mpneBB of Commodus as to her predeoesaors the 
IB^SQslaixas. 
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PEBTINAI, FBOM JANUaET TO MASdH, 193 A.D. 

Publius Helvius Pertinax, son of a freedman who followed 
the trade of selling wood and charcoal, was bom in Liguria, 
A.D. 126 : he at i&st followed the trade of his father, but 
afterwards set up a grammar school at Eome, and, laeiiy, 
entered the army, where his talents and bravery raised him 
gradually to the highest rank : he served with great success 
in Syria and Britain, and at the death of Commodus was 
prsetor of E.ome, where he was chosen Emperor — a title he 
accepted with the greatest reluctance. After a short reign 
of about eighty days, he was kiUed in a mutiny of the 
soldiers, March, 193 a.d. 

Some short reigns have been, as we have seen, productive 
of abundant coinages ; but that of Pertinax does not appear 
to have been .so, for his coins, in aU metals and sizes, are of 
great rarity, and in some none exist. The following is a 
description of one of his coins of the first bronze series : — 

The type of the obverse is a venerable laureated head of 
Pertinax, with curly hair, thick mustachioe, and flowing beard, 
with iMP(eratQr) CAES(ar) p(ublius) HELV(ius) PERTINAX 
AVG(ustus) : "the Emperor Caesar Publius Helvius Pertinax 
Augustus." The type of the reverse is a robed female, 
standing with a pair of scales in her right hand, and in her 
left is a cornucopia. This reverse has the legend : AEQVIT(as) 
AVG(usti) TE(ibunitia) p(otestate) CO(n)s(ul) II.: "the 
equity of Augustus, (rexercising) the tribunitian power. 
Consul for the second time." 

Some of the scarce gold coins of Pertinax are extremely 
beautiful, especially the specimen with the portrait re- 
sembling the head of Socrates, in the British Museum. 

There are no Latin coins of his profligate wife Titiana, 
or of his son Pertinax the younger, though a few Alex- 
andrian coins of the former exist, and also one struck xit 
Lesbos. 

JTTLIANirS DIDirS, TBOM MABGH TO JUNE, 193 A.D. 

This \uDifartunste sDcmarch, bom at MiLaiQ, a.3». 138^ 
was brougblt lap in the coort of Mareus Aureliu& He ww 
the caHeagoe m Pertiitax in his flrst Consul8ibi|i. Upon Ihe- 
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murder ofPertinax, he "bought" the empire of the soldiers 
of the PraBtorian Guard, and, after a short reign of sixty 
days, was executed by order of the senate, May, 193 a.d. 

The coins of Didius, of every class, are very rare; the 
specimen of large bronze about to be described being one of 
only three specimens cited in the interesting catalogue from 
which most of my examples of the series have been taken. 

The obverse, has a laurelled head of Julianus, with 
trimmed hair, mustachios, and beard, bare neck, and the 
legend, iMP(erator) CAES(ar) M(arcus) DID(iu8) SEVER(us) 
rVLIAN(u8) AVG(u8tus) : " the Emperor Caesar Marcus 
Didius Severus Augustus.*' 

The type of the reverse is a female figure holding a splendid 
military ensign in each hand, with CONCORD(ia) MILIT(um): 
" the concord of the soldiers, or the army." There are coins 
(also extremely rare) of Manlia ScantDla and Didia Clara, 
the wife and daughter of the unfortunate purchaser of the 
Boman empire. 

PESCENyirS NIGEE, 193 TO 195 A.D. 

This ephemeral * emperor held the imperial power in the 
East from 193 to 195 a.d. Caius Pescennius Niger was 
descended from a family of poor estate of the equestrian 
order; but making his way in the army, he eventually 
found himself governor of Syria, at the time of the death 
of Didius. He was tempted by his popularity with the 
Eastern legions to assume the piurple, and was defeated and 
slain near Antioch, by Septimus Severus. 

The coins of Pescennius Niger, with those of Otho, were 
the rarities sighed for by Addison and the antiquarians 
of his day, and alluded to in Pope's poem, addressed 
to Addison, on the publication of his well-known work on 
medals. No colqs of Eoman mintage are known of this 
ephemeral emperor ; the unique gold coin which formerly 
enriched the great French collection, being supposed to be a 
forgery, and the denarii with later legends, are evidently of 
the mintage of Antioch. The large bronze of Greek Imperial 
mintage described in the catalogue for which we are 
already indebted for so many examples, has the head of 
^iger with the inscription, att. k. r. iieck. nitpoc iotgtoc. 
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CEB. being an abbreviated form of " The Emperor CsBsar 
Caius Pescertnius Niger Justus Augustus." * 

The reverse has the inscription, CAESAREAE GERMANICAE, 
which is also in Greek, as kaicapeiaG tepmanikhc, the type 
being -^sculapius, with the mystic staff and serpent. This 
type only seems to occupy the reverse of this coin, like 
many othera on the Greek imperial series, because jEscuIa- 
pius was worshipped at CsesarearGermanica in Commagene, 
where the coin was struck. 

ALBINTJS, 193 TO 197 A.D. 

Albinus held imperial power in part of the empire from 
193 to 197 A.D. He became one of the competitors for the 
purple after the death of Didius ; and Septimus Severus, until 
be had crushed Niger in the East, affected to make Albinus 
his colleague, and caused money to be struck with his effigy. 
But no sooner was Niger crushed, than the arms of the 
successful emperor were turned against Albinus; and his 
fate was decided on the plains of Tinurtium,. near Lug- 
dunum, the modem Lyons, in Gaul, where, after a san- 
guinary and well-contested battle, in which he was bravely 
supported by the British legions, that unfortunate leader 
was defeated ; when he put an end to his own existence. 

The coins of this quasi-emperor are found in all metals and 
sizes, except small brass, but they are rare, and consequently 
expensive to purchase. 

V SEPTIMUS SEVEErS, EKOM 193 TO 211. 

Lucius Septimus Severus was bom at Leptis-Magna, in 
Africa, a.d. 146. He first entered the senate in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, and was by him appointed governor of 
Sardinia^ He was chosen to the consiilship in 171, and, in 
the reigns of Commodus and Pertinax, governed Fannonia 
and Illyria. On the death of Didius he became one of the 
three competitors for the empire, and after overcoming his 
two rivals, became sole emperor in 197 a.d. After a reign of 
nearly eighteen years, he died at Eboracum (York), in 
Britain, in the year 211 a.I)., in the sixty-sixth year of his 

* See chapter on Imperial Greek coins and their inscriptions. 
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age. The first large bronse coin about to be deacribed, was,4ffi 
may be seen by the insoriptioii, evideiitly struck on idie 
eignth oelebniaon of the secular games in 2(M a.b., which, 
from political disturbaiioes had not taken place for IW 
▼ears, thus confirming the statements of Herodias axid 
AOflumis. 

The type of the obverse is a bold and characteristic 
lanreated head of the emperor, with &EPr(HiiuB) S£rVER^^ 
PIVS AVG(u8tu8) : " Septimus Severus Pius AiiguBtus." The 
t)rpes of the reverse are figures of Severus and his two sons, 
in sacerdotal robes, sacrificing at an altar before a large 
temple : on the left is a Tibicen playing a double fiute, and 
on the right a musician playing a lyre. The female figuses 
in the centre join hands over the altar. The legend is 
SASCVLARIA ; in the fore-ground is the recumbent personi- 
fication of the Tiber, and on the exergue SAGBA. and 
&(enatus) cConsulto). 

The next refers to, and commemorates, the siicceasful 
terminatian of the unfortunate campaign in Britain, in 
which Severus lost 50,000 men from incessant fsitigue and 
the harassiug attacks of the Caledonians, numbers having 
periahed in the marshes of that country, the paaaes of 
which they were unacquainted with. 

The obverse of this coin has a fine expreseive profile of tlie 
emperor, with the laurel wreath and bare neck, and the in- 
scription,L (ucius) SEPT(imus) SEVERVS PIVS AVa(ustus) : 
"Lucius Septimus Severus Pius Augustus." 

The type of the reverse is, two winged Victories holding a 
shield against a palm-tree, at the foot of which are two 
Britoms, or rather Caledonians, astd a group of captiyes and 
mihtary trophies. The legend is YICTOiBIAE BR3[TAN:n:£CA£ : 
" to the Brdish victaries." 

Coins .struck in bonour of Juiha Bomna, the empress 43(f 
Septimus Sanrerus, are plentiful in silver, and laa-ge andmiddte 
bronze, biit rare in oldier metak and dasses. The po3*traai» 
indicaite a woman of about thirty years of age, wii^ fine 
fcatm^ aod a serene expression. Mer hair is elaboEalashr 
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GABACALLA AITS GETA, FBOH 211 TO .217 A.I). 

These two princes were bom in the years 188 and 190 a.d. 
They attended their father, Septimus Sevems, on his expedi- 
tion into Britain in 205 a.d., and on his death, in 211, they 
succeeded .jointly to the throne, and reigned together 
till 212, when OEiracaUa murdered G-eta, it is said, with 
his own hand, and in his mpther's arms. After a reign of 
BCf^'en years, in which he committed every species of infamy 
incident to unbridled tyranny, CaracaUa was himself assas- 
sinated by Macrinus. His name was originally Bassianus ; 
but in consequence of a dream, his father caused him to 
assume the names of Marcus Aiu-elius Antoninus, by which 
names he is known upon the coins struck in his reign. The 
surname or rather nickname CaracaUa, which he received 
from wearing a peculiar GauUsh garment, never appears on 
the public money. 

Specimens of his coinage of first bronze, second bronze, 
and silver, are abundant, with various types, as are the 
Greek Imperial, and colonial ; but the gold is scarce. 

The specimen of first bronze about to be described, 
appears, from the date of the tribunitian power, to have been 
struck in 218 a.d., or after his expedition against the Gatti 
and AUemanni. 

The obverse of this coin bears a laureated portrait of 
the emperor, the countenance is gloomy and ferocious, and 
the inscription, M:(arcus) AVREL(ius) ANTOWINVS PIVS 
AVQ(ustus) BRIT(annicus) : " Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Pius Augustus Britannicus." The type of the reverse is the 
emperor seated in a triiunphal car, dra^n by four horses, as in 
a consular procession. He holds the reins in the right 
hand, and a sceptre surmounted by an eagle in the left. A 
graceful winged Victory hovers above his head, in the act of 
placing a crown. It has the legend, p.(onttfex: M(aximus) 
TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) XVI. iMP(erator) ii. 

The itttempts of CaracaUa to destroy the israces of his 
murdered brother's memory have proved ineffectual, for 
coins of Geta exist in abundance of all sizes and metals, 
and those of silver and second bronze are very common. 
The fsumame of " Lucius" appears on his coins previous to 
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205 A.D. ; but, except on a few Imperial Greek coins, it is 
afterwarda discontmued — ^the names generallj running 
Publius Septimus G^ta Caesar. 



MAOBINUS, FBOH 217 TO 218 A.P. 

Marcus Opelius Macrinus was bom in Mauretania, of 
obscure parents, 164 ▲.]). He entered public life as steward 
to Plautian, Caracalla's favourite. On the fall of Flautian, he 
was banished for a time to Africa ; on his return whence, he 
graduallj rose to be Praetorian Prsefect. Eeing taunted 
with cowardice by Caracaila, he procured the assassination 
of the tyrant. Kemaining for a time unsuspected, he was 
by the soldiers proclaimed emperor in 217 jl.j>. In an 
attempt to regulate the abuses of the army in the following 
year, a revolt broke out, which ended in his defeat and death, 
in the year 218 a.d. 

There was a copious Eoman mintage during this short 
reign, yet all the coins of Macrinus are rare, except the 
silver and middle bronze. The coins struck in his honour in 
Greece and Egypt are also somewhat rare. 

The example of the large bronze coinage of this reign, 
described below, appears to have been struck after Macrinus 
had purchased a shameful peace with the Parthians, for 
which he was decreed a Eoman triumph, and a coinage, with 
the inscription, VICTORIA PARTHICA, &c. The inscription 
on the reverse of the present coin appears to refer to the 
safety which Macrinus thought was ensured by the Parthian 
arrangement. 

The type of the obverse is the laurelled profile of 
Macrinus, with iMP(erator) CAES(ar) M(arcus) OPEL(ius) 
SEV(eru8) MACRINVS AVG(ustu8) : "the Emperor Caesar 
Marcus Opelius Severus Macrinus Augustus." 

The reverse bears a female figure, in full robes, resting 
against a column in a singularly graceful attitude, with 
the hasta pura in her ri^t hand. The iascription is 
SECVRITAS TEMPORVM : " the security of the times." 

There are coins of Diadumenianus, the son of Macrinus, in 
nearly all metals and classes of the Eoman coinage except 
small bronze, but the devices are not various or interesting. 
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HELIOGABALTJS, EBOM 218 TO 222 A.D. 

Yarius Avitus Bassianus, son of Julia Mammsea, the 
daughter of Msesa, and niece of Julia Domna, wife of 
Severus, was bom at Emesa, 205 a.d. He was declared 
emperor by the Legions of Syria, 218 a.d. On his accession to 
the throne the servile senate expressed a hope that he might 
prove "like CaracaUaT* and he shortly after exceeded that 
monster in gluttony, lust, and inhumanity. He was mur- 
dered, together with his mother, in 222 a.d. 

There are coins of Heliogabalus of nearly every class both 
of Eoman colonial and Q-reek Imperial mintage, but none are 
common except the Eoman silver and middle bronze. As he 
assumed the same names as CaracaUa, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish his coins from those of that emperor; but 
Eckhel gives a series of rules to distinguish them — such as 
that, the portraits of CaracaUa appear older, — ^the abbreviated 
appellation PART. MAX., or BRIT, or GERM., can only belong 
to CaracaUa, <&c. 

The reverse of some coins of Heliogabalus, or Elagabalus, 
represents a triumphal car guarded by an eagle, on which is 
the famous stone god, called El Gahal (the stone) a conical 
stone worshipped in Syria, for which he built a temple, and 
established a public worship at Eome. It is from this stone 
deity that he took his surname of Heliogabalus. The follow- 
ing description relates to a coin on which his dignity as priest 
of the sun is commemorated. 

The type of the obverse is a laurelled head of the emperor, 
with the inscription, iMP(erator) CAES(ar) M(arcus)AVR(elius) 
ANTONINVS PIVS AVG(ustus). "The I^peror CsBsar Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus Pius Augustus." 

The reverse has for type, the emperor in his oriental robes, 
richly ornamented with jewels, standing by a decorated altar, 
from which rises a flame. Holdmg a patera m his right hand,he 
bears a palm branch in his left. This reverse has the legend, 
SACERDOS DEI SOLIS ELAGAB(ali). "To Elagabalus the 
priest of the god of the sun." In the field is, s(enatus) 
C(onsulto), and a star. 

The coins struck in this infamous reign in honour of 
Aquilea Severa, a vestal virgin whom Heliogabalus had forced 
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to become his wife, are found in several metals, but thej are 
all rare except the middle bronze, which are also far &om 
common ; the Imperial Gfreek, the colonial, and Egyptian also 
baur high prices if in good condition. 

The portraits of Annia Faustina, another .wife of Helio- 
gabalus, and a grand-daughter of Marcus AurelLus, are found 
on coins struck in her honour, in gold,' silver, and large 
bronze, though excessivelj r2u?e. The Greek and Egyptian 
colonial coins with portraits of this personage aro also very 
rare. 

Coins of this reign, vFith the portrait of Julia Mamma»a^ are 
also found, of nearly all metals and all classes, but all very 
rare. There are coins also struck in honour of Julia Maesa, 
the sister of Julia Domna, and consequently great-aunt to 
Heliogabalus. The features of this personage, though well 
stricken in years, are yet fine. These latter coins are 
numerous in almost all metals and dasses except gold. 

ALEXiLlTDEB, VBOM 222 TO 235 A.D. 

Bassianus Alexandrianus, the son of Julia Mammsea^ ano- 
ther daughter of Maesa, was born in Fkoenicia, A.n. 20& He 
was adopted by Heliogabalus in 221, and the servile senate 
issued a decree dechunng him his real o&pring. He as- 
cended the throne 222 iL.D., and was murdered by the 
Fnetorian guards in the year 2d& A.n., in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and the foiirteenth of his reiga, danng which 
the military successes of the Eomens were con»derable. 

There are coins of this prince in all the metals and in all 
classes of coin. The large and middle bronze are generally 
common. He occupied himself especially in reforming the 
abuses of the mint, and the legend "MOifETA bestitttta" 
on many of his coins refers to that event. About this pefriod 
the sestertius, or jQrst bronze, begins perceptibly to diminish 
in magnitude, and pubHc events are less fuUy recorded, whHe 
the duties, and moral virtues now appear more &equently 
on the reverse, as the principal type. The large medallion 
struck in his honour by the Fermthians witK the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, &c., is a remarkable monument. 

The coin of the first bronze series, described below i^pears 
to refer, by the. deeennaUcm vow^ to some advantage giuned 
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over ArtaxecxeSj the restorer of the Persian monarchy, on 
the fall of that of the* Parthians. 

The obverse of this coin has a laureated portrait of the 
emperor, with the neck bare, and tho inscription 
IMP(erator) SEV(erus) ALEXANDEE AyG(u8tus). 

The reverse bears a winged Victory, inscribing VOT(a) x. 
(the decennaUan vow) on a buckler which is placed against 
a palm tree. She has her left foot upon an helmet, with 
VICTORIA AVGVSTI, " the victory of Augustus." S(eiiatu8) 
C(onsulto) is found in the field. 

Orbiana, or rather Sallustia Barbia Orbiana, is generally 
understood to have been the third wife of Alexander Severus. 
There are both Greek and Alexandrian meda^ of this 
princess ; but none are known of colonial mintage. She is 
represented with small but pretty features, and appearing 
about twenty years of age. The inscription, COiM^ORDIA 
AUaUSTOBUM, oui the reverses of her coins, is thou^g^t to 
refer to the harmony which subsisted between the emperor 
and empress. 

Of Julia Mammsaa, the mother of Alexander Severus, 
there are also coins : those in silver, and large and middle 
brass, are rare, but the other medals, and those of Greek 
Imperial aoid Egyptian mintage, are less so. One of the 
reverses' has the inscription, JU^NO CONSEEYATIUX, in allu- 
sion to the prude'nce by which she preserved her son &om 
the snares of HeUogabalus. 

MTATTIffiiyUS, FAOlt 235 TO 238 A.I). 

Caius Julius Yerus Maximinus, was the son of Micca and 
Abala, the former a G-oth and the latter an Alan. He first 
attracted the notice of Septimus Severus from his enormous 
strength, which he exhibited in some extraordin^ feats on 
the birth-day of G-eta. He continued in favour during the 
reign of Caracalla, and was raised to the senatorial dignity by 
Alexander, who also employed him in reforming the army ; 
but this post giving him great influence with the soldiers, 
so stimulated his ambition, that, after causing the murder of 
his benefactor^ he ascended the throne in the year 235 a.b. 
After a turbulent reign of exactly three years, he was 
himself assassinated by his soldiers, m 238 a.i>. 
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On lus elevation to the throne he assumed the names 
Caius Julius Yerus, and also the titles Invictus, Fortissimus, 
and Nobilissimus, while the senate greeted him with the titles 
Germanicus, Dacicus, and Sarmaticus. His parasites com- 
plimented his savage courage and amazing strength by adding 
to his assumed surnames those of Hercules, Achilles, Antaeus, 
Ajax, and Milo. His height was above eight feet, and his 
whole frame was upon such a vast scale that his wife's 
bracelet served him for a thumb-ring — ^facts expressly stated 
by the historian Capitolinus. His Eoman coins have 
simply the name Maximinus: the colonial ones have the 
prefix Julius, and the Grreek Imperial bear the names 
Caius Julius Verus Maximus. His coins are far from rare ; 
the denarii and the large and middle brass being the most 
common. The specimen of his first bronze, described below, 
was probably struck on the occasion of his receiving the 
consulship, the reverse referring, probably, to the consular 
procession. The Victory alludes, perhaps, to his being 
engaged in a foreign war at the tune of hb assumption of 
the purple. The obverse has a bold portrait of Maximin, 
with large features and wrinkled forehead, with IMP(erator) 
MAXIMVS. PIVS. AVG(ustu8) : "the Emperor Maximinus Pius 
Augustus." The reverse represents the emperor, in a trium- 

Ehsl car, in the act of being crowned by a winged Victory : 
e holds a laurel in one hand and an eagle in the other, a badge 
of command which was continued till the Eastern emperor 
Phocas, substituted the holy cross. The legend is p(ontifex) 
M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) p(otestate) II. C0(n)S(ul) p(ater) 
P(atriae), — " High Pontiff {exercising) the tribunitian power, 
for the second time, Consul, father of the country." 

The wife of Maximus, Paulina, appears to have died 
during the short reign of her husband, and there are coin 
of silver and large brass of Soman mintage struck in hono 
of her consecration and apotheosis. The portrait is that 
an intelligent woman in middle age. The reverses of som< 
coins represent her borne upward by an eagle; others, 
drawn in a car by prancing horses, and bearing a tore' 
intended to compliment the empress in the character 
Lima Lucifera, as one of the deities styled " Dii Selecti." 
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